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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until these dues 
have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for two 
years shall be dropped from the printed List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings 
of the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General 
Sessions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed 
in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Commit- 
tee; papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secre- 
tary or directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the 
June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should 
be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be re- 
ceived is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is 


highly desirable as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication 
in PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the 
Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted for publication which has not been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the ‘Comment and Criticism’? Department) will be sup- 
plied to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if 
desired, provided that notice is given by the time corrected page 
proof is returned. The cost of these extra reprints will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual charges made by the printers. 








Modern Language Association Books 
THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


A discount of one-third from the list-price is allowed to Members of the Association. 

Orders from the U.S. and Can should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
By Lucy ALLEN PATON 
Published 1926 and 1927. 
Part One: Introduction and Text (xl+496 pp.). Price $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+-406 pp.). pes 
Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929): This is an important book not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes « 
One those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to 
which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT 

Published 1927 (vi+-442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers Eted. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both 
tp fanceentenl saad tn tea deoenadle dotantions ob on ight and stage right; on the 
sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on contempo- 
rary notions of typographic accuracy. ... 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore Emity ALLEN 

Published 1927 (xvi+-568 Bs § Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an honor, 
not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, 
and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity duly 
tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are fully listed, and 
the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly scrutinized. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUB CTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morcan CALiaway, JR. 

Published December, 1933 (110 pp.). Price $1.50. 

George O. Curme (JEGP, July, 1934): This treatise on the use of the subjunctive 
in Old nee clauses of result . . . shows conclusively that the subjunctive here 
is due to the meaning of the subordinate clause itself. 

J. R. Hulbert (Mod. Phil., August, 1934): This most recent publication of Pro- 
fessor Callaway shows the same painstaking care and thoroughness, the same im- 
peccable technique as all its predecessors, and, like them, is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 


V. THE REAL WAR OF THE THEATERS 
Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry with the Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603 
By Rosert Bores SHARPE 
To appear December 1934 (VIII+246 pp.). Price $2.50. 











Modern Language Association Books 
REVOLVING FUND SERIES 


Address orders to D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Grorce Paitipe Krapp 


Published 1925 (Vol. I, xvi+-378 pp.; Vol. IT, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

J. H. G. Grattan (Rev. of Eng. Stud., m1, April, 1927): Professor Krapp’s work will 
take its place in this country [England] among the few great books on the English 
anguage. 

Mo Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work 
of which all Americans will be proud. . . . What impresses me most in this work is 
the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a 
region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American Language or by 
Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II, PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SamvuEt A. TANNENBAUM, M.D 


Published 1927 (xvi+241 pp.). Price $4. 

Fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone reproduction on 
India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 

Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant signa- 
tures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to 
have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ 
copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his works must have been manu- 
script in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly concerns all who seek to inter- 
= the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 

e wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, Dr. 
Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s 
penmanship was considerably more adequate to his occasions than is commonly 
supposed. 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By EarLE VoNARD WELLER 


Published 1928 (xi+-334 pp.). Price $3.50. 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases 
from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for conven- 
ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930; Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words ane phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross indexes 
them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but 
as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, 
however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappreciative world the 
work of a sadly neglected poetess. 

Edmund Blunden (Daily Telegraph, Aug. 14, 1928): He proves with chapter and 
verse the previously admitted but uncalculated theory that Mr. Tighe influenced 
Keate’s epithets and peculiarities of diction. 











Modern Language Association Books 


IV. a cteeeararasie OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ratps CopLesTone WILLIAMS 


Published 1931 (xiv-+356 pp.). Price $3.50 

Contains between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I is a list of authors; 
Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of titles with authors’ 
names. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth cen ve Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by pubh ing a bibliography of 
of the genre. He went goon the er tome with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results 4 Bm most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. ... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. . . . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, - 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuri both in France and shrond. 


short, the work is far from being definitive, —_— its aly any it eee a 
great ‘deal of information that is hard to setae ales that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous mon p Some used, it will 


render much service and ought to be found in all graphs where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


Published 1931 (xviii+-298 royal octavo pages). Price $5.00. 

Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and of a contemporary MS. never 
before printed. Also reproduces for the first time with the masque the chief pieces of 
accompanying music. With introduction, Notes, and bibliographical Appendices. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
PB a ae Ane and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every a detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them. 


Address orders to the Executive Offices. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICAL ARTHURIAN 
LITERATURE FOR THE YEARS 1922-1929 
By Joun J. Parry 


Published 1931 (iii+-59 pp.). Price $.75. 

Edited for the Arthurian Group of the Modern Language Association. Contains 
686 items, arranged by authors, with references to all reviews and book notices of 
them, and a subject index. 
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OLD ENGLISH BEOT AND OLD ICELANDIC 
HEITSTRENGING 


I 


N his “Introduction” to Beowulf (p. lvii) Klaeber makes the follow- 
ing remark: 


That some of the speeches follow conventional lines of heroic tradition need not 
be doubted. This applies to the type of the gylpcwide before the combat (675 
ff., 1392 ff., 2510 ff.), the ‘comitatus’ speech or exhortation of the retainers (2633 
ff., cp. Bjarkamdl [Par. §7: Saxo ii.59 ff.,] Maldon 212 ff., 246 ff., Finnsb. 37 ff.). 


Let us begin by looking at two of these passages. Beow. 675 ff. contains 
Beowulf’s speech before his fight with Grendel: 


Gesprec pa se goda gylpworda sum, 
Beowulf Geata, er he on bed stige. 


Then follows the speech defined as gylpword. The hero does not consider 
himself less strong than the formidable Grendel; therefore he is not going 
to use his sword against him, but as Grendel fights without weapons, he 
is going to do likewise, God may decide the issue. At Beow. 2510 we read: 
Beowulf madelode, beotwordum sprec 
niehstan side: 


And here follows Beowulf’s last speech before his fight with the dragon. 
First he lets his mind wander back to the victorious fights of his youth: 
once more he is going to gain glory by fighting. He would not bear a 
sword now any more than he did when he fought Grendel if he knew how 
to attack the dragon without it. As it is, he is going to meet him with 
sword, shield, and coat of mail. But not a foot is he going to retreat, and 
nobody’s help will he have; alone he intends to fight it out and win the 
gold, or else lose his life in the battle. In both instances we have to do 
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with a solemn promise to carry out a feat—a fight—under very difficult 
circumstances, partly self-imposed to add glory. In the first encounter 
he is going to fight without a sword; in the second, without help. 

The words gylpword and beotword thus seem to mean the same thing; 
but it is probable that gielp- stresses the glory of the adventure, some- 
thing to boast of, whereas beot- stresses the fact that it is a promise, a 
vow. Both words with their derivatives recur again and again, at least 
in the heroic poetry, in similar situations. Going through Beowulf we 
find beot for the first time in v. 80: 


He beot ne aleh, beagas dzlde, 
sinc et symle... 


“He (Hrodgar) did not belie his promise, but distributed rings, treasures 
at the banquet.” We are not told exactly that he promised or vowed to 
build the hall Heorot in order that he might therein shower his gifts 
upon his faithful retainers, but we are told (v. 67 ff.) that he got the 
idea to do so. 

When king Hrodgar is telling Beowulf about the ravages of Grendel 
he tells him among other things (v. 480 ff.): 


Ful oft gebeotedon beore druncne 
ofer ealowege oretmecgas, 

pzxt hie in beorsele bidan woldon 
Grendles gupe mid gryrum ecga. 


The men fulfilled their vows, but were defeated. This passage introduces 
us to more than a few passing incidents, it shows us what the custom 
was among the retainers in the mead-hall.! When their spirits were run- 
ning high over the beer-cups, they could make a vow to carry out some 
difficult but glorious deed, usually at the risk of their lives. Needless to 
say, such vows were not always carefully thought out beforehand, hence 
the warning we read in the Wanderer (v. 70 ff.): 
Beorn sceal gebidan, bonne he beot spriced, 


0d pet collenferd cunne gearwe 
hwider hredra gehygd hweorfan wille, 


“When an impetuous warrior is making a vow, he ought to pause until 
he knows full well the issue whither the impulse of his heart will lead” 
(Kershaw’s translation). 

In Beowulf 628 ff. we have another great example of the making of 
solemn vows over the beer-cup. Wealpeow, Hrodgar’s queen, carries the 
cup around and comes at last to Beowulf: 

1 Cp. Wilh. Pfindler, “Die Vergniigungen der Angelsachsen,” Anglia, xxix, 463, and 
F. B. Gummere, Founders of England, 2d ed. by F. P. Magoun (1930), p. 76. Klaeber, 
Beowulf, p. 143, comments: “A kind of gylpewide . . . cp. 2633 ff.; Iliad xx, 83 ff.” 
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He pet ful gebeah, 

welreow wiga zt Wealhpeon, 
ond ba gyddode gube gefysed; 
Beowulf mabelode, bearn Ecgbeowes: 
*Ic bet hogode, pa ic on holm gestah, 
sebat geset mid minra secga gedriht, 
pet ic anunga eowra leoda 
willan geworhte, od6e on wel crunge 
feondgrapum fest. Ic gefremman sceal 
eorlic ellen, od3e endedeg 
on pisse meoduhealle minne gebidan!’ 

Dam wife da word wel licodon, 
gilpcwide Geates.. . 


Beowulf’s speech is thus a gilpcwide, a solemn vow just like gylpword and 
beotword. Probably pbrydword, in the following lines, means something 
similar. Beowulf reiterates his vow in line 675 (see the beginning of the 
present paper), and when he actually has carried out his promise, he is 
said to have fulfilled his gilp (v. 828): 


Hefde East-Denum 
Geatmecga leod gilp gelested, 


There are still some more instances of vows made in the mead-hall, 
presumably over the cup of beer. In the famous speech of Wiglaf ex- 
horting his fellow-retainers to stand by Beowulf in his fight against the 
dragon, he reminds them of their vows in the banquet-hall (v. 2633 ff.): 


Ic pat mel geman, per we medu begun, 
ponne we geheton ussum hlaforde 

in biorsele, be us pas beagas geaf, 

pet we him da gudgeatwa gyldan woldon, 
gif him pyslicu pearf gelumpe, 

helmas ond heard sweord... 

... Nuis se deg cumen... 


We find the same situation in the Battle of Maldon, especially in 
Elfwine’s speech (v. 211 ff.): 


Elfwine ba cw25, he on ellen sprec: 

“Gemunad pba mala, be we oft xt meodo sprecon, 
ponne we on bence beot ahofon, 

heled on healle, ymbe heard gewinn: 

nu mzg cunnian hwa cene sy. 


And it is more than possible that the vows of Eadric and Offa (Maldon 
v. 15 and 288 ff.) were made in the mead-hall also; at any rate one can 
see that they have been made before: 
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(Eadric) . . . beot he geleste (“he fulfilled his promise”’), 
Sa he etforan his frean feohtan sceolde. 
[h Jrade wear®d et hilde Offa forheawen; 
he hefde beah geforpod Szxt he his frean gehet, 
swa he beotode er wid his beahgifan, 
Szt hi sceoldon begen on burh ridan, 
hale to hame, ode on here cringan, 


on welstowe wundum sweltan; 
he lag pegenlice peodne gehende. 


We have seen from the Wanderer’s comment that the ale must have been 
instrumental in many a vow. But the last examples show that it was con- 
sidered shameful not to stand by one’s guns. E. Budde in Die Bedeutung 
der Trinksitten in der Kultur der Angelsachsen, (diss. Jena, 1906), pp. 
49-50, stresses this fact and adds an example from William of Malmes- 
bury. We shall see later that the Englishmen were not at all exceptional 
in respecting the word spoken at drink. In fact it is even likely that the 
drink was considered to add weight and authority to the spoken word. 
It is important to notice that not only on such an important occasion as 
the buying of a bride, but also in the case of minor commercial transac- 
tions, the bargain had to be fortified with a cup of ale or wine (cf. Budde, 
loc. cit., p. 9).? 

We have now seen a good many instances of a vow in the banquet- 
hall over the beer-cup. But, naturally, that was not the only occasion 
when a vow could and would be made. Thus Beowulf (v. 2510) makes 
his vow immediately before he attacks the dragon. Likewise the speeches 
of exhortation e.g., in the Battle of Maldon usually contain a vow: 

Ne sceolon me on bere beode pegenas etwitan, 

pet ic of disse fyrde feran wille, 

eard gesecan, nu min ealdor liged 

forheawen et hilde, . . . (Ailfwine’s words) (v. 220 ff.) 


Leofsunu gemelde, and his linde ahof, 

bord to gebeorge, he bam beorne oncwed: 

"Ic bet gehate, pet ic heonon nelle 

fleon fotes trym, ac wille furdor gan, 

wrecan on gewinne minne winedryhten. 

Ne purfon me embe Sturmere stedefeste healed 
wordum ztwitan, nu min wine gecranc, 

pet ic hlafordleas ham sidie, 

wende fram wige; ac me sceal wepen niman, 
ord and iren.’... (v. 244 ff.) 


2 On the potency of the drink and its mystic quality see V. Grénbech, Vor Folkezt i 
Oldtiden, tv, 17 ff. 
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Da gyt on orde stod Eadweard se langa, 

gearo and geornful; gylpwordum sprec, 

pet he nolde fleogan fotmzl landes, 

ofer bec bugan, pa his betera leg. (v. 273 ff.) 


In all these instances the adventure has meant life or death. But the 
adventure might be dangerous enough without ending in these two ex- 
tremes, the alternatives being victory or defeat. Such was the stake in 
the case of the fallen angels, Genesis 69 ff. Such are also the alternatives 
in the more friendly contest related in the Breca-episode, Beow. 499 ff. 
So Unferd greets Beowulf by twitting him for his dolgilp, the foolish 
boast, and his defeat at the hands of Breca the son of Beanstan: 

Beot eal wid pe 
sunu Beanstanes sode geleste. 


What sort of beot it was, Beowulf explains in his answer (Beow. 535 ff.): 
Wit pet gecwedon cnihtwesende 
ond gebeotedon—weron begen pa git 
on geogodfeore—pbet wit on garsecg ut 
aldrum neddon, ond pxt geefndon swa. 


Then he describes the swimming contest in detail showing that he won 
the victory and winding up by a malicious hint to Unferd, saying that 
Grendel would not be ravaging the hall now if he (Unferd) had been so 
doughty a warrior as he was a speaker. 

We come across a similar beot in Orosius, Book m1, ch. 4 (Bosworth’s 
ed., p. 44, Sweet’s ed., EETS. 79, p. 72). When Cyrus king of the 
Persians had led his forces to Babylon, he was at first prevented from 
taking the city by the great river Gandes: 

Pa gebeotode an his Segna bxt he mid sunde pa ea oferfaran wolde mid twam 
tyncenum; ac hiene se stream fordraf. Da gebeotode Cirus Set he his Segn on 
hire swa gewrecan wolde, pa he swa grom weard on his mode ond wid pa ea 
gebolgen, pet hie mehte wifmonn be hire cneowe oferwadan, per heo er wes 
nigon mila brad bonne heo fledu wes. He pet mid dedum geleste. 


There is no direct correspondence to be found in the Latin original to 
gebeotede in these two places (see Sweet’s ed.). But the self-reliance of the 
thane who vows to swim the river is perhaps indicated by the fiducia of 
the original, and the vow of the king lies in the words: Rex. . . statuit, con- 
testans. .. . In both instances we have to do with a boasting promise or 
vow which will add to the glory of the man who fulfills it. 

One more example is found in Orosius, Book 11, ch. 11 (Bosw., p. 72, 
Sweet, p. 144): 

{iter bem Antigones and Perdica gebeotedan pet hie woldon him betweonum 
gefeohtan, and longe ymb pet siredon hwer hie hie gemetan wolden, and monig 
igland awestan on bem geflite hwzBer hiera mehte maran fultum to geteon. 
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Here there is nothing in the Latin original to correspond, but the mean- 
ing ‘“‘promised boastingly, vowed” seems obvious enough and may be 
compared with the instances in Beowulf. 

Attention must, however, be called to the fact that the word beot, etc., 
is used in many other circumstances than the ones just discussed, which 
I think exemplify a peculiar custom. Thus we cannot here consider the 
vows of the lovers (The Wife’s Complaint v. 21 £., The Husband’s Mes- 
sage vv. 14, 47) or the vows of the Roman Vestal maidens (Orosius, Book 
111, ch. 6, Bosw.ed., p.58, has gehat). For these and other instances of dif- 
ferent meaning see the dictionaries. They give three chief meanings: (1) 
a threatening, menace; (2) danger; and (3) boasting promise. It seems 
that the third one is the most usual, and logically the meanings would 
seem to have developed in the order: promise—boasting—threatening— 
danger. This is supported by etymology, if the word comes from bihat 
(so NED, Sievers, Ags. Grammatik, §43, and H. Paul, PBB., vu, 122). 


II 


We noted in the beginning that Klaeber compares Wiglaf’s speech to 
Bjarkamdl, Saxo u1, 59 ff. According to Bugge (“Studien iiber das Beo- 
wulf-epos,” PBB., xu, 45 ff.), Kemble (Beowulf, appendix to v. 5262) 
had already noted the similarities between the words of Wiglaf and 
Hialto in Saxo’s work, but Bugge goes on to compare also the Icelandic 
Hrélfs saga kraka, which he thinks contains traditional elements from 
the same lost poem, Bjarkamdl, which Saxo gives in a Latin version. 

Corresponding to Wiglaf’s speech, quoted above, we find in Saxo 
among other things: 


Omnia quae poti temulento prompsimus ore, 

fortibus edamus animis, et vota sequamur 

per summum jurata Jovem, superosque potentes. 
(Saxo, ed. Holder, p. 60.) 


(Whatever we promised with drunken mouths over the drink, we shall fulfil 
with stout hearts, and we shall carry out the vows which we swore by the highest 
Juppiter and the mighty ones.) 


To this A. Olrik (Danmarks Heltedigtning, 1, 48) compares the Danish 
proverb: Hvad drukken mand gir, skal e@dru mand forsvare. In Hrélfs 
saga the corresponding lines are: 


efnum ni vel heitstrengingar varar, at vér verjum vel enn fregasta konung, 
sem nti er 4 gllum Nordurlgndum, ok ldtum pat 4 hvert land spyrjast mega, ok 
launum hinum na v4pn ok herkle@i ok margt eptirleti annat [Hrélfs s., ch. 
48, Fornaldarségur, Reykjavik ed., 1, 76], (i.e. let us now carry out our vows 
that we defend well the most renowned king now in the whole realm of the 
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North, and let the fame of this fly to every country, and thus let us reward him 
for weapons and armour and many other goodly things).* 


What concern us here are simply the parallels: geheton ussum hlaforde/ 
in beorsele, omnia vota.... sequamur, and efnum nu vel heitstrengingar 
vdrar. For heitstrenging is a rather common custom and is well defined 
in Old Icelandic literature. Although others have noticed the similarity 
long before me—especially in the example above, the Old English and 
the Old Norse material never have been treated in detail together, and 
I have not found evidence that Anglicists know of the chief study on 
the subject.* 

An article by Kr. Nyrop, “En middelalderlig skik” in Nordisk tid- 
skrift fir vetenskap, konst och industri utg. af Letterstedska féreningen, 
(NF. 1 (1889), 312-332) discusses the Scandinavian custom in detail, 
as known from Icelandic literature, and calls attention to some of the 
parallels in Beowulf. Thus according to him v. 633 ff. (quoted above) 
may be interpreted as a heitstrenging, and he notes that “such vows are 
called in Anglo-Saxon: gilp, gilpwcide, gilpsprac, gilpword, dolgilp, one 
finds also beot in the same sense.” That it was a common custom he 
judges from the word gilphleden, originally “laden with vows,” hence 
—as such a man must have fought many a fight—“highly esteemed, 
glorious,” etc. Apart from Scandinavia Nyrop chiefly studies the custom 
in France with hasty glances at other localities and literatures, such as 
those of Medieval England, Germany, and Russia.’ 

The term strengja heit occurs for the first time in a verse (if genuine) 
by Pormédr Bessason Kolbrinarsk4ld, a well-known poet who fell with 
his lord king Olafr of Norway (later called Saint) in the battle at Stik- 
lasta dr 1030. porméSr is said to have awakened the army on the morn- 
ing before the battle by reciting the old Bjarkamdl at the request of 
the king. But the verse in question would be of a little earlier date— 
some five years perhaps.—Porm6¢r had succeeded in slaying Porgrimr 
trolli, the killer of his foster-brother. As the deed takes place in a crowd, 
he is not found out; but he listens to the vows of Porgrimr’s stepson and 
describes them in the verse: 


3 For further comparison see A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, 1, 47-48, and his interest- 
ing reconstruction of Biarkamdl. 

« Gummere, Pfandler, and Budde make no allusion to the Old Norse custom. 

5 He came back to the subject in another article: ‘““Norske Forhold i det 13. Arhundrede 
efter en samtidig fransk Kilde,” in Aarbéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 11. 
Rekke 22, 1-18. Of equal interest is the penetrating, if not so detailed study of heitstrenging 
and cognate forms in V. Grdnbech, Vor Folkezt i Oldtiden, u1, 143 and especially 159 with 
the notes on pp. 186 and 191; cf. also rv, 69 with notes p. 126 on the Old Engl. gilp. 
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Streng®i bess 4 pingi Neer st66 ek randa rfri 
parflyndr, ef mik fyndi, —rekkr lézk ei mik pekkja— 
holdr at hoggva skyldi gott er bat at huldar hetti 
heit lofgerSar veiti hefir haldit smidr stefja. 


(Flateyjarb6k, ed. Unger, 1, 212, F. Jénsson, Skjaldedigtning, 1, A, 283.) 
(The doughty yeoman vowed at the meeting that if he found me he would hew 


the poet [i.e. me] down. I stood near by the warrior—he acted as if he knew me 
not—good it was that the verse-smith [i.e. I] kept his mask.) 


It is unfortunate that this verse is preserved in only one of the two repre- 
sentative texts of our saga, and that one the worse of the two: Flatey- 
jarbék (the famous manuscript dating from 1370-80. The text of Fést- 
bredrasaga is not supposed to be older than the fourteenth century by 
F. Jénsson, Litt. Hist.,? 1, 458 ff.). Yet the authenticity of the verse has 
not been doubted by critics, as far as I know (cf. F. Jénsson, Joc. cit., 
and Gaertner, PBB., xxxu, 417), until now that it is attacked by F. 
Jénsson in the article “Pormé66r Kolbrinarsk4ld,” APhASc., vu, 60. In 
enumerating the different things which, in his opinion, make the verse 
doubtful, F. Jénsson does not mention the term strengja heit although 
it does not appear again in any Scaldic verse or any Old Norse text 
whatever until about a hundred and seventy years later. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that Pormédr knew Bjarkamdl, which must 
have contained some sort of heitstrengingar even if that term was not 
used to express it. 

Next we find the term in Bishop Bjarni Kolbeinsson’s J é6msvtkinga- 
drdépa, dating from ca. 1200. It is not definitely known when the poem 
was composed, but Bjarni became bishop of the Orkneys shortly before 
1190 and died in 1222. 


11: En vildu p4 einkum ok haukligar hefja 
gldurmenn at skyldu heitstrengingar t6ku; 
—slikt eru yrkisefni— eigi segik at ta 
Ageta sér leita, glteiti var litil. 

12: Heitstrenging fra ek hefja Bai var grr at efla 
heiptmildan Sigvalda; éreekinn, prek slikan. 

14: pa ré6 heit til hvitrar hri(n)ga meidr at strengja. 


(F. Jonsson, Skjaldedigtning, u, A, 3-4.) 


(But the chiefs then especially wished that men should engage in something 
bringing glory—that is stuff for the poet!—and they began to make proud vows; 
I submit that there was no small mirth among the men over the ale. 

I heard that the bellicose Sigvaldi made a vow; Bai was quick, reckless as he 
was, to indulge in such a show of strength. 

Then the man [i.e. Vagn] vowed to obtain the fair [woman].) 
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It is interesting to notice that, in commenting upon verse 12, E. A. 
Kock (Notationes Norrene 1, 177) seizes upon the Old English parallel: 
beot ahofon ymbe heard gewinn (Maldon 213). The heitstrengingar referred 
to are the famous ones described in detail in Jémsvtkinga saga, Fagr- 
skinna, and Heimskringla. These works are practically contemporary 
with Bjarni Kolbeinsson, all of them dating from the first quarter of the 
13th century. J émsvikinga saga is perhaps the oldest in its original form 
(see F. Jonsson, Litt. Hist., 1, 653), and Fagrskinna is slightly older than 
Heimskringla. 

I shall here first give Heimskringlas account® in the Morris-Mag- 
nisson’s translation and then compare it with Fagrskinna and the one 
and a half century later account of Flateyjarbok. 


King Svein held a famous feast, and bade to him all lords of his realm, for he 
would hold his grave-ale (erfi) after king Harald his father; and a little before 
had died Strut-Harald in Skaney; and Veseti of Borgundholm, the father of Bui 
and Sigurd. So King Svein sent word to the Jomsburgers, bidding Earl Sigvaldi 
and Bui, and the brethren of each, come hold the grave-ale of their fathers 
(erfa feSr sina) at this same feast which the king was arraying. So to the feast 
fared the Jomsburgers with all the valiantest of their folk; eleven ships from 
Jomsburg had they and twenty from Skaney. So thither was come together a 
full great company. The first day of the feast, before king Svein stepped into the 
high seat of his father, he drank the cup of memory to him (minni hans), swearing 
therewith (ok strengdi heit) that before three winters were outworn he would 
bring an host to England, and slay king AZthelred, or drive him from his realm. 
And that cup of memory must all drink who were at the feast. 

Thereupon was poured forth to those lords of Jomsburg; and ever was borne 
to them brimming, and of the strongest. But when this cup was drunk off, 
then must all men drink a cup to Christ. And then were borne to the Jomsburgers 
the biggest horns of the mightiest drink that was there. The third cup was 
Michael’s memory, and that also must all drink. But thereafter drank Earl 
Sigvaldi the memory of his father, swearing oath therewith that before three 
winters were worn away he would come into Norway and slay Earl Hakon or 
else drive him from the land. 

Then swore Thorkel the High, the brother of Sigvaldi, that he would follow 
his brother to Norway, nor ever flee from battle leaving Sigvaldi fighting (cf. 
Battle of Maldon and Wiglaf’s speech). 

Then swore Bui the Thick that he would fare to Norway with them, and in no 
battle flee before Earl Hakon. 

Then swore Sigurd his brother that he would fare to Norway, and not flee 
while the more part of the Jomsburgers fought. 

Then swore Vagn Akison that he would fare with them to Norway, and not 


* Heimskringla, Morris-Magnisson, 1, 271-273 (cf. F. Jénsson’s ed., 1911, pp. 129-130, 
Codex Frisianus, pp. 119-120, and Jémsvikinga saga, ed. C. Petersen, pp. 92-98). 
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come back till he had slain Thorkel Leira, and lain a-bed by his daughter Ingi- 
biorg without the leave of her kin. 

Many other lords also swore oath on sundry matters. So that day men drunk 
the heirship-feast. 

But the morrow’s morn, when men were no more drunken, the Jomsburgers 
thought they had spoken big words enough; so they met together and took 
counsel how they should bring this journey about, and the end of it was that 
they determined to set about it as speedily as may be. So they arrayed their 
ships and their company; and wide about the land went the fame of this. 


Fagrskinna (F. Jénsson’s ed., pp. 83-87) describes the ceremony: 


On the first eve of the grave-ale (er menn komu til erfis) many cups (full) 
should be poured forth, in such a way as now are the cups of memory (minni), 
and those cups they devoted (eignudu) to their most powerful kinsmen, or to 
Thor or to other Gods of theirs while they were yet heathen (4 er heidni var). 
But last of all should be poured forth the Bragi-cup (braga full) and then should 
he, who celebrated the grave-ale, make a vow over the Bragi-cup (strengja heit at 
bragafulli), and similarly all the partakers of the grave-ale, and after that he 
was to step into the high seat of the dead one (jess er erfdr var). 


It looks as if Snorri is so sparing in his comment at this place because in 
Ynglinga saga ch. 40 (see Morris-Magnisson’s transl., 1, 57 ff.) he has 
almost the very same description that we find here in Fagsrkinna. 

In Flateyjarb6k 1, 179-181 we find the corresponding story, but here 
the old formula is omitted or forgotten: 


The king (Sveinn) answers: I know that men have used to do this at good feasts 
where there is a great body of select men assembled, that they have made vows 
for the fun and glory of it (menn hafa strengt heit sér til skemtanar ok til dgatis), 
and I am for it that we try this game. 


Obviously the old heitstrenging has here lost some of its old severity. 
Before we leave the Sagas of the Kings of Norway we must mention 
the oath of Harald Hairfair never to cut his hair (or comb it) until he 
has won the whole of Norway with scat and dues thereof (or else he will 
die). He was led to make this vow after he had been rejected by a fair 
maiden who said that she would not waste her maidenhood for the sake 
of a man without a realm (cf. Heimskringla, Morris-Magnisson, 1, 
93-95). To swear by one’s hair is known from other sources, and on the 
importance of the hair see Grgnbech, Vor Folkeet 111, 157-158, 190. 
Next in time after the Noregs konunga sggur discussed above and be- 
longing té*the first quarter of the thirteenth century comes the prose 
of the Elder Edda, which according to Bugge (Norren Fornkvedi, p. 
Ixvii), is hardly later than 1240 but may be much earlier in parts. 
Here we find our term in the prose of Sigrdrifu-mdl (Bugge’s ed., p. 229): 
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Odin, wishing to punish the valkyrja, condemns her among other things 
to be married; “but I told him that against this I vowed to marry no 
man who knew fear” (en ek sagdak hanum, at ek strengdak heit par 
4 mot, at giptaz gngum beim manni er hradaz kynni). Alater version of this 
may be read in Vélsungasaga ch. 20 (M. Schlauch’s translation, p. 104). 
But nothing corresponding is in the verses of Sigrdrifumédl. 

In Helga kvida Hjervardssonar we find our term again —in the prose on- 
ly, it is true—but here the verses have at least something corresponding, 
and these verses are considered by some critics to date from the latter half 
of the tenth century (B. Sijmons, F. Jénsson), while others (e.g., Boer, 
Edda, 11, 155) put them as late as 1100. The prose has also generally 
been regarded as older than the collection of the poems itself; it might 
thus belong to the twelfth century. We shall see that it resembles the 
instances we had from Heimskringla and Fagrskinna above in that it 
describes an old custom apparently discontinued. But here we find 
additional features.” 


Helgi was a mighty warrior. He fared to King Eylimi and asked for the hand of 
his daughter. Helgi and Svava sware oaths to each other and their love was 
great. Svava stayed at home with her father, but Helgi was in the wars, yet was 
Svava a valkyrie as before. Hethin was at home with his father, King Hiorvarth, 
in Norway. One time Hethin was coming home alone from the forest on Yule 
eve. He met a trollwoman riding on a wolf, with snakes as reins. She asked him 
leave to keep him company, but he would not. She said: “That shalt thou rue 
when drinking from the hallowed cup” (ess skaltu gjalda at bragarfulli). In 
the evening vows were made (véru heitstrengingar): the sacrificial boar was led 
in (var fram leiddr sonargelir), men laid their hands on him and sware dear 
oaths as they drank from the hallowed cup (ok strengdu menn pé heit at bragar- 
fulli). Hethin made a vow that he would have Sviva (strengdi heit til Svdvu), 
Eylimi’s daughter, the maiden beloved by Helgi, his brother; but he forthwith 
rued it so greatly that he hastened South on wild ways till he found his brother 
Helgi. 


Helgi asks news from him. Hethin said (v. 32): 


Mik hefir miklu gloepr A wretched wrong 
meiri séttan, I wrought on thee, 
ek hefikgrna (far greater, brother, 
ena konungbornu than good I can make): 
brédi pina on holy beaker 
at bragarfulli in banquet hall 
thy bride I chose me, 
the child of kings. 


7 Helga kvida Hjervardssonar, Prose tv, Hollanders translation, p. 206. 
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And this transaction is referred to as glmdl “things spoken over the ale” 
in verse 33: 


Sakask eigi pa! Taunt thee no more 
sgnn munu verda for true will come 
glm4l, Hedinn, thy vow on beaker 
okkur beggja for both of us. 


Thus if we may depend upon the literary critics, the custom of an 
oath over the Bragi cup* may be on record from the second half of the 
tenth century or at any rate not later than ca. 1100). And we find it 
combined in the prose with another very old looking custom of swearing 
over a sacrifical boar, the sonargglir (an extremely old-fashioned animal) 
which has its parallels—besides some other instances in the Edda and 
Hervarar saga ok Heidreks—in the sonorpair of some Longobardian laws 
(see Sievers, PBB., x11, 177 note, and xvr, 540 ff). 

It is interesting to note that we find in Hervarar saga ok HeiSreks— 
a fornaldarsaga of the thirteenth century—two parallels to the case in 
Helga kvida Hjervardssonar, the first is heitstrenging at bragafulli and 
the second is a heitstrenging over the sonargglir. In Hervarar saga, ch. 3 
(Fornaldarségur NordSurlanda, Reykjavik ed., 1, 311-312), we read: 


Einn jélaaptan{ Bélm, p4 strengdi Angantfr heit at bragarfulli sem sidvenja var 
til, at hann skyldi eiga déttur Yngva (v. 1. Ingjalds) konungs at Uppsglum, In- 
gibjorgu, p4 mey er fegrst var ok vitrust 4 danska tungu, eda falla at gdrum 
kosti. (One Yule even in Bélm Angantfr swore at the Bragi cup, as then was 
customary, that he should get the daughter of Yngvi. . . king at Uppsalir, Ingi- 
bjorg by name, the fairest and wisest maiden within the Danish-speaking world, 
or else fall (in battle).) 


And in Hervarar saga, ch. 10 (p. 328): 


Heidrekr konungr blétadi Frey; bann golt er mestan fekk, skyldi hann gefa 
Frey; kolludu peir hann sv4 helgan, at yfir hans burst skyldi sverja um Ql 
stér m4l, ok skyldi beim gelti bléta at sonarbléti; j6laaptan skyldi leida sonar- 
ggltinn f{ holl fyrir konung; logdu menn pé hendr yfir burst hans ok strengja heit. 
Heidrekr konungr streng®di pess heit, at engi mar skyldi sv4 mikit hafa af gert 
vid hann, ef 4 vald hans keemi, at eigi skyldi kost eiga at hafa dém spekinga 
hans. (King H. sacrificed to Freyr; the biggest boar available was to be 
given to Freyr; they considered it so holy that over its bristles should be sworn 
all oaths of great import; and that boar was to be sacrificed at the boar-sacrifice; 
at Yule eve the boar was to be led into the hall before the king, then the men 
laid hands on its bristles and swore oaths. King H. swore an oath that nobody 
should have injured him to such an extent that he would not grant him, if he 
came in his power, the judgement of his wise men.) 


* On braga(r)full see M. Cahen, Etudes sur le vocabulaire religieux du vieux-scandinaver 
La libation (Paris, 1921), p. 174. 
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This description almost looks like an expansion of the one found in 
Helga kvida. That the oath over the boar is old, although not mentioned 
in the verses of Helga kvida, is made probable not only by the Longo- 
bardian parallel but also by similar oath-procedures in many different 
nations (cf. Encycl. Brit. sub oath), among which also the English and 
the French in the Middle Ages (cf. Nyrop’s article). But the content of 
the king’s vow seems to be late. As to the custom of choosing a bride 
over the cup cf. Jémsvtkingadrépa above, and especially a line in Mdls- 
hdttakvadi (v. 25: flj6din verda at gldrum kérin, “the maidens are chosen 
over the ale.”’). M 4lshdttakv@di has been attributed to the author of Jéms- 
vikingadrépa and it dates at any rate from about 1200. For other paral- 
lels see Detter and Heinzel’s commentary to their Edda edition. 

It is perhaps not without significance that Helga kvida Hjervardssonar 
shares with these two Scaldic poems composed by an Orkney bishop of 
the second half of the twelfth century the major interest in a love theme. 
Whatever this means in the case of the Eddic poem (cp. the comment by 
B. S. Phillpotts, The elder Edda and ancient Scandinavian Drama, p. 
80 and p. 114), the conclusion seems not unreasonable that the Orkney 
bishop had been touched by the first stirrings of the romantic spirit in 
England or Scotland. And in this connection it should not be forgotten 
that G. Vigftisson found the Helgi-poems “most distinctly southern in 
character,” and both he and S. Bugge (Helgedigtene i den eldre Edda) 
believed that they originated in the British Isles. But if there is a real 
connection between these poems we have to admit the possibility that 
the custom of heitstrenging also came from the South, since this is the 
first uncontested appearance of the term. We shall come back to this. 

But since we have already been led into the Fornaldarsegur in search 
for heitstrenging, it is best here to adduce the remaining examples found 
in that type of literature. There are only two of them. The first is from 
Hrélfs saga kraka (Fornaldarségur 1, ch. 42, p. 68) in addition to the 
one mentioned in the beginning of this chapter. It is the story of Voggr 
who is said to have given the nickname kraki to king Hrélfr. The king 
gave him a ring on this occasion, at which Voggr was so delighted that 
“the stepped upon a log with one foot (sté & stokk gdrum feti) saying: 
I vow that I shall avenge you if I live longer than you, and you are 
overcome by men” (fess strengi ek heit, et ck skal pin hefna ef ek lifi 
lengr, ef bu verdr af monnum sigradr). Although the saga is late (four- 
teenth century) it has venerable ancestors in Saxo and Skjgldungasaga 
(Snorra Edda), for a discussion of which see A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigt- 
ning, 1, 127 ff. The second example is from Ragnars saga lodbrékar 
(Fornaldarsigur 1, 178), according to F. Jénsson from the first half of 
the fourteenth century. Ppéra, daughter of Earl Herraudr in Gautland, 
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is enclosed in a bower surrounded by a serpent. The Earl thinks this a 
great pity, “and he vows that he will give his daughter to the man who 
kills the serpent” (ok strengir bess heit, at hann mun beim manni gefa 
déttur sina... ef at bana yrdi orminum). This example is not of course 
very illuminating as to the age of the custom, but it goes to show how 
popular it became in the later romantic or fantastic literature as a motif. 

As yet we have not mentioned any instance from the Icelandic family 
sagas, and it is fitting to begin by quoting Landnémabék (ed. F. Jénsson, 
1925, p. 4). The history of Iceland begins, so to speak with a heitstrenging: 


The foster-brothers Ingélfr and Leifr went on a viking-expedition with the sons 
of Atli the Slender, Earl of Gaular: HAsteinn, Hersteinn, and Hélmsteinn. They 
were of good agreement, and when they came home they planned to go together 
next summer. But in the winter the foster-brothers gave a feast in the honor of 
the Earl’s sons. At that feast Hélmsteinn vowed (strengdi heit) that he should 
marry Helga, the daughter of Orn (Ingélfr’s sister), or else no other woman. 
People were silent at this vow, but Leifr reddened in the face, and few words 
were wasted between him and Hélmsteinn when they parted after the feast. 


The matter ended with the killing of Hélmsteinn, but after that the 
foster-brothers had to leave their lands and then went out to Iceland 
as the first settlers—in the seventies of the ninth century. 

The same heitstrenging is retold with interesting additions in the late 
Fléamanna saga, Reykjavik ed. (1898), p. 4 (see F. Jénsson, Litt Hist., 
11, 750 ff). In the saga it is Hersteinn who vows to marry Helga, and 
after that follow other heitstrengingar: Hallsteinn vows that he shall 
not deviate from just judgment, if people will confide in him (ek skal 
eigi halla réttum démi, ef mér er triat til dygdar um); Ingélfr vows not 
to share his inheritance with anybody except Leifr, and Leifr vows not 
to be worse than his father (at vera eigi verrfedrungr). These additions 
reveal the taste of later times (cf. Hervarar saga above). 

Next to Landnéma we shall look at Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda (latest 
ed. by F. S. Cawley, 1932). It starts off with this motif (ch. 3, p. 5): 
Hrafnkell had a horse of which he was very fond, and which he shared 
with Frey, “this horse he loved so much that he vowed (strengdi pess 
heit) that he would kill the man who rode on it without his leave.” 
When this actually happens he has to kill the man against his will because 
of the belief that no good befalls those who break their oath, and he 
comments upon his vow in words decidedly reminiscent of the Wanderer: 
“Often we shall repent when we speak too much but seldom we would 
rue it if we had spoken less” (p. 10). Similarly Hedinn in Helga kvida 
Hjorvardssonar is made desperate after his vow because he cannot 
break it without becoming a mfdingr as Grgnbech would say. 
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Hrafnkels saga is one of the best among the sagas and so it is put by 
critics in the first half of the thirteenth century. All the other sagas 
which I shall consider are late, belonging to the second half of that 
century or even still later times. They are: Hardar saga ok Hélmverja 
(ch. 14, [slendinga sigur, 1, (Copenhagen, 1847), p. 42-43, Hansna- 
Péris saga (ch. 12, ibid., pp. 165-167), Svarfdela saga (ch. 19, ed. F. 
Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1883), p. 57-58), and Fléamanna saga already 
mentioned and discussed. 

In Hardar saga the young men make vows at the Yule feast. Hréarr 
rises and says: “‘Here I step on the log and make a vow (hér stig ek 4 
stokk ok strengi pess heit) that I shall have broken the grave-mound 
of Séti the Viking before next Yule.” Then Hordr vows to accompany 
him into the mound of Séti and not to depart before him. Similarly a 
third one vows to follow Hordr and never to part with him without his 
leave, etc. The formula is also found in Hrélfs saga kraka.® 

In Hensna-péris saga we find ourselves at a bridal feast. 


And as the tables had been set and all men were seated, Hersteinn the bride- 
groom steps forth from the table and walks thither where a certain stone!® was 
placed. He stepped on the stone with one foot and said: This vow I make (ess 
strengi ek heit) that I shall have fully outlawed (fullsektai) Armgrim godi before 
the end of Althing this summer, or else he shall have had to accept my own 
judgement in the case. 


He goes to his seat and another man comes forth to make a similar vow. 
In Svarfdela saga (not earlier than 1400, F. Jonsson) we have another 
bridal feast where heitstrengingar, ‘“‘vows,” are combined with mann- 
jafnadr, “manpairing.’”™ 
Karl the Red began this sport, and took as his mate (jafnadarmadr) Ljétélfr godi, 
and made the vow that within three winters he should have branded him as a 
coward (skyldi hafa heimilat ragmalit 6 hendr honum, i.e., Lj6t6lfi goda). Griss 
named Sk{éi as his mate, and vowed that he should be sure to pick the harbour 
he wanted, wherever he sailed abroad (between lands). Klaufi took for his 
mate O—— and vowed that he should go into bed with Yngvildr fogrkinn (fair- 
cheek) against the will of Lj6télfr godi. 
In all these instances the man vows to do some deed which his mate 
(jafnadarmadr) either could not do equally well (so Griss’ vow, cp. 
the contest of Beowulf and Breca), or which in itself is an insult to the 
mate, and so leaves him a lesser man if he does not prevent or avenge it. 


® For other parallels see Grénbech, Vor Folkezt, 111, 159 with notes on p. 191. 
10 Oaths sworn by a stone are mentioned in Helga kvida Hundingsbana u, 31, Gudrdnar 
kvida m1, 3, and Adlakvida 30. 
11 For that custom see the classical example in Heimskringla, Morris-Magnasson, m1, 
279-283; cf. also 1, 210-211; m, 296; m1, 186, and Eyrbyggja, Morris-Magnisson, p. 95 ff. 
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We have now traced the custom through Scaldic and Eddic poetry, 
through the “historical” Noregs konunga and [slendinga segur, and 
through the “unhistorical” Fornaldarsegur. One thing all these sources 
have in common: it is open to doubt what is historical truth in them and 
what is fiction. But there can be no doubt that the following passage 
from the Sturlunga saga (Kalund’s ed., m1, 41; Vigftisson’s ed., m, 36), 
a contemporary chronicle of the second half of the thirteenth century, 
reflects an actual happening of the day: 


Fér pérdr (kakali Sigvatsson) nf heim 4 Mfrar. Sat hann p4 heima um vetrinn 
alt um j6l fram. En at j6lum baud hann til sin gllum beztum mgnnum 6ér Vest- 
fjgrdum ; hafdi hann p4 veizlu mikla 4 Mfrum. Streng6i pérr pé heit ok allir hans 
menn. Pérdr strengdi bess heit at lata aldri taka mann 6r kirkju, hverjar sakir 
sem s4 hef6i til vid hann, ok pat efndi hann. En er menn féru { brott, veitti hann 
mQgrgum mgnnum gjafir; v4ru pé allir meiri vinir hans en 4dr. 


This is an important locus for the history of the heitstrenging. We 
know the date: it was at Christmas in the year before the famous Fléa- 
bardagi (Battle of the Bay), which took place at Easter 1244. pérdr kak- 
ali is one of the chieftains or warlords of the troubled Sturlunga-age, he 


“is sitting at home during the winter up to Christmas. But at Christmas he in- 
vites all the best men of the West firths, and he gave a great feast at Mfrar. 
pérdr then made the vow never to capture a man in a church, no matter how 
much that man might have offended him, and this vow he kept.” 


Historians writing about this time have remarked that of all the warlords 
of the Sturlunga-age, Pérdr seems to have been the one most touched 
by the chivalrous ideals of the time. Thus, on another occasion, it is 
stated that he warned his men to spare women and churches. 

It was Nyrop’s opinion, expressed in his first article, that the heit- 
strenging among the Norsemen was an old custom which died out with 
heathendom. However, in his second article, he believes that he has 
found in a French poem of the thirteenth century: Sone de Nansai, 
edited by Moritz Goldschmidt (Tiibingen, 1899), lines 3265-3302, a 
description of heitstrenging as performed at a feast in the hall of the king 
of Norway. The case from Sturlunga saga removes all doubts as to the 
existence of the custom in the thirteenth century. In fact it is much more 
certain than its existence in older times, for since we cannot trust Por- 
m6®r’s verse, which would take us back to ca. 1025, we find the word 
first in poetry and prose dating from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It is rather astonishing that it should not be preserved some- 
where in the great bulk uf Scaldic and Eddic poetry if it was old, and 
we have in connection with Helga kvida Hjervardssonar and J 6msvtking- 
adrépa mentioned the possibility that it was of southern origin intro- 
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duced with the romantic spirit in the twelfth century. Moreover, it is 
singular that two of the oldest instances should be associated with 
English sources, viz. the Hrélfs saga tradition, whose Danish and Ice- 
landic branches have near parallels in Beowulf, and the Jémsvtkinga 
tradition, with striking parallels to be found in the Battle of Maldon, a 
contemporary poem celebrating a battle in which some Jé6msvikingar 
in all probability took part. This goes far to prove the existence of the 
custom in Denmark of ca. 1000, and, in view of that, one can probably 
agree with Nyrop and Grgnbech (Vor Folkeat, tv, 69-73) that the custom 
is ancient in Scandinavia. It follows that the instances of heitstrenging 
in Landnéma, Hrafnkels saga, etc., might be old, although they could 
just as well be explained on the theory of the twelfth-century romantic 
influence, mentioned above. 


III 


I shall now give a short résumé of Nyrop’s article in so far as it treats 
the custom outside of Scandinavia. As far as Germany is concerned 
Nyrop is able to adduce only one example, from Ekkehard’s Waltharius 
de Aquitania (tenth century): Before he starts fighting with twelve of 
Gunther’s picked men he says: “This I promise proudly that no Frank 
shall return to tell my wife that he has, unpunished, dared to take any- 
thing of my dear treasure.” Hardly has he spoken these words before 
he throws himself on the earth and asks God’s forgiveness quia talia 
dixit. “This,” says Nyrop, “can hardly mean anything else than that he 
has suddenly discovered that he has sinned against God by keeping an 
old heathen custom.” 

In France the custom is well known, but Nyrop is of opinion that it 
is not autochthonous there, as neither the Romans nor the Celts knew 
it. He therefore believes that it was introduced by the Germanic Francs. 
Nyrop cites instances from the Chanson de Roland (eleventh cent., 
Marsilie’s nephew vows to kill Roland, Roland vows to fall foremost 
of his men), and the Lay of Gaydon (thirteenth cent.; vows in the hall) 
The French words for strengja heit are: vouwer, faire veu, and se vanter, 
the vow itself is veu, vantance, vantise, but vanter and its derivatives are 
used not only of future deeds, but also of things past. Thus it corresponds 
to the Old English gilp, Mod. Engl. boast. 

Besides these words there also occurs in Old French the word gaber 
used about comical vows and boasts (gabs), these gabs occur e.g. in 
Pélerinage Charlemagne, and they are not translated into Old Norse by 
heitstrenging but by geipun, geiplur, the verb geipa “to use big words, 
boast.” 

In the later romances of chivalry one finds the motif in Méraugis, 
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Perceforest, Lancelot du Lac, Tirant le blanc, and other works. The living 
custom has developed into an empty literary motif. Later on, however, 
there are attempts to reintroduce it into real life. 

In Les V eux du Paon (ca. 1300) the knights make vows over a peacock. 
Thepeacock—a highly esteemed bird in the Middle Ages—was sent around 
for everybody to make a vow on it, whereupon it was carved by the most 
valiant knight and everybody received his share. This poem became 
very popular; it is copied in Le Restor du Paon and Le Parfait du Paon, 
and translated into other languages. The motif becomes not only a “lieu 
commun” in the literature but is sometimes actually introduced into 
chivalrous feasts. Thus Oliver de la Marche describes a feast celebrated 
by the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe le Bon, in 1454, in which vows are 
made on a pheasant. Nyrop believes that this bird ceremonial is of 
English origin, where the motif of vowing is found in the older romances: 
The Avowinge of King Arthur, Sir Gawan, Sir Kaye, and Sir Bauvdewyn of 
Bretan. See J. Robson, Three Early English Metrical Romances, (London, 
1842). 

For later examples of vowing over birds Nyrop cites the Chronicle of 
Mattheus of Westminster (cf. Canterbury Tales, [ed. Tyrwhitt, London, 
1830], v, 7-8): In 1306 King Edward 1 swears by two swans to go to 
Scotland aad avenge Johan Comyn’s death. Cp. also Les V eux du Héron 
from ca. 1340, a sort of prelude to the Hundred Years’ War between the 
English and the French. 

In addition Nyrop adduces some examples of the motif from Spanish 
and Italian sources, but he looks upon them as introduced from France. 

His résumé of the custom’s history is as follows: 


Among the Germanic tribes it was customary in heathen times that the 
warriors in the evening after a party under the influence of the wine should 
praise themselves in different ways, either by vowing to do great deeds, or by 
boasting of deeds they already had performed, or else of some treasured things 
of their own. This can, however, be proved only indirectly. The first form of this 
social custom is represented by the Norsemen’s heilstrenging, which exclusively 
consists in vowing to perform great deeds in the future; in the French heroic 
poetry we find both forms combined. Among the Scandinavians the custom is 
linked with many heathen ceremonies, of which we find no trace in France, 
where a certain ceremonial is introduced only later from England. Among the 
Scandinavians and the Germans the custom died out with heathendom and 
never degenerated into a “survival”; in France it persisted after the introduction 
of Christianity in a modified form, but soon lost its hold in real life, but as a part 
of French culture the knowledge of the custom, in the form of a literary motif, 
was spread to England, Italy, and Spain. 


This conclusion now needs to be modified. We meet the custom first 
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among the English, and there in its original form, devoid as yet of any 
ceremony. It is of considerable interest that there we also find it—as 
later in France—with its two faces, one to the past or present, and one 
to the future; gilp has both these aspects, and beot seems to acquire them 
too. In the Icelandic sources we find it also perhaps in a primitive stage, 
but forms of it occur in which it is strengthened with all sorts of cere- 
mony. Nor is it quite right to say that the custom died away with 
Christendom in the North, or if so, the custom must have been reintro- 
duced through southern influence: witness the vows of Pérdr kakali at 
Christmas 1243, and Nyrop’s article in Aarbéger. 

Nyrop mentions the fact that a similar custom is well known in Old 
Russia,” judging by the Old Russian bylini; and he quotes Rambaud, 
La Russie épique (Paris, 1876), pp. 83, 135, 258. He believes that the 
custom is autochthonous in Russia, not introduced by the Vzringjar. 
As in France the custom there seems reduced to a conventional epic 
motif, and in Russia it tends to be boasting of past deeds (cf. the Scan- 
dinavian manpairing), whereas in France it is rather of future deeds. 

Nyrop says that he was not able to find parallels in the epic poetry of 
other nations, although “the custom is in itself so natural that it should 
be able to originate in any warlike society.” The only further example 
he draws from a book on the Nicobar Islands: Dictionary of the Nan- 
cowry Dialect of the Nicobarese language, by Mrs. de Roepstorff (Calcutta, 
1884). He seems thus to have overlooked the existence of the example 
in the Iliad (xx, 83 ff.) quoted by Klaeber (Beowulf, p. 143) as a parallel 
to Beowulf 480 ff. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 

The Johns Hopkins University 


12 The Russian custom is also discussed briefly by O. B. Briem, “‘Germanische und Rus- 
sische Heldendichtung,” Germ.-Rom. Monatschrift xvu, 346 ff., where Beowulf is also com- 
pared (the Hunfer® episode). 


Note: Pertinent literature partly coming to my notice after this article was written: 
Sofus Larsen, “‘Jémsborg,” Aarbéger f. nord. Oldk. III Rekke 17: 1-138; 18: 1-128; 
21: 1-106; see esp. 17: 54. 

B. S. Phillspotts, “The Battle of Maldon, “Mod. Lang. Review, xxtv 172-190. 

Marie Ashdown, English and Norse Documents relating to the reign of Ethelred the Unready 
(Cambridge 1930). 

John R. Reinhard, “Some Illustrations of the Mediaeval gab,” Essays and Studies in Engl. 
Comparative Literature, Univ. of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1933), pp. 27-57. 

Levin L. Schiicking, Heldenstoliz und W iirde im Angelsdchsischen. Leipzig, L. Hirzel, 1933. 
(=Abhandl. der phil.-hist. Kl. der Sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften xiu, No. V.) 
Contains a most important study of beot. 
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THE LATIN INITIAL SYLLABLE IN THE ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 


HE cardinal question of the inherent strength of the initial syllable 

has again been raised by Roland G. Kent in an article “The Alleged 
Strength of the Initial Syllable,” Language, vu, 3, (September, 1931), 
179-189. Kent introduces his challenge of certain current notions of the 
Latin accent with the query: 


Does the initial syllable of a word possess some peculiar strength which makes it 
resist change or loss of its vowel better than other syllables do—other factors be- 
ing equal? 


Kent has rendered a great service to linguistic science in general and to 
Romance linguistic scientists in particular by compelling a reéxamina- 
tion of the accepted theories as to the peculiar conditions attending the 
initial position. Judging a priori, empirically,and absolutely, one can with 
perfect truth assert that initial vowels and syllables do undergo phonetic 
changes and even suffer loss. However, the evidence which I here present 
indicates for Indo-European, and conclusively proves, I hope, for Ro- 
mance, that the loss of the initial portion of a word—I include for com- 
pleteness about twenty-seven instances of the loss of initial consonant— 
the loss of vowels, or vowels in initial syllables, or of initial syllables is a 
comparatively rare phenomenon which can virtually always be explained 
on the basis of special circumstances. I shall offer a theory to account 
for the comparative freedom from such change in Romance. Although 
my main task is to follow the initial syllable of Latin linto the separate 
Romance languages I first sum up the Indo-European situation. 

It is a matter of common observation and knowledge that initial 
vowels, consonants, and syllables, even when in unaccented position, 
suffer far less loss and change than do final vowels, consonants, and syl- 
lables. For instance, Greek allows only r, s, m at the ends of words; m 
becomes m, and stops are lost. Initially, however, both IE 7 and / remain; 
p, t, and & remain. Latin loses final d after long vowels. In Germanic, 
final dental stops are lost in words longer than one syllable. In Slavic, 
final ¢ and d disappear; even s disappears. Again, initially, Germanic 
keeps dental stops, though of course modifying the sound. In Slavic, s 
elsewhere remains. In Latin, initial d remains. In Sanskrit, the loss of 
initial vowels shown in te ’bharan, sarvé ’pi, prabhé ’tra is a matter of sen- 
tence phonetics or sentence sandhi. In a sense, these vowels are not ini- 
tials. The second word is really an enclitic. Besides, this rule applies only 
to initial a, and a as an augment may be omitted. In the Vedic language, 
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the loss of a after final ¢ or 0 is only occasional.! The real point is that this 
loss of a occurs even though normally the vowel lost is accented. From 
such cases it can not be argued that there is in general no special force 
on the initial syllable. All that can be maintained is that very occasion- 
ally a vowel or syllable has lost its accent in sentence sandhi as part of 
a phrase or breath group, felt as a unit. I shall treat still another ap- 
proach to this problem when examining the phenomenon in Italian. 

Occasional IE loss of vowels in initial syllables mirrored in certain 
forms in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and other ancient IE languages (zero 
grade of ablaut) seems beyond question due in large measure to enclisis 
of the verb, or to loss of vowel in the root syllable of reduplicated forms 
(*esmes >smes; *memenisco>memnisco), and it seems that by analogy 
there arose reformations corresponding to Greek uvao@ar, uviov, and 
mrepov. That is, the combinations arose first, not in initial syllables, but 
elsewhere, and later found their way into initial syllables either by re- 
formation or because the loss was allowed to occur there on the pattern 
of the loss in other positions.—I do not discuss forms like uva, which is 
evidently a borrowed word.—The noteworthy fact is that the verb, even 
though in all forms in main clauses enclitic in IE, shows only a very small 
number of instances of the loss of initial syllable or vowel. 

To resume: in Latin the loss of initial vowels and syllables is virtually 
non-existent. Only ¢ is lost in es, est—after a vowel and after us, is, um.2— 
I shall not discuss the nature and position of Latin accent, nor review 
the works of Juret,* who speaks of an “accent d’intensité qui frappe la 
syllabe initiale d’un mot latin” (p. 256) and of Vendryes.* But I must 
observe that Vendryes, in support of his thesis of a special stress on the 
initial in Rumanian and Italian, directs attention to such consonantal 
doubling as rettorica, seppelire, pellegrino, tollerare, scellerato. However, 
in each of these examples, with the possible exception of rettorica, the 
secondary accent happens to fall on the initial syllable. That this second- 
ary-accented syllable is also the first syllable is fortuitous and inciden- 
tal. In regard to rettorica, many linguists allow of a secondary accent 
immediately preceding the chief-accented syllable of a word. Discussion 
of this point is beyond the scope of the present examination. The im- 
portant point as far as Romance is concerned is Vendryes’ argument that 
the existence of initial intensity in Latin ended as soon as the first 
literary documents appear. 


1W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, 4th ed. (Anastatic reprint), (Leipzig, Boston, 
1896, 1913), §135, e. 

2 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik (Iwan von Miiller: Handbuch der Aliertumswis- 
senschaft), 5th ed. (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1928), p. 174. 

3 Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1913). 

* Recherches sur V histoire et les effets de Vintensité initiale en latin (Paris: 1902). 
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In considering the conditions in the Romance languages, the first 
principle to lay down is this: Unaccented vowels in initial syllables 
remain.’ Now, the force of initial sounds, even in sentence or phrase 
phonetics, is illustrated in the treatment of initial consonants which have 
become intervocalic, as in illu patre. The Romance resultants are e/ 
padre, not el badre; le pére, not le vére. It is indeed true that a certain 
amount of obscuration and even loss of vowels occurs but, as I shall later 
demonstrate, we must recognize them as special cases and study them 
word by word and class by class. As Meyer-Liibke says, a special reason 
is not evident in every instance. It is for linguists to investigate such 
special cases and seek out the reasons. 

Undoubtedly the dialects show greater initial loss than the literary 
languages, but even there the phenomenon is not usual nor even frequent. 
Indeed, many losses of initial syllables rest on etymologies that are sub- 
ject to doubt, on assumed forms, or on borrowed forms involving con- 
ditions not clearly discernible, and on a very small number of forms 
clearly subject to very special conditions which are not fully known. 
Besides, when we consider that in a few instances (ille, unus, etc.) as the 
word stands by itself the lost vowel or syllable actually bears the accent, 
and when we further consider that in a good proportion of instances the 
lost vowel or syllable, as the word stands alone, is actually protected by 
a secondary accent (abbatissa, abundare, etc.), we must recognize special 
conditions. Objection will be made that at the end of a word a vowel or 
syllable, even though recipient of a secondary stress accent, is frequently 
lost. But in a word of the type of abbatissa, the unaccented initial vowel 
remains,® while the final unaccented vowel is frequently lost. In French, 
for instance, while final unaccented or secondary-accented a has become 
e, initial unaccented a remains: amare-O.F .amer. An interpretation that 
would indicate a greater susceptibility to loss than that of other syllables 
is, of course, inadmissible. 

As a preliminary to a treatment of several categories of Romance 
examples I first present a survey of the individual languages. 

In Italian, initial vowels in general remain:’ amore, aperto, fard, stard, 
dard. Contrast these latter three forms with such futures as canterd, 
where the Latin a is not initial. The fact that in literary Italian final 
vowels remain, while a number of special cases of loss of initial vowel can 
be cited, is no argument for a special susceptibility of initial syllables. 
Nor is a hypothesis of equal susceptibility better founded. The spoken 
language and dialects show extensive loss of final vowels. In poetry such 


5 See Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der rom. Spr., Erster Band: Lautlehre, (Leipzig: R. 
Reisland, 1890), §349 ff. 6 Meyer-Liibke, of. cit., §341. 

7B. Weise, Altitalienisches Elementarbuch, zweite verb. Aufl. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1928), p. 22, ff. 
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vowels disappear in pause. Note also gran, san, su, etc. If the varied 
treatment of consonants is sufficient to show a distinction, witness the 
invariable loss of final ¢ as Latin develops into Italian with the persis- 
tence of initial ¢. Initial s remains, but final s falls, although it seems to 
leave traces of itself in monosyllables.*® 

In Sicilian, aphaeresis is more limited than might be supposed, for the 
special conditions are those of Italian, discussed below. 

In Spanish, while final Latin e frequently disappears, unaccented e 
in initial syllable remains. Initial ¢ remains, final ¢ disappears. The 
initial vowel is the most resistant of all atonic vowels.® 

In French, as is well known, final vowels other than a have been lost. 
Examples are numerous.’® However, in the first syllable, before the chief 
or secondary accent they remain: debere-deveir; avaru-aver; habere- 
aveir; barone-baron. [Free a after palatals becomes e: caballu-cheval ; and 
free g becomes u: colore-culour, dolore-dulour.| As for consonants, in 
French most final consonants tend to disappear, whereas initially they 
remain. Compare the situation in Spanish and Italian. 

In Provencal initial consonants and vowels remain: amare-amar; 
occasione-occaizo. All final vowels except a disappear." 

In the Rhaeto-Romance dialects there is loss of final vowels except a, 
but initials ‘en principe” remain intact, but are “pretty liable to disap- 
pear as a result of contractions.’ In other words, the loss goes by no 
means along the same lines as final loss. 

As a result of an examination of the vocabulary of Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch,™ I have collected examples of 
the loss of initial vowels, consonants, and syllables containing a con- 
sonant plus a vowel. From this list I exclude reconstructed or assumed 
forms, forms based on doubtful or objectionable etymologies, forms 
borrowed from other Romance languages or dialects, learned words, 
and lastly, derivatives. On this basis I have drawn up a list containing 
some 390 examples. It includes a very small number of examples not 
found in M.-L.’s dictionary: special forms of i//le and unus. Of the recon- 
structed or assumed forms which have been excluded from the list, none 
represents a type not found within the list. Therefore the treatment 
covers all the possibilities. 

5 Weise, §88, p. 49. 

® R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramética histérica espaftola, 5th ed. (Madrid: Sudrez, 
1929), §22. 

10 See Schwan-Behrens, Gramm. des Altfr., 12th revised ed., (Leipzig, 1925), §78, 2d. 

11. Q, Schultz-Gora, Aliprov. Elementarbuch, 4th enlarged ed. (Heidelberg, 1924), §57. 

2 EF. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, deuxitme éd. ref.et compl. (Paris: Klinck- 


sieck 1923),—later edition not necessary. 
8 Zweite unverand. Aufl. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1924). 
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In the list of 390 forms only 27 show loss of the initial consonant and 
nothing else in each case, in one or two dialects. (1) Loss of d occurs in 7 
out of at least 359 words: dactylus, damascenus, Danemark, darcanah, 
deliquare, dextralis, discedere; (2) Loss of I occurs in 15 out of at least 
392 words: labellum, labrusca, laburnum, laegerfass, lacrima, larix, late- 
ralis, lazvard, leckerli, lepadellio, limen, linter, lucerna, luminare, lumbricus. 
A special condition in the modern literary language of Rumanian is the 
complete (?) disappearance of / before a palatal vowel (i), as in linum-in. 
But Old Rumanian and dialects preserve the palatized resultant of this 
1. (3) Loss of m occurs in 1 out of at least 611 words: alternative form of 
moma in dialect of Valtellina. (4) Loss of occurs in 2 out of at least 206 
words: nahho, narthex. (5) Loss of v occurs in 3-4 out of at least 363 
words: verticula, vespertinus, vitex, vivacius (haplolegy). Translated in- 
to percentages this means that / was lost in a little over 314 per cent 
of cases; next came loss of d with a little less than 2 per cent; then came 
n with a little less than 1 per cent; then » with still less, and lastly m 
with only 1 case out of 611. The significance of this situation will be 
readily discerned. L is the consonant of the definite article, d is the con- 
sonant of the preposition de that jumped into such prominence in Ro- 
mance, m is the consonant of the indefinite article, m is the consonant of 
the possessive adjective mo (see the example cited). The 3 cases of the 
loss of » are peculiar and I am not prepared to give a wholly satisfactory 
explanation. But apart from all these considerations we note the small 
percentages of occurrences of the loss of these initial consonants and the 
total lack of such loss with other initial consonants.“ 

This leaves 363 forms exhibiting loss of initial vowel or initial syllable, 
or the interconsonantal vowel of the initial syllable. With possibly two 
or three exceptions, the loss is not common to the Romance languages 
and dialects, but occurs in only one or two dialects. Often only one dialect 
has made it necessary to include the form. (1) Quiritare, supposed to 
have developed into Italian gridare,» Spanish gritar, and French crier, 
which further shows a general Romance loss of the vowel of the initial 
syllable, is of a questionable etymology. At any rate, there is the possi- 
bility of contamination with some other form. (2) Derectus,"™ generally 
showing loss of the vowel of the initial syllable, has the full form in 
Spanish (derecho) and alternate forms in other Romance languages and 
dialects. Directiare does not show a general loss of the vowel of the first 
syllable. Out of the 390 forms, loss of initial @ or ha occurs in 89 cases: 


4 On loss of initial consonant, see M.-L.: Gramm. der rom. Spr., §§428, 429. 
4 For a theory as to this loss see D’Ovidio-Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica della lingua 
dei dialetti italiani, 3rd rev. ed. by Polcari (Milano: Hoepli, 1932), pp. 97-98.  ™%® Ibid. 
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abbatia, abbattssa, ab oculus, abortire, abrotonum, abscisa, abstergere, abundare, 
acathartus, acceia (acceggia), acernia, acidula, acucula, aculeatus, acumen, acu- 
tiare, aderigere, adjutare, ad retro, advocatus, aegyptius, aequalis, aeramen, aerugo, 
aestivus, agina, agnellus [Rum. miel contamination?], Agnes, agulia, alaternus, 
alauda, alisna, allisus, amaitja, amalocia, amalusta, amaracus, amaricosus, 
amarus, amatrix [contamination?], amicus [Fr. ma mie due to wrong division], 
amor [in derivatives and phrase], amurca, amygdala, anhela (or alena), animalia, 
anniculus, annualis, antenna (Sic.], antistes, apicula, apotheca, appectorare, ap- 
posticius, aprilis, Apulia, aguana, aranea, araneolus, araneus, arenarium, arista, 
Arras, arrectus, arrugia, ascalonia, asparagus, asperges, aspretum, astutia, atra- 
mentum, atiegia, attendere, aucupium, auricula, auscultare (ascultare), aulumnare, 
aultumnus, avena, averta, aviaticus, avistarda, avunculus, axilla, axungia, azimus, 
habbat-halua, habersack, habitatio. 


In M.-L.’s vocabulary there are no less than 850 words beginning with 
a. In several of the foregoing instances initial a, even though protected 
by a secondary accent, has disappeared. This surely is unusual. 

The loss of the prefix de and of di in dis occurs in 19 instances: 


december, delerus, descendere, desertus, desiderare, despoliare, destruere, discerpere, 
discooperire, discrimen, disligare, disparescere, disparpaliare, dispendere, dis per- 
tire, dis plicere, displicare, distractiare, disvestire. 


Domesticus (change of prefix), dum interim (change of prefix and con- 
fusion), might be added. Loss of de I find rare: 5 out of 129 words. 
The loss of initial e of the prefix ex occurs in 58 forms: 


exagium, exalbare, exalbidus, examen, examinare, exaquare, exartia, exaurare, ex- 
caldare, excarminare, excavare, excepte, excernere, excitare, exclamare, excolare, 
excompliare, excurrere, excussa, excutere, exemplum, exemptare, exhalare, exher- 
bare, exmulgere, exoria, expandere, expanticare, expavantare, expavere, expedire, 
expensa, expertus, expingere, explanare, expletus, explicare, exponere, exporrigere, 
exprimere, expurgare, exquadrare, exquartare, exsiccare, exsomnare, exstingere, 
exstirpare, exsucare, exsuctus, exsurdus, extaris, extendere, extergere, extorquere, 
extremescere, extremus, exturbare, exvolare. 


To this add hexametus. (Reconstructed or assumed forms not listed offer 
52 examples). Altogether, my list has about 80 examples of words be- 
ginning with e plus 5 beginning with he or hae. Besides those already 
mentioned we find suffering loss of e or of first syllable: 

aestimare, ebriacus, ecclesia, eicona, elleemosyna, elixare, elixus, eluvies, emanci- 
pare, emendare, emplasirum, epithema, epithumon, ericius, errativus, eruca, erysi- 
pelas, erythrinus, escariola, expectare. 


To this add haediolus, haematites, hebdomas, hereditare. In M.-L.’s 
vocabulary there are no less than 303 words beginning with e. 
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In M.-L. at least 311 words begin with i. My list includes 50 forms, to 
which add 2 beginning with hi. Of these, 30 begin with the prefix in: 
ibriq, iliceus, illac, ille, illic, illice, illinc, illoc, illuvies, imaginatus, imago, im- 
mundus, impedicare, impendere, impensus, impetigo, impulsare, incendere, incen- 
dimentum, incernere, inclaustrum, inde, indicium, infra, infulcire, infultus, in- 
fundere, ingenium, ingluvies, inimicus, initiare, insania, insertare, insignia, in- 
simul, insipidus, instigare, instrumentum, insubulum, insulsus, intaminare, inter- 
fodere, interritare, internecare, interventum, intra, inversum, iracundia, ischiaticus, 
ista (in phrases), hirundo, hispaniolus. 


Out of M.-L.’s 120 words beginning with o we have 17 examples of loss, 
plus 3 beginning with ho: 


obiratus, oblata, obscurus, observare, obturare, occasio, offella, officina, oliva, oluc- 
cus, onycha, opacus, oportere, opulus, origanum, oryza, ovile, hoc anno, hordeolum, 


hos pitale. 


Here, too, are presented instances of the loss of initial vowel, even though 
protected by a secondary accent. 

M.-L. has 82 words beginning with u. My list includes 5, plus 1 be- 
ginning with hu: umbilicus, unus, upupa, uranoscopus, utensilia, humor. 
Of these 6 the u has the secondary accent in 3 forms. 

By approximate percentages the losses list themselves as follows: e, 
29 per cent; 0, 18 per cent; i, 17 per cent; a, 11 per cent; u, 7 per cent. 
The handbooks therefore give misleading information in regard to the 
relative loss of a and of the other vowels. Although there are more in- 
stances of the loss of initial a, such loss occurs in only 11 per cent of pos- 
sible cases, while e is lost in a much higher percentage. 

Of words beginning with consonants I find only 59 examples of the 
loss of the vowel of the initial syllable: 


burricus [no examples of b plus vowel plus / >b/ were found], celeusma, cellarium, 
colligere, columbinus, columbula, coryleus, deligere (dialects of France), delinare, 
deramare, desertus, directiare, directura, directus (derectus), dirigere, duracinus, 
feretrum, ferrugo, gallina, gelare, kyrie+eleison, minutia, pelliceus, pellicula, 
perexsucare, perire, pilosus, pullicenus [no examples of pal, par>pl, pr were 
found], recenare, recidivare, saetacium, scarabaeus, secundare, securis, securus, 
serotinus, sextarius (haplology), sinister, spelunca, stiricidium, subella, sub- 
monere, symptoma, terebellum, terebra (tenebra), terraneus, theriaca, torcular, tor- 
culum [no examples of tal>tl were found. Cp. di above], venenum, venire, ve- 
ranum, veratrum, vessica, vetustus, vicinus, viticula, vorago. 


This is a small percentage when one considers the possibility involved 
in the reduction of a syllable of the type b-l, b-, c-l, c-r, (k-l, k-r), d-l, 
d-r, f-l, f-r, g-l, g-r, p-l, p-r, s-l, s-r, t-r, v-l, v-r, and even consonant plus n. 
Again, we must bear in mind that the instances do not reflect general 
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Romance conditions. The number is based on examples from isolated 
languages and dialects. 

Surveying the loss under discussion, but leaving aside the loss of 
initial consonant, we note therefore the large percentage of the loss of 
initial e. The ensuing descending order is 0, i, a, u. The loss of the i 
of the prefix in occurs in at least 16 per cent of instances (30 out of 186); 
loss of de and of di of dis in nearly 13 per cent. This accounts for at least 
357 items of the 390 listed. 

The other 33 are of various types, rangeable by analogy under general 
categories. Two or three can be explained as haplologies. All must be 
studied individually and separately. Lastly, in a large number of in- 
stances of the loss of initial vowels, the full form simultaneously occurs. 

The drift of my argument is, therefore, this: loss of initial vowels or 
syllables is not part of the general phonetic development of the Latin 
unaccented syllables which proceeds along purely physical lines. Weigh 
the 396 examples against the overwhelming instances of the loss of final 
unaccented vowels or syllables, of which every page of M.-L.’s dictionary 
furnishes examples (abante-avant ; abhorrescere-aburrir ; abominatus-abo(s)- 
me; etc.). The vocabulary contains 734 pages and at least 9,636 words. 
Would anyone contend that 96 instances of the loss of initial a, where the 
Romance languages universally preserve final unaccented a, are explain- 
able as due to nothing else than the operation of a stress accent on some 
other portion of the word? 

The first category we examine is that of the loss of initial a. In a large 
number of instances the loss of this a is due to amalgamation with the 
article.'© Senza, cited by Kent as absentia is not sure—I suggest sine 
with some contamination; but, even if the etymology is admitted, the 
word belongs here. Objection will now be interposed that this explana- 
tion does not account for masculine nouns and for verbs and other forms. 
In the case of masculines, the loss of initial a is actually rarer.’? But once 
you have l’apecchia>la pecchia you easily step to a similar division with 
masculines. Besides, a confusion as to which part is the article and a 
confusion as to the proper form of the article, and even a change of 
gender due to this confusion or to analogy, is not only possible but is 
attested in a number of instances in the Romance languages. 

There are other considerations which apply to both verbs and nouns. 
Leaving aside the ever-present element of analogy, we find in the Ro- 
mance languages a constant flux and reflux of composition and decom- 
position. This psychological element sometimes produced the loss of 

18 See M.-L., Ital. Gram. (Leipzig: Reisland, 1890), §144, p. 86, and Wiese, op. cit., §48.— 


For another explanation of aphaeresis in Italian see D’Ovidio—M.-L., op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
17 M.-L., Ital. Gramm., §144, p. 86. 
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initial vowels. After the risc of the use of il dio one never knew whether 
the form was iddio or simply dio. This, too, is a case of alternate forms. 
Prepositions and adverbs were extensively compounded. Jnante is a 
type of such composition, alongside of ante. Again, Italian spiacere, 
French déplaire, Spanish desplacer show that Latin and Romance 
speakers said displacere, not displicere. The most usual prefixes for 
verbal composition are ad, in, e or ex, de or dis.'* We can thus explain 
very many cases of the loss of the vowels a, 7, and e on the basis of such 
analogy: intra-Italian tra; infultus-Italian folto; inimicus-Italian nemico, 
Engadinian and Friulian similarly. Examples of this type are numerous. 

The first syllable of encore shows the influence of the preposition in 
(en) on the beginning of this word—if the “correct” form is ancore. 

In Italian initial i is not infrequently lost before final vowel. This is 
chiefly in the case of the prefix in: fard ’nalzato, and even bellec¢e 
‘maginai, pik ‘norato.® Here we have a complication of causes—the 
accent of the phrase and the vocalic ending of the previous word. It may 
be stated that the vocalic ending of the previous word serves as a sub- 
stitute for the lost i—that is, the vocalic commencement of the following 
word is not really lost but absorbed into the vocalic termination of the 
preceding word. Note, however, that even this loss is limited. Where 
we find in certain Italian dialects forms like ntamenasse, nklaustru, we 
must determine whether the is not really vocalic. Sicilian has a special 
fondness for such beginnings nt-, nf-, etc. The m seems to be really syl- 
labic. Therefore, we have not a vocalic loss, but a modification. The 
loss of initial 7 in such words as insipidus, instrumentum, though entirely 
referable to my preceding category, is further bound up with the question 
of the prosthetic 7° and the consonantal combination of s plus a stop. 
First of all, the combination ms was reduced to s (mensa-mesa; sponsus- 
sposo). Then the loss of the i in Italian was due to confusion with the 
prosthetic i. The prosthetic i, though it remains in French and Spanish, 
is lost in Italian. Old manuscripts show 7 and Sardinian and other 
dialects maintain this prosthetic vowel. This loss, while not entire (con 
istudio, in instrada, non ispignere) is a complicated one, in which some 
scholars have indicated a Teutonic influence.” It is in this perspective 
that the loss of the initial vowel or syllable of imstrumentum (Italian 
strumento) and hispaniolus (Italian spagnuolo) must be viewed. Other- 
wise, an entirely unfocussed picture is obtained. 

Radiating from this point we proceed to the loss of other vowels: 
@ (Italian stimare), e, a, and 0. In some cases of the loss of 0 it is evident 

18 Bourciez, op. cit. Weise, op. cit. 
% The prosthetic 7 is witness to what effort is made toward the preservation of the initial. 
*1 See further M.-L., Gr. der rom. Spr., §373. * See M.-L., It. Gramm., pp. 86-87. 
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that the o first passed into an a before disappearance or that a form in o 
was replaced by one having a: Italian and Spanish reflect atturare, not 
obturare; occasio appears in Italian as (ac)cagione and in Old French as 
achoison, as well as ochoison. Here we have clearly a change of prefix. 
Add to this element the fact that o as well as a is the final vowel of the 
accusative form of the article. [Latin i becomes o in Romance, except in 
Rumanian and Sardinian.] None of my listed instances of the loss of 
initial o is found to occur in either Rumanian or Sardinian. 

To all this must be added the Italian loss of di in dis and e of ex as due 
to a combination of confusions—preposition de, privative prefixes dis, 
and ex, and prosthetic i: dispendere-spendere; displacere-spiacere; 
exagium-saggio; examen-sciame; exemplum-scempio. This loss occurs to 
a certain extent also in Engadinian and Friulian. Of words beginning with 
ex, dis, des, and is(his) Kent’s list of 56 words contains the large propor- 
tion of 31. Consequently, more than 55 per cent of his examples of Latin 
words fall under this category. For the confusion of dis and ex see 
Bourciez, §415. 

The next subdivision of this category consists of a very special and a 
very limited loss represented by the examples stamattina (ista matina), 
stasera, stanotte, which are not only proclitics, but which have suffered 
as a result of a confusion identical with that of hispaniolus-spagnuolo. 
Once having mentioned the form iste we are logically carried along to a 
consideration of ille, unus, together with the forms connected with 
ille-, illac, illic (illice), illinc (illince), and illoc (illoce). In the latter case 
we have the possible influence of locus. The special forms of iste and of 
ille, etc., are really coexistent with the normal forms. That is, we have 
Old Italian esto, Spanish este; Italian egli, French il, and Spanish el. The 
forms without the initial vowel are the unaccented forms of sentence 
sandhi, or if you wish, they are prefixes. In Rumanian these forms of the 
article are, of course, suffixes. The loss no doubt arose first in the in- 
terior of a sentence and not when ile, etc., began the sentence. 

The principle of decomposition which I have above enunciated applies 
not only to Romance, but also to other examples cited by Kent for 
English, German, and Modern Greek. In many instances the initial 
vowel is treated not as an organic part of the word, but as a prefix which 
can wilfully be dispensed with. In some of the English examples the loss 
of the prefix a seems clearly due to confusion with the indefinite article 
or the prefix or particle a(am). In many cases where an initial vowel is 
lost, unattended by the loss of a following consonant we may have to 
consider the possibility that such a vowel (as 0) was treated as an ex- 
clamation and thus detached as an unorganic part of the word. 

The evidence proves conclusively that the loss of the initial syllable is 
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a rare phenomenon, and not of a general Romance nature, that the loss 
of the interconsonantal vowel of the initial syllable is a little more 
common, but still rare. Most frequent of all is the loss of initial vowel, 
but this, when we examine each individual language, is seen to be rare. 
In any Latin vocabulary we draw up, we shall find that it is often only 
one dialect that justifies the citation of this loss, and that the other 
Romance languages and dialects maintain the initial vowel. 

A careful survey shows that initial loss is far more gradual and much 
more stubborn and limited than the loss in other syllables. It follows, 
then, that the unaccented initial syllable is preserved and is less liable 
to loss than the final syllable or the middle syllable of word having its 
chief accent on the initial. The query now is: To what peculiar force is 
the preservation due? Clearly, it is not a special stress accent. No com- 
petent evidence indicates such accent. Again, the operation of purely 
physical causes would no doubt call for the loss of the unaccented initial 
syllable, along with other unaccented syllables of the word. In absence 
of any proof of a special physical force we are driven to the conclusion 
that the preservation is due to a predominant, or solely, psychological 
factor. That the intervention of other forces clearly psychological oc- 
casionally carries away this initial syllable is only added proof of the 
special psychical power inherent in this portion of a word.” 
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% H. Collitz in a paper (as yet unpublished) entitled “A Group of Clipped Words in 
Latin” lists a number of forms which allow me the observation that even in wilful, non- 
phonetic shortening the most extensive is the type that preserves the initial portion of the 
word. Collitz’? paper opens up a long vista to which linguists have surprisingly given 
scanty and often unfavorable attention. 
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AVOIR BEAU+INFINITIVE IN OLD FRENCH AND 
MODERN FRENCH 


HIS paper has for object the study of the type avoir beau+t infinitive 

in Old French and Modern French. While pursuing the research 
the author was led to the observation of several cognate types which will 
be treated later. These, however, may be occasionally referred to in the 
present paper by the following stock phrases: bel le salua, le blé leva bel, 
molt lor est bel. In all these types bel is used adverbially. 
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II. THE TYPE IL A BEAU FAIRE 


1. Whereas the cognate types already mentioned are found quite early 
in OF, the type avoir+-infinitive is slow to appear. “Seine Entstehung 
ist nicht ganz klar” (Haas, 1916, p. 334, § 363). No case has been found 
antedating the thirteenth century (cf. §11. 18). 

la. As to its original meaning, Littré says: 


Avoir beau c’est toujours avoir beau champ, beau temps, belle occasion; avoir 
beau faire, c’est proprement avoir tout favorable pour faire. Voila le sens ancien 
et naturel (Littré, voce beau). 


2. Thus, in the fourteenth century, when avoir+-infinitive begins to ap- 
pear in the texts, beau is an adjective modifying the infinitive exactly in 
the same way it modifies the substantive in such expressions as avoir beau 
temps, avoir beau jeu, etc. Haas most correctly speaks of the adjective 
as “urspriinglich zum infinitive gehérig” (Haas, 1916, p. 334, §363). 
Cf. Done ay je eti fol cuidier (Galeran, v. 4598; cf. v. 3002). Car mainte 
bele garce avoit Et seur tous biau diter savoit (Pélerin, v. 86). Et aussi nule 
punition ne deffence ne beau parler ou persuasion ne les pourroit retraire de 
mal faire (Oresme, Eth., 72; Littré). Et consideraient leurs gestes, leurs 
ruses, leurs soubresauts, et beau parler (Rabelais, I, xxiv). 
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3. The verb may vary as in the following examples: Lesquyeulx il 
faisoit beau voir sur les champs (Chevalerie Viviens, prose, p. 263; Haas). 
Il faisoit beau voir le pavillon par dedans (Jehan de Paris, p. 60; Haas). 
In these examples the group beau+-injfinitive represents a junction. The 
case is none other with avoir. (On junction and nexus, cf. Jespersen, 
1924, chap. vim1). (Cf. §11, 28a). 

3a. Littré gives several examples of faire beau used impersonally; 
its evolution seems to run parallel to that of avoir beau. It meant first 
“it est agréable de,” then, used ironically, came to mean “‘on serait mal 
recu a,” “il serait étrange.” Cf. Engl. J should like to see you (cf. Littré, 
voce beau, no. 11); (cf. §11. 28a). 

4. In OF we find fol cuidier, haut parler, beau faire without the indefi- 
nite article. Such constructions apparently originated in a period of tran- 
sition when at the same time the use of the indefinite article was far 
from general, and the infinitive was beginning to lose ground as a true 
verbal substantive (cf. §11. 9a, 10). Still one finds such cases as Si ai 
perdu un bon taisir (Chevalier au lion; Paris, 110.321). Curious survivals 
will crop up: Car aprés tout dans l’'amoureux mystére, Le bien parler ne 
vaut pas le bien faire (Laclos, Le bon choix; Caussy, p. 21). Beau-partir, 
“term de manége’” is still used as a substantive susceptible of being modi- 
fied by article or possessive adjective. 

5. This modifying of an infinitive by an adjective was possible in OF 
because the infinitive shared more fully than today the prerogatives of 
the substantive. We still say /e faire d’un artiste, but we cannot say son 
faire un tableau, le savoir d’un homme, but not son savoir la gégraphie. 
Even when expressing verbal action the infinitive in OF behaved truly 
like a substantive. 

6. This truly substantival use of the infinitive is normal in Italian: 
A seconda dello sporgere e del rientrare di quelli (Promessi Sposi, p. 9). 
In MF it would be necessary to use real substantives “les angles ren- 
trants et sortants.”” Avere un bel dire is used in Italian with the same 
meaning as avoir beau dire in OF (Fanfani, 1922, voce bel). The Vocabo- 
lario della Crusca gives avere un bel dire and aver bel dire (cf. §1v. 14). 

7. It might be objected that, if in avoir beau+-injinitive the adjective 
and the infinitive formed a junction, we should find groups like bel 
attendre. They are very rare, but a few are on record: S’il ne venoit pas 
nous aurions bel attendre (De Villiers, Festin, 1447; 17th cent.; cf. Louis 
x1., Nouv. xxv; Gréban, v. 25910; Haas). J] a bel aller a pied qui 
méne son cheval par la bride (Montaigne, 111, 287; Littré). 

8. In this connection Furetiére pertinently asks why one does not 
say: Cet enfant est bel en tout temps. Note that we still use the formula: 
c’est bel et bon, but we will say le beau est accouplé avec le bon (La Boétie; 
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Littré; cf. Meyer-Liibke, 1895, 11., 81, §56). Much as we can speak of 
un bel homme we can only say: cela est beau A voir. Cf. J’ai sous ma fenétre 
le beau et immense bassin (Thomas, quoted by Michiels, 1, 305). We 
still say un fol individu but il est devenu fou a lire des romans. Cf. gentil- 
homme and gentil enfant. 

8a. That the expression avoir beau gained favor at the time when the 
phonetic form bel was already condemned except in fixed formulas like 
un bel homme seems to account for the scarcity of the type bel attendre. 

9. Moreover, its appearance roughly coincides with the period at 
which the use of the infinitive as a substantive began to present the 
limitations characteristic of it in MF. 

10. This last observation may account for the fact that we never find 
avoir un beau faire (cf. §§ 1. 4-11. 6). 

11. In a group adjective+-infinitive like beau faire, the adjective may 
either remain a mere determinant of the verbal substantive or receive 
predicative value (cf. Paul, 1890, p. 135, §§206-207). Compare I see 
the red chair with I see the chair red. This last construction might be 
altered to I see red the chair; however unidiomatic, the displacement of 
the adjective would but strengthen its meaning. This displacement 
would not be possible in the fused group the red chair. 

12. Even in a group like J want good shoes where there is no possibility 
of shifting the word order, the adjective can be understood as a mere 
determinant of the substantive or as having predicative value. Sentence 
accent will vary accordingly. In the latter case it will fall more markedly 
on the adjective. 

13. When in il a beau faire the accent thus falls on beau the adjective, 
released from its former allegiance to the infinitive, is attracted to the 
finite verb; i] a (beau faire) becomes (il a beau) faire. Thus the adjective 
comes to modify the verb. As a result we obtain the verbal compound 
avoir beau. (On its use as a model auxiliary expressive of futile endeavor, 
cf. §§1r. 30-11. 36). But even in that verbal compound the element 
beau, rather an adverb now than an adjective, was stressed before avoir 
beau became purely a modal auxiliary expressive of futile endeavor. This 
is the meaning we find in the following example: Mme de Nemours fut 
desservie auprés du rot, Puysieux eut beau a la donner comme peu mesurée 
avec un prince du sang (Saint-Simon, 129.169; Littré). Note the presence 
of the preposition; this type is rare. Likewise in the proverb: A beau 
parler qui vient de loin. 

14. Beau, in avoir beau as understood in MF, assumed first a transitive 
character it did not have in OF; it ceased to express an autonomous idea 
to become an element of relation between the verb avoir and the follow- 
ing infinitive. Then it fused with avoir and formed the modal auxiliary 
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avoir beau. Cf. bon in cet habit est bon and cet habit est bon a jeter (cf. 
Séchehaye, 1926, p. 82). “La synthése admise par l’usage, aprés avoir 
été purement virtuelle, recgoit avec le temps des caractéres formels et 
sémantiques qui la consacrent et la fixent définitivement” (idid., p. 97). 
When beau fused with avoir it formed with the verb an “‘unité lexicolo- 
gique transitive” (ibid., p. 90). For a while beau had an intermediary 
function. Today it has no significative value left. 

15. The syntactic displacement presented by il a beau faire where 
avoir beau corresponds to a single idea (cf. aveir chier=chierir), must 
have been facilitated by the fact that already in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries bel (s) was both adjective and adverb. Only as an adverb 
could it have been used with a modal auxilary as in the following ex- 
ample: On neli pot biau veer qu’il ne feist se volonté et cortoisie a son pere 
de ce qui sien estoit (Beaumanoir, xxxIv, 49; Littré). 

16. The displacement of the syntactic relation reminds one very 
forcibly of what happens when in MF the adjective is shifted from the 
position after, to the position before, the substantive. While erreur 
simple means the contrary of erreur double, simple erreur means “‘simple- 
ment une erreur.” In simple erreur the adjective is already an adverb. 
Cf. Engl. pure love understood as both love that is pure and only love. A 
true story “‘une histoire vraie,”’ a real story “une vraie histoire.” 

17. From the point of view of formal logic the junction i a (beau 
faire), i.e., beau faire est sien, would be understood as a condensation of 
the nexus faire lui est beau, i.e., il a faire beau. “Das welke Blatt beruht 
auf das Blatt ist welk” (Schuchardt; Séchehaye, 1926, p. 67, note). 

18. Séchehaye, on the contrary, thinks that, of these two types, 
which he calls respectively Principal Complément and Sujet-Prédicat, 
if one must be deemed anterior to the other, it should be the former 
(junction). He maintains, however, that both types present a simul- 
taneous development (Séchehaye, 1926, pp. 21-38). 

18a. The following examples of the thirteenth century, one of the 
earliest found so far, may be understood as a nexus: Et des autres condi- 
tions qui sunt entre les autres sers estranges nous noz en avons biau taire, 
parce que nostre livre si est des coustumes de Biavoisis (Beaumanoir, XLv., 
31; Courrier). Nous noz en avons biau taire means here “we may well say 
nothing about it,” “nous pouvons n’en rien dire” or, more explicitly 
‘nous avons nous taire de cela comme beau.” Should we read it as “nous 
avons le (or un) beau (nous) taire de cela” it would be a juncticn; one 
may well doubt whether this is the case. 

19. Beau as understood in the example just quoted behaves like 
agréable in the following: M. Mézeray dit que M. Cotin avoit quelques vers 
que sa majesté trouveroit sans doute fort beaux et que si elle l’avoit agréable 
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on les lui liroit (Patru, 1658). We still say i a accoutumé de le faire, “he 
is wont to do it.” 

20. Even in MF the expression /’avoir belle is found, which may go 
back to OF l’avoir bel. The Dictionnaire de Trévoux gives V’avoir beau. 
The question whether belle in l’avoir belle is to be understood as a neuter 
adjective will be discussed in a subsequent paper. 

21. Beau in beau faire, even when that group is a junction, carries the 
meaning it has frequently in OF, that of much. Cf. “beau schon, gross”’ 
(Diez, 1878, p. 518, voce beaucoup). Without losing oneself into gossamer 
semantics it may be observed that there is a relation between what 
pleases you and what is abundant, between enjoyment and plenty. Thus 
il a beau faire, which primarily meant il lui est bel de faire, came to mean 
il a beaucoup a faire. In j’ai beau faire meaning “I have much to do” the 
predicative relation is extrinsic; in j’ai beau faire meaning “I have lief to 
do” the predicative relation is intrinsic. Let us observe in this connec- 
tion that the type il a beau faire appears about the same time that molt 
lor est bel becomes difficult to find (cf. colloq. French: y a bon). 

22. It is from il a beau faire meaning not il lui est bel de faire, but il a 
beaucoup 4 faire, that the present meaning of il a beau faire is derived. 
Beau in OF meaning “much,” a sentence like J’ai de beaux ennuis might 
have meant “great are my troubles.” If we follow the mechanism in- 
dicated by the case I see the red chair, I see red the chair (cf. §I1, 11), and 
apply it to j’ai de beaux ennuis we obtain: j’ai beau d’ennuis. This type 
apparently never existed but there was in OF mout d’ennui(s) which has 
been displaced by beaucoup d’ennui(s) (cf. §11. 31). 

23. The earliest examples on record of beaucoup (bellu colpu) show 
beau and coup written as two words. A hyphen was used as late as the 
early part of the nineteenth century. It is only recently that we have 
written beaucoup in one word (cf. long-temps, today longtemps). Nos 
engins getoient aus leurs; et les leurs aus nostres; més onques n’oy dire 
que les nostres feissent biau cop (Joinville, 221; Littré). “Biau cop dans 
Joinvilje est au propre; et il s’agit de beaux coups faits avec les engins de 
guerre’,(Littré). Et si avoit des esbatemens biau cop (Machault, p. 147; 
ibid.). Etneluyveis jamais tant de gens ensemble a beaucoup prées (Com- 
mines, 11.2, ibid.). Italian has bel copo; in Provencal one finds mancolp 
(Diez, 1872, p. 518). 

24. Grant coup was used in OF instead of beaucoup. “Dés le XIII 
siécle, on disait grand coup au sens de beaucoup, ce qui est évidemment 
la méme chose”’ (Littré). L’en estoit en conseill souvent; Grant coup avoit 
de sage gent (Le livre du bon Jehan; Littré). Le roy ot, par la paix faisant, 
grant coup de la terre le comte (Joinville, 206; ibid.). 

25. The change of meaning of beau from much to too much, which we 
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are going to deal with now, is not to surprise us. Trop in OF had only the 
meaning of “much.” Naif passed from the primitive meaning ‘‘natural’”’ 
to that of “too natural” therefore “simple-minded.” Cf. the inverse 
development of OF nice “fool” becoming ME nice; again OHG alwéri 
“entirely true” becoming MHG albern “‘silly.” Sans doute used to mean 
“je n’en doute point” as in : Vous nous avez obligées, sans doute (Pré- 
cieuses ridicules, sc. 12). Today sans doute means “‘probablement” as in 
sans doute il viendra aujourd’hui. Vaugelas still uses sans doute in its 
original meaning. Cf. d’abord meaning “immediately” (MF de prime 
abord) in the seventeenth century; now it has the meaning of first (adv.). 

26. ‘Tout beau, qui dans la langue de Corneille appartenait au style 
le plus élevé, n’est plus aujourd’hui que du style familier” (Littré, voce 
beau). Cf. Tout beau, Pauline: il entend vos paroles (Corneille, Polyeucte, 
v. 1215). Corneille is rather fond of using tout beau (cf. Hor. 11.6; 
Cinna, 1.2; Pomp. 111.2; Nicom., 1v.4; Littré). 

27. Note the various meanings which a simple expression like i] peut 
parler will yield: “he can speak,” “he may speak” and then with a slightly 
ironical turn “let him speak,” i.e., “he may now show what he can do as 
a speaker for there is plenty of speaking to do.” Again if you want to 
get there you will have to run may be taken as a matter-of-fact statement 
or, with stress on have, as implying that the effort may overtax your 
strength; you want has passed, in colloquial English, from the meaning 
of “‘you need” to that of “‘you will have to.” Cf. il faut in OF and in MF. 

28. Avoir beau became a concessive subjunct in the same way as 
espoir<spero, primarily “‘j’espére” became an adverb meaning “‘peut- 
étre”: Espoir changera ele encore (Chevalier au lion; Paris, 97.33). 

28a. Faire beau+-infinitive as in il ferait beau voir has passed through a 
development similar to that of avoir beau (Cf. §11. 3a). Whereas avoir 
beau can be used with any infinitive, faire beau seems to survive in MF 
especially in combination with voir. Cf. Beau fera se tenir ioyeulx & boire 
frais (Rabelais, mr. p. 250). (Cf. §11. 3.) 

28b. By the side of il fait beau MF presents also il fait bon+ infinitive. 
Whereas il fait beau is but a survival, il fait bon is a living type. It was 
used as early as the fourteenth century: A chacun d’eulx feroit il bon 
sembler (Cent Ballades, p. 215, v. 10). 

29. By semantic development avoir beau then passed from the meaning 
of “much” (beaucoup) taken first in a favorable and subsequently in an 
unfavorable sense to that of “too much.” This change of meaning must 
have determined the use of avoir beau in concessive clauses of a negative 
character and correlatively its gradually more frequent position as the 
first clause of the sentence. From s’il veut le faire, il a beau faire one passed 
to il a beau faire, il ne le fera pas (cf. Faye, 1931, passim). 
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30. Then avoir beau becomes adverbial with concessive meaning. 
Beau, urspriinglich zum Infinitiv gehérig, ware zu avoir bezogen worden, mit dem 
es ja heute eine Komposition bildet. Die konzessive Bedeutung des Ausdrucks 
hat sich vielleicht aus der ironischen Anwendung des Ausdrucks entwickelt 
Haas, 1916, 334, §363). 


Littré already quoted says in conclusion to his note: 


Vous avez beau dire, c’est primitivement il est bien 4 vous de dire; puis vous 
pouvez dire, on vous permet de dire, mais cela ne servira 4 rien. 


31. Martin (Courrier, 1872, m1., 131-132) thinks that avoir beau was 
a synonym of pouvoir bien. According to him pouvoir bien passed from an 
autonomous to an accessory meaning. Formerly assertive it became 
purely concessive. I/ travaille bien, il réussira. Il travaiile bien, il ne réus- 
sira pas. Bien qu’il travaille il ne réussira pas. From the examples quoted 
above one could have said in OF i travaille bel, but the type bel qu’il 
travaille did not develop. Instead we have the odd type il a beau travail- 
ler which has exactly the same meaning. Cf. Engl. he works much... 
much as he works. . . . (Cf. §11. 22.) 

32. Avoir beau seems to have followed the same course of evolution as 
pouvoir bien. 
C’est le verbe avoir suivi de l’adjectif beau, et formant avec lui une expression 
qui, aprés avoir éprouvé en quelque sorte la méme fortune que pouvoir bien, a 
fini par signifier, comme ce dernier, que I’action de l’infinitif qui suit a été, est 
ou sera faite en vain (Martin, Courrier, 1872, m1, 132). 


33. When il a beau faire took the meaning it hasin MF bean, then an 
adverb became practically a conjunction. J] a beau faire is today an 
equivalent of beau qu'il fasse. The conjunctional element is, so to speak, 
embedded in a now unbreakable expression. (On the process by which 
adverbial elements become conjunctional, cf. Séchehaye, 1926, p. 66.) 

34. There took place a semantic weakening of the verbal expression 
avoir beau and it is owing to this weakening that a sentence like il a beau 
faire which at the outset could be used both as a primary and as a sub- 
junct has finally retained only the latter function. This subjunct has 
concessive meaning. 

35. According to Martin (Courrier, 1872, pp. 122-123, 132-133) the 
concessive meaning is not anterior to the sixteenth century. However, 
Bourciez quotes the following example which would date it one century 
earlier: Ils ont beau hucher, il n’a garde de respondre (Cent nouvelles, 
6; Bourciez, 1923, p. 680, §567 d). 

36. Even at the time when the concessive meaning begins to appear 
in the texts the former positive meaning remains for a long time in full 
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force. It seems to disappear toward the end of the seventeenth century 
(cf. examples, §§1-11 10). 


III. SURVEY OF THE TEXTS FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1. For the thirteenth century I merely refer to the passage from Beau- 
manoir already given (cf. §11.18a). The following example (fourteenth 
century), illustrates the primary meaning of avoir beau: Nous nous en 
avons biau taire et souffrir, veld les freres au duc de Glocestre qui bien y 
pourvoiront. (Froissart, 11., iv., 61; Courrier). Until the fifteenth century 
the type remains very scantily, if at all, represented. 

1a. For the fourteenth century Littré gives only two examples, one illus- 
trating the use of beau parler as subject (Oresme, Eth., 72), the other, 
the type en donner d’une belle (Guescl. 1495). 

1b. Fifteenth century: Et le roi eust beau se retirer en France, sans péril, 
si n’eussent esté ses longs séjours sans propos (Commines, vitt., 3; Cour- 
rier). Vous y avez trés beau choisir (Gréban, v. 28409; Haas), “il y a un 
ample choix.” I] n’y a bestes ne gens: nous y avons beau tournoyer (Gré- 
ban, v. 28836; cf. ibid., v. 25078; Haas). Je pense qu’il a bel attendre: 
il est bien loing de son secours (Gréban, v. 25910. Haas). Jl aurait bel 
attendre (Louis XI, Nouvelles, xxvir; ibid.), “il lui faudrait attendre,”’ 
“he might have to wait a long time.” 

2. In the last three examples, however, we may well wonder if we are 
not very near the point at which avoir beau took the ironical meaning 
which finally gave the expression its negative turn. 

3. In the sixteenth century avoir beau is used sometimes with a posi- 
tive meaning, at other times with a concessive meaning. Here are a few 
examples in which the meaning is positive: Adioutans . . . qu’auions beau 
faire chois de lanternes, lors qu’elles tenoient leur chapitre Provincial 
(Rabelais, m1. 129) “that there was our opportunity.” Vrayement, vous 
avez beau vivre, puisque scavez tant de mestiers (Larivey, 1v.4; Haas). 
La royne d’Hongrie a beau faire ce qu’il lui plaist, puisqu’on luy en donne 
le loisir (Carloix, tv.26; Courrier). Au moyen de quoi preioient ceux de 
Vindelles se dé porter querelles, et de ne plus les larder et que tous s’entrecon- 
noissoient, sans faire tant de mines, et que chacun avoit beau se passer de 
son voisin (Noél du Fail, rx.61; Courrier). 

4. In the following examples the concessive meaning would be hard to 
deny: Vous avez beau braire. Je feray comme je l’entendrai (Gringore, 11. 
195; Haas). On a beau dire je le tiens, Et le presser de satisfaire, Jamais ne 
vous en rendra rien, Frere Lubin ne le peult faire (Marot, De frére Lubin, 
vv. 13-16). Tu as beau faire, douleur! si ne diray je pas que tu sois mal 
(Montaigne, 1, 301; Courrier). Eschylus menacé de la cheute d’une maison 
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a beau se tenir a Vairte, le voyla assommé d’un toict de tortue qui eschappa 
des pattes d’un aigle en lair (Montaigne, 1, 74; Courrier). 

5. Seventeenth century: J/s ont beau vers le ciel leurs murailles ac- 
crottre, Beau d’un soin assidu travailler a leurs forts, Et creuser leurs fos- 
sés jusqu’a faire parotire Le jour entre les morts (Malherbe, 1, 278, vv. 
33-36; cf. ibid., 139, v. 5, 148, v. 49, 157, v. 25). Beau being used with- 
out a clause of result, it is difficult to say whether in these last examples 
the meaning is concessive. However, in the first example, the general 
tone of the piece is negative. Note the curious way in which beau is 
separated from avoir. 

6. Un volage, ma seur, a beau faire et beau dire, On peut toujours douter 
pour qui son ceur soupire (Corneille, Toison dor, v. 1532). Crois que 
dorénavant Chiméne a beau parler, Je ne Vécoute plus que pour la consoler 
(Cid, tv.2, v. 1255). Cf. Nicoméde, v. 57, Héraclius, v. 1577. Avoir beau 
with concessive meaning is frequent in Corneille. 

6a. J’eus beau crier et me défendre, la couverture fut apportée (Voiture, 
1.30). 

7. Comme il voit que dans leurs taniéres Les souris étaient prisonniéres, 
Qu’elles n’osaient sortir, qu’il avait beau chercher, Le galant fit le mort... . 
(La Fontaine, 1., p. 256, vv. 11-15). We have here what might be called 
an intermediate type; the type avoir beau+-infinitive still functions in an 
independent clause with leanings towards a subordinate position (cf. 
id., 11, 452, v. 4, 468, v. 111). The following case is rather interesting: 
L’amour a ses raisons; mais j’ai beau vous le dire.... L’amour a ses 
raisons; mais j’ai beau vous le dire, J’aimerai malgré moi (vu, 265, vv. 
400-402). In the first sentence avoir beau+- infinitive is used in a main 
clause. Le geélier fut fidéle; elle eut beau le tenter (v., 136, v. 386). MF 
would here invert the clauses and use a comma instead of a semicolon. 
La Fontaine also does that: Hélas! j’ai beau crier, il est sourd & mes plain- 
tes (v1., 269, v. 568). In La Fontaine, as we might expect, we find the 
transition from avoir beau+-infinitive still used as “‘Hauptsatz” to the 
exclusive ‘‘Nebensatz” type. It may even be said that La Fontaine 
still uses avoir beau+ infinitive in an archaic way. Vous ne voulez pas me 
le dire; mais je le saurai; vous avez beau faire (vu, 468, 1. 18). 

8. Other instances in La Fontaine: 1, 373, v. 22; 377, v. 21; m, 57, 
v. 26; 181, v. 32; 214, v. 59; 219, v. 21; 291, v. 24; 407, v. 2; 1v, 32, v. 
157; 372, v. 35; 408, v. 189; v1, 49, v. 108; 456, v. 567; vu, 566, 1. 4; 
469, v. 5; 1x, 398, vv. 13-19. 

9. Votre Majesté a beau dire, et Monsieur le Légat et Messieurs les 
Prélats ont beau donner leur jugement: ma comédie, sans l’avoir lue, est 
diabolique. .. . (Moliére, Le Tartuffe, Premier placet au Roi, rv, 389, 
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34). Vous avez beau raisonner: Monsieur est frais émoulu du collége, et il 
vous donnera toujours votre reste (La Malade imaginaire, 1x, 370, 17). 

10. Qu’il fera beau chanter tant d’illustres merveilles (Racine, Poésies 
diverses, p. 65). Qu’il fera beau chanter “what a fine opportunity we shall 
have singing.”’ J’ai beau pleurer; sa mort est résolue. (Andromaque, 111.6). 
Ses veux depuis quatre ans ont beau l’importuner. (Britannicus, 11.2) 
Ils ont beau se cacher, Vamour le plus discret Laisse par quelque marque 
échapper son secret (Bajazet, 111.8; Littré). (Cf. Plaideurs, vv. 39, 67.) 


IV. EXCURSUS THROUGH THE DICTIONARIES 


1. In attempting to follow the development of avoir beau+-infinitive 
through the dictionaries the earliest document I could lay my hands 
upon was Cotgrave, 1611; I used the third edition, 1673. Most of his ex- 
amples together with their translations make it clear that avoir beau+ 
infinitive, while still signifying “avoir belle occasion,” had already ac- 
quired the meaning “‘se perdre en vains efforts.’’ Was it also used with 
concessive meaning? One of the examples, a typical borderline case, 
might lead us to believe so: “‘J’ay beau atendre, ‘I stay to much purpose; 
here is goodly tarrying sure; I shall but lose my labours, how long soever 
I tarry.’ ” The first translations illustrate the OF meaning. The last 
translation “I shall but lose my labour, how long soever I tarry” seems 
to carry concessive meaning. 

1a. In the seventeenth century the concessive meaning of avoir beau 
+ infinitive is established. The Abrégé du paralléle des langues latine et 
frangoise, by Le Pére Ph. Monet (Rouen, 1636) gives several examples 
which all have concessive meaning, “Tu as beau dire, on ne te croit 
point,” “Vel mera oracula proloquare, tamen nemo tibi fidem habet.” 
As an equivalent of beau dire, beau faire he gives “soin inutile, peine 
perdue.” Again: “Il a beau faire. .. . Ut possit aut efficiat quidlibet.” 
However, there are still a good many cases where the concessive meaning 
is not altogether safe to assume. 

2. This concessive meaning is frankly indicated in Richelet, 1680. I 
quote from the 1709 edition: 


Beau. (Etsi, quamquam.) Ce mot joint avec le verbe avoir signifie quoique, en- 
core que. Nous avons beau nous ménager, La mort n’est pas un mal que le pru- 
dent évite. Main [ard], poés. [sic]. Sa bouche a beau cent fois en faire le serment, 
Il n’est point votre [sic] ami tant qu’il est votre amant. 


3. This information is reproduced almost word for word by Furetiére, 
1690; edition used: La Haye, 1727. 


Beau. Quand ce mot est joint avec le verbe avoir, il signifie, Quoique, encore 
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que. Vous avez beau parler, & me promettre, je n’en ferai rien. Vous avez beau 
faire, vous n’en viendrez pas a bout. 


He gives examples from Mainard and Moliére. 

4. We come next to the Dictionnaire de l Académie francaise, 1694. 
After discussing examples illustrating the earlier meaning of avoir beau 
+ infinitive it adds: 

Il [beau] se joint encore au verbe dans un sens différent et pour marquer qu’en 
vain on fait ce que le verbe signifie. Vous avez beau faire, beau dire,vous avez 
beau prier, beau pleurer pour dire: Que vous priez, que vous pleurez vainement. 


Judging from what at least one of the examples contained in Cotgrave 
hints at and from what Richelet and Furetiére state beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt, the statement contained in the Dictionnaire del’ Acca- 
démie corresponds only partially to the practice of the seventeenth 
century regarding the use of avoir beau+-injfinitive. Even if the original 
meaning i] a beau faire, “he has leave to do” had not exactly by then 
become an archaism, it is only sporadically that it appears in the leading 
authors of the seventeenth century. The meaning “he does in vain” is 
the accepted one. 

5. Before leaving the seventeenth century it may be observed that 
Cayrou, 1924, says nothing about avoir beau; still he mentions faire 
beau in il fait beau marcher. 

6. The Dictionnaire de Trévoux, 1734, observes: 


Quand ce mot beau est joint avec le verbe avoir, il signifie Quoique, encore que. 
Etsi, quanquam. Vous avez beau parler & me promettre, je n’en ferai rien. Vous 
avez beau faire, vous n’en viendrez pas a bout. 


Nothing could be more explicit, thanks, perhaps, to the excellent ob- 
servation of Richelet, a few decades earlier. 

7. A French-English dictionary of the same period gives information 
which, on the whole, corroborates that found in Richelet and Trévoux. 


Beau (signifie quelquefois qu’on fait une chose vainement). Beau is used some- 
times to signify that a Man does a Thing in vain. Ex. Vous avez beau dire, say 
what you will, you may say what you will. I] a beau faire, il n’en viendra pas a 
bout, let him do what he can (let him do his worst) he will never bring it about. 
J’ai beau l’attendre, il ne viendra pas, I may stay long enough for him, he will 
not come. J’ai beau me tuer de peine pour son service, il ne m’en sait point de 
gré, though I destroy myself to serve him, he makes nothing of it. On a beau 
chasser le chagrin, il révient [sic] todjours [sic], drive away sorrow never [sic] 
so much, it will return again (Boyer, 1742). 


One sees very well that in all but one of the examples advanced the 
meaning is concessive. The first example, somewhat dubious, seems to 
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be there to conform to a tradition going back to the time when the as- 
sertive meaning still overshadowed the concessive one. 

8. This concessive meaning, however, fairly ancient, if we judge from 
Richelet, for a long time must have run head-head with the assertive 
meaning before taking the lead. Even then, the assertive meaning was 
bound to retain the glamour of priority in the eyes of lexicographers. 

8a. Whereas most of the “lay” dictionaries frankly acknowledge the 
concessive meaning, it does not seem to exist for the French Academy. 
The 1776 edition of its Dictionnaire but slightly elaborates upon the 
text of 1694: 


On dit aussi: Vous avez beau faire et beau dire, vous avez beau prier, beau 
pleurer, nous avons eu bewu solliciter, ils ont eu beau se recrier pour dire: C’est 
inutilement que vous priez, que vous pleurez, que nous avons sollicité, qu’ils se 
sont recriés. 


The edition of 1820 says: “Fig. et ironiquement.” It reproduces the ex- 
amples given in the previous editions and adds without further com- 
ments: “J’eus beau faire et beau dire, il persista dans sa résolution.” 
This statement is reproduced in the 1884 edition. A good example of the 
modern usage is given without explanation. 

9. A dictionary published in the United States in 1810 contains a 
number of idiomatic equivalents for avoir beau+-infinitive (cf. §1v. 7). 


Vous avez beau dire et beau faire “for all you can say and do;” J’ai beau me tuer 
de peine pour son service, il ne m’en sait point de gré, “though I destroy myself 
to serve him, he makes nothing of it;”” On a beau chasser le chagrin, il revient 
toujours, “drive away sorrow ever so much, it will return again;” J’avais beau 
demander pardon les larmes aux yeux, on ne me pardonnait rien, “it was in vain 
for me to ask pardon with tears in my eyes, I never was forgiven” (Dufief). 


10. Laveaux, 1820, gives the following: “Avoir beau suivi d’un verbe 
a l'infinitif signifie prendre des peines inutiles pour parvenir 4 un but.” 
He does not enter into any development about the syntactic use of the 
expression, but gives three examples, all showing avoir beau used in a con- 
cessive clause. 

11. In Landais, 1834, may be read under avoir beau: “Il se dit adverbi- 
alement: il a beau faire, il fait des efforts inutiles. On a eu beau lui im- 
poser silence, en vain lui a-t-on imposé silence.” I quote again from some 
of the dictionaries of the period: ‘On dit avoir beau pour marquer des ef- 
forts continuels et inutiles pour faire une chose ou pour l|’empécher. .. . 
C’est un gallicisme” (Laveaux, 1847, p. 91). “Avoir beau désigne des 
efforts inutiles. I] a beau faire, il ne réussira pas” (Boiste, 1857). Gir- 
ault-Duvivier does not discuss the construction. We have to come to 
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more recently published works to find any hints as to the caution with 
which avoir beau-+-infinitive must be handled in modern French. 

12. “Avoir beau suivi d’un verbe 4 l’infinitif: Prendre des peines in- 
utiles” (Larousse, 1867). Every one of the examples given shows the 
clause containing avoir beau used in a concessive sense. 

13. Indirect lighting from French-Latin dictionaries is not to be 
neglected: 


Avoir beau (se tourne ordinairement par quoique) quamvis. .. On a beau lui 
donner, elle n’a jamais rien. Et des quantumvis, nusquam apparet, Plautus 
(Quicherat, 1893). 


14. The concessive meaning of aver bel+-infinitive seems to be normal 
in Italian (cf. §1. 6). 
Avere un bel dire, un bel fare, non arrivare all’intento, benché tu abbia detto o 
fatto quanto hai potuto (Fanfani, 1922, voce bel). —J’ai beau te le crier, mon 
zéle est indiscret, ‘ho un bel gridartelo alle orecchie, il mio zelo e indiscreto’ 
(Ferrari-Caccia, 1874, ead. voce).—Avere un bel dire, Avere un bel fare, e anche 
Aver bel dire, Aver bel fare, e simili, é modo del quale ci serviamo a dinotare che 
altri parla, opera ec. inutilmente rispetto al fine propostosi (Crusca, ead. voce). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion the following observations may be formulated: 

a. The type avoir beau-+-infinitive appears rather late in OF (thirteenth 
century). 

b. Its appearance seems to coincide with the disappearance of the 
type molt lor est bel. 

c. When the type appears beau forms either a junction or a nexus with 
the infinitive. 

d. The MF verb avoir beau is apparently derived from the nexus. 

e. At the outset avoir beau seems to have both meanings “to have 
agreeable” and “to have plenty.” 

f. This meaning “much” was gradually raised to “too much.” 

g. At the same stage avoir beau+-infinitive assumed an ironical sense. 

h. The use of avoir beau+-infinitive in concessive clauses is fixed by the 
seventeenth century. 

i. In MF avoir beau+ infinitive is confined to concessive clauses. 


Pavut-Lovuis FAYE 
University of Colorado 
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A SEMANTIC PARALLELISM BASED ON 
OLD FRENCH GOURMON 


Macduff. What’s the disease he means? 

Malcolm. ’Tis call’d the evil: 
A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visted people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 


The mere despair of surgery, he cures. 
Macbeth tv, 3, 145-151. 


HIS memorable passage (despite its anachronism in assuming that 
a superstition popular in the time of James I had already been ac- 
cepted in the time of King Duncan of Scotland) illustrates the ramifica- 
tions incident to an attempt to study a problem touching upon Romance 
philology and the history of medicine. The inflammation of the lymphatic 
glands, technically known as “tuberculous cervical adenitis” but ordin- 
arily called “‘scrofula,” for a long period received the name of “‘the King’s 
Evil,” and the treatment of it used to be the special prerogative of 
royalty. It was thought that the power of the British King to cure 
scrofula by touching the afflicted person went back to the time of King 
Lucius of Great Britain. As a matter of fact, King Lucius never existed 
—except in the imagination of the English theologian William Tooker 
in the sixteenth century—and the thaumaturgical power of the King 
began with Henry II (between 1154 and 1189). In France this royal 
prerogative was supposed to go back to the Merovingian King Clovis, 
but the earliest document substantiating the claim is the De Gallorum 
Imperio et Philosophia of Etienne Forcatel, published at Paris in 1579. 
The tradition of a French King’s curing scrofula started with Philip I 
(between 1060 and 1108), and was actually revived at the coronation 
of Charles X at Reims in 1825. Attention is called to a painting of the 
sixteenth century, in the Pinacoteca of Turin, which shows a King of 
France about to touch a scrofulous crowd. At the right stands a patient 
on whose stomach one can discern clearly the head of a pig. 
Evidently the King’s touch became popular because, unlike the nos- 
trums of the quacks, it was not painful nor did it interfere with the “vis 


1 For all the information given so far, including a reproduction of the Turin painting, the 
reader is referred to the scholarly monograph by M. Bloch, Les Rois thaumaturges (Strass- 
burg, 1914). 
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medicatrix naturae.” Only one private healer of scrofula achieved great 
fame. In 1662 Valentine Greatrix (or Greatorex), who had served in 
Cromwell’s army, was suddenly seized with the idea that he had the 
power of curing scrofula. Many people actually crossed over to Ireland 
to obtain his touch. At first Greatrix merely touched the infected parts; 
later he stroked the limbs of his patients; finally he administered internal 
medicines and even made incisions in the body.? 

The keynote of this investigation has been struck by H. F. Stoll in 
his assertion that “‘there is scarcely another disease which has more of 
historic interest than scrofula.’* On the other hand, we are not unaware 
of the admonition with which B. Phillips opened his book on Scrofula: 


To trace out the derivation of terms applied to disease in early times is often a 
source of more trouble than profit, and the conclusion to which we may come 
will often be more satisfactory to ourselves than to others. 


The effort will not be futile if it serves to point out that the etymology 
of gourmon should not be determined by phonetics alone, but that full 
use must be made of the lexicographical and historical material. Since 
a semantic parallel between scrofula and pig has been made in several 
languages, a similar cognation may be applied to Old French gourmon. 
In point of time, the practical relevancy of this relationship can be 
traced back to Galen, whose anatomical descriptions were absolutely 
authoritative in European medicine for fourteen centuries.’ His assump- 
tion that the internal structure of the pig is nearest to that of man led 
to the famous School of Salerno basing its human anatomy upon the 
dissection of swine.’ As proof, one needs merely the opening words of 
the Anatomia Porci, written about 1100 [falsely attributed to Copho!]’ 


Since the structure of the internal organs of the human body was almost wholly 
unknown, the ancient physicians, and especially Galen, undertook to show the 
positions of the internal organs by the dissection of animals. Although some 
animals, such as monkeys, are found to resemble us in external forms, there are 
none which correspond to us internally as much as the pig. 


In a recent study, based on pathogeny rather than on anatomy, the 
conclusion drawn is “that a large number of human diseases are inti- 
mately connected with the pig.’”’® 


2 E. Law Hussey, Archaeological Journal, x (1853), 211. 

* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, civ1 (1907), 139. ‘ Philadelphia, 1846. 

5 F. H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1929), p. 104. 

* G. Sarton, Introd. to the Hist. of Science: From Rabbi Ben Ezra to Roger Bacon, 11 (Balti- 
more, 1931), 237. 

1G. W. Comer, Anatomical Texts of the Earlier Middle Ages (Washington, 1927), p. 48. 

*T. W. M. Cameron, The Veterinary Journal, yxxx1 (1925), 490 
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An amusing cure for scrofula, resting on the authority of Dioscorides, 
recommends the application of a bandage dipped in the blood of a rab- 
bit. This prescription is found in a mediaeval pharmacopoeia, a Hebrew 
treatise entitled “The Book of Experiments.’”® 

The attribution of this book to Abraham ibn Ezra is untenable." It is 
to an authentic work by Ibn Ezra, however, that we must turn in order 
to trace the semantic parallelism under discussion. Almost 800 years ago 
he composed a series of astrological works. These treatises enjoyed wide 
popularity in the Middle Ages, and even today they are consulted by 
leading historians of science. Written originally in Hebrew, they were 
translated by Hagin le Juif into French, which in turn was rendered into 
Latin by Peter d’Abano, and independently into Catalan by Martin 
d’Osca. In addition, a manuscript of the original in Nuremberg [Stadt- 
bibl., Cent. v App. Nr. 4] contains copious interlinear annotations in 
German. Ibn Ezra called the most important treatise The Beginning of 
Wisdom, taking the title, as was customary, from the opening words." 

Now in a passage dealing with the horoscope of him who happens to 
be born under the sign of the constellation Taurus, Ibn Ezra prognosti- 
cates that the individual will be susceptible to the disease of scrofula. 
In the Hebrew original, the disease is indicated by the word hazirim. 
Thus we see that the term is equivalent to the plural form of the word 
for pig. As for other Semitic tongues, pig is rendered in Arabic by hinztr, 
and scrofula corresponds to marag al-handzir, that is, “the disease of 
pigs,” while in Syriac one finds hazfrté, “sow,” and hazirathé, “scrofula.” 
In the Latin translation, Peter d’Abano defines the term scrofule botium. 
There is no need to point out that scrofulae is merely the plural dimin- 
utive of scrofa, “sow.” In the Catalan version, the term is rendered by 
porcellanas. It is a derivative of porch, “swine,” the same root being con- 
stant in the Iberian peninsula: Spanish puercas, Portuguese alporcas. 


* E. ben Yehuda, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis (Berlin, 1911), p. 1485. An Old French 
receipt for scrofula, equally fantastic, is published by A. Salmon, Etudes romanes dédites 
@ Gaston Paris (Paris, 1891), p. 257, paragraph 30; cf. Paul Meyer, Romania, xxxvu 
(1908), 363, paragraph 12. 

10M. Steinschneider, Suppl. sur Ztschr. Math. Physik, xxv (1880), §7, No. 2=Gesam- 
melte Schriften, 1 (Berlin, 1925), 424. 

11 Cf. “The Astrological Works of Abraham ibn Ezra,’’ Johns Hopkins Studies Rom. Lit. 
Lang., vit. An edition of this treatise has been prepared by F. Cantera and R. Levy. 

8 The classic form scrdfiilae serves as the etymon for English scrofula, Italian scrofole, 
French scrofules, Old Provencal escroula, but *scrdféllae must be assumed in Vulgar Latin 
for French écrouelles (from which is derived Scotch cruels) and for skrufelle used by the na- 
tives of Teramo. H. R. Luard, St. Aedward le Rei 2613, reads escrovele, and Du Cange re- 
cords scroellae, scruellae; cf. H. Schuchardt, Zischr. rom. Phil., xxx1 (1907), 659, and A. 
Graur, Romania, trv (1928), p. 507. 
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The German scholium translates the Hebrew term by schweinsucht 
(druesen), which, taken literally, also means “the disease of pigs.” 

Aside from the various versions of the Beginning of Wisdom, it is to 
be noted that further parallels between the terms denoting “swine” 
and “scrofula” are found in Armenian hoz and hozahkd, Russian svinia 
and svinusha, Albanian #i and Siita, Greek xoupas and xoupades. As already 
recorded in a succinct statement by E. Gottlieb,” the swine “received 
its Indo-European names because of a great number of physical char- 
acteristics, biological functions, activities, and modes of utilization 
peculiar to this animal.’ 

At this point it will not be amiss perhaps to attempt to explain why 
so many peoples have connected the two words, and why, often inde- 
pendently of each other, the disease has evoked in their minds the con- 
notation of the same animal. The etiology of the disease will throw light 
upon its etymology. Although the result in all cases is identical, it does 
not follow that the same reflex is stimulated in every time and in every 
clime. Of the number of explanations already advanced, each is quite 
plausible. First of all, a marginal annotation, written in French in a 
Hebrew manuscript of the Beginning of Wisdom (Paris, Bibl. Nat., fonds 
hébreu, 1057), explains that the surface of the disease has the shape of 
a pig’s neck.™ A second argument is that swine were supposed to be 
easily subject to the disease."* Others have posited that the rapid growth 
of the infected glands corresponds to the excessive fertility of the sow.” 
Another suggestion is that the disease denotes something filthy, and 
hence the connotation of “hog.’”?*® It is also claimed that Hippocrates 


13 4 Systematic Tabulation of Indo-European Animal Names,” Lang. Diss., vm, 7. 

4 For general lists of the numerous names for the porcine species, see also E. Rolland, 
Faune populaire de la France, v (Paris, 1882), p. 213; L. Sainéan, Zéschr. rom. Phil., 
Beiheft x (1907), 77 et seg.; E. Tappolet, Archiv Studium n. Spr., txvu (1913), 120. I 
hesitate to recommend the German dissertation of M. M. Stangier, Die Beseichnung des 
Schweines im Galloromanischen (Bonn, 1929). Typical of emendations needed in it are the 
following: (p. 12) cf. Roland 1751, 2591, 3223; (p. 24) cf. A. Dauzat, Essais de géographie 
linguistique, Noms d’animaux (Paris, 1921), p. 29; (p. 41) Ménage did not refer to “Le 
pére Sable” but to “Le pére P. Labbe, Les Etymologies de plusieurs mots francois (Paris, 
1661),” while goret as a poetic rime is explained correctly in the edition of the Jardin de 
Plaisance, 1 (Paris, 1925), 55-59; (p. 43) ‘““Augues” is given for Hugues Lapaire, Le Patois 
Berrichon; (p. 50) one may now consult Romania, tv1 (1930), p. 161 for cloporte, and 
PMLA, xtv1 (1931), p. 318 for gous. 

4% R. Crawfurd, The King’s Evil (Oxford, 1911), p. 14, arrives at the same conclusion. 

 E. Nicaise, La Grande Chirurgie de Guy de Chauliac (Paris, 1890), p. 721. Incidentally, 
this theory is substantiated in animal husbandry today. 

17 P, Gallois, Nouveau Traité de médecine et de thérapeutique, publié par P. Brouardel et 
A. Gilbert, tv (Paris, 1906), 138. 

18 O. Bloch, Dict. étym. langue fran., 1 (Paris, 1932), s.v. écrouelles. 
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connected the two words because the glandular tumors in the throat 
of a pig resemble the strumae of scrofula. Colonel F. H. Garrison of the 
Welch Medical Library kindly pointed out to me that the enlargement 
of the glands presents a picture resembling the teats of a sow. Without 
exhausting the list of explanations for this semantic parallel, we see 
that there must have been a widespread tradition resting on some fancied 
resemblance between swollen glands and little shoats. 

The French translation of the Beginning of Wisdom, the most useful 
version for our investigation, was written in Malines in 1273. In it 
scrofula is called “la maladie des gourmons.’”* In the manuscript copy in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (fonds fran. 24276, fol. 8a), it is accompanied 
by the marginal scholium: “boces qui vienent ou col,” that is, “lymphatic 
swellings which come in the neck.” 

Many examples are found in Old French literature for gore, gourre, 
“sow.” Vestigial evidence of its survival in French dialects is readily 
obtainable.*° The same word, gore, gourre, took on a medical denotation, 
starting with Jean Molinet’s applying it to syphilis in his Chronique 
for 1494;?! Molinet even composed a “Ballade de la Maladie de Naples.” 
In the realm of French dialectology we have assembled various traces 
of this term. The diseases it denotes are: (1) gonorrhea, which was not 
differentiated from syphilis until the time of Jean Fernel: gorra, gourra 
in the Jura canton of Switzerland (Bridel, Glossaire du patois de la 
Suisse romande) ; (2) impetigo: gourmes used nearby at Chaussin in the 
Jura department of France (Grosjean-Briot, Glossaire du patois de 
Chaussin), gourme at Mons, Belgium (Delmotte, Essai d’un glossaire 
wallon) ; (3) inflammation in different parts of the body: gor in Brittany 
(Troude, Nouveau dict. pratique breton-fran.), gorrons and goumon in 
the Charente-Inférieure department (Musset-Pellisson, Glossaire .. . de 
VAunis et de la Saintonge), goumons in Anjou (Verrier-Onillon, Glossaire 
...de l’Anjou);(4) oedema in sheep: goumon in Poitou (Beauchet- 


19 Gourmon is cited as a hapax legomenon by Godefroy; his inaccurate definition of 
“goitre” has already been corrected by A. Thomas, Romania, xxxvim (1909), p. 585. 

2° Lists of such forms have already been compiled by F. Fertiault, Dict. du langage popu- 
laire verduno-chalonnais (Paris, 1896), s. v. gouri; W. O. Streng, Mémoires Soc. néo- 
philologique Helsing fors, v1 (1917), p. 101; E. Gamillscheg, Etym. Wtb. frz. Sprache (Heidel- 
berg, 1928), s. v. goret. 

% Edition J. A. Buchon, vol. v (Paris, 1828), p. 34. A new edition is being prepared by 
G. Doutrepont and O. Jodogne. Gorre is lacking in N. Dupire’s Jean Molinet: La Vie-Les 
Oeuvres (Paris, 1932), but it was studied by P. Champion, Histoire poétique du quinziéme 
siécle, 1 (Paris, 1923), p. 372. It was traced back te 1496 by L. Sainéan, La Langue de 
Rabelais, 1 (Paris, 1922), p. 47. As for the word syphilis itself, it was unknown until 1530 
when Fracastoro used it as the name of an American shepherd afflicted with the disease. 
His poem is an echo of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, v1, 231. 
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Filleau, Essai sur le patois poitevin), gotiron at Verdun-sur-Meuse 
(Fertiault, Dict. du langage populaire verduno-chalonnais), gormot near 
Metz (Zéliqzon, Dict. des patois romans de la Moselle); (5) scrofula: 
gormot in the Vosges (Bloch, Lexique frangais-patois des Vosges méridio- 
nales, p. 68),garos at Marvéjols in Lozére (Gilliéron, Adlas Ling. de la 
France, carte 1543, point 729), gord at Bessin in Normandy (Joret, 
Essai sur le patois normand du Bessin . . .), gottmes in the Walloon dialect 
of Trembleur and gémetres at Sprimont (Haust, Bibl. Faculté Phil. 
Letires Univ. Liége, xxx, 114). 

It seems patent that the etymology of gourmon must be determined 
with reference to the corresponding names for a farrow. This special 
form gourmon is evidently the result of a blend, a linguistic trait not 
uncommon in Judaeo-French.” From the plethora of forms, two which 
could serve the purpose existed already in Old French. Only one of them, 
however, is actually recorded before 1273: Jean Renart’s use of gorme 
in Guillaume de Dole 4358.% If the m of this word could be transferred 
to goron, gourron, an Old French diminutive of gore, gourre,* the result 
would be the hybrid offspring gourmon. Or perhaps Hagin blended 
gourron with gorme to produce gourmon. 

The ultimate source of this family of words has been sought particular- 
ly by W. von Wartburg, Zéschr. rom. Phil., xt1v (1924), 114; W. Meyer- 
Liibke, Rom. etym. Wtb. (ed. 1931), §§3818e, 3820, 3822, 3879, 3916, 
3930, and 9570; L. Sainéan, Les Sources indigénes de l’ étym. fr., 1 (Paris, 
1925), 402-403. By way of summarizing their various and sundry etyma, 
one might quote G. Bertoni’s introduction to his study of Old French 
gore and modern French goret:* 


There are words in the Romance languages which, examined in their geographi- 
cal expansion, appear positively pre-Indo-European. There is, for instance, a 
word denoting the pig which, even if it has (as some maintain) onomatopoetic 
origins, must have a long history and, thereby, be very old, to judge by its 
enormous diffusion, 

RAPHAEL LEvy 


University of Baltimore 


2 Cf. “Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais,” Johns Hopkins Stud- 
ies Rom. Lit. Lang., Extra Vol. v (1932), No. 153 and 369. 

% It is defined “goiter” by the editors G. Servois and G. Huet (Paris, 1893) and by Gode- 
froy, Complément; Haust, ibid., states that it means either “goiter” or “scrofula,” just as 
Thomas, ibid., would change Godefroy’s translation of the adjective gormé from “goitrous” 
to “scrofulous.” A. Millet, Etudes lexicographiques sur . . . Godefroy (Paris, 1888), p. 47, 
has also changed Godefroy’s definition for estrume to “scrofule.” 

™ On the other hand, goiire and coche are derivatives of goitron and cochon. 

% Archioum Romanicum, 1x (1925), 421. Old French gorelier, not related to gourmon, is 
listed by Godefroy, tv, p. 303; it was overlooked by M. Bronckart, Etude philologique 
sur... Jean de Haynin (Bruxelles, 1933), p. 172. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE ETYMOLOGY 
ALLATUS, *ALLARE, ALLER 


MONG the manifold etymologies which have been proposed for 

the verb aller' there is only one that is satisfactory phonetically, 
semantically, and historically: that is its derivation from allare based on 
allatus. This simple and direct etymology seems to have occurred inde- 
pendently to various persons, but was first formally proposed in 1878 
by J. Baur (Zs. fiir Rom. Phil., m, 592). None of the other champions of 
the idea? have ventured to publish anything on the subject. Baur’s 
presentation was brief and unpretentious, for he apparently felt that 
the merits of the derivation required no elaborate argument. 

His proposal evoked several objections’ which were worthy of con- 
sideration more because of the prominence of the objectors than because 
of the force of the objections themselves, but despite the weakness of 
these attacks Baur seems to have retired without defending his position, 
although he had ample means to do so. As a result, comparatively few 
students of philology hear of his proposal, far less examine it, snowed 
under as it has been by disquisitions on how to derive aller from am- 
bulare, and other phonetic nightmares. So the ambulists still hold the 
center of the stage, in spite of Diez’s discouraging observation (W érter- 
buch, s. v. ambulare) that aller and ambulare had in common little more 
than a vague resemblance. I propose to take up the defense of Baur’s 
etymology, and to present some of the arguments which he might have 
used to strengthen his case or to answer his oponents. 

This derivation is based on allatus, p.p. of afferre (adferre), “bring,” 
“carry.” Latin dictionaries show that in the classical period se adferre 
and its equivalent adferri were in good use as meaning “‘betake oneself,”’ 
“go,” as witness the following examples: 


huc me affero Plautus, Am. 3, 4, 6 

huc me attuli Terence, And. 4, 5, 12 

fatis huc te pascentibus adfers Virgil, Aen. vim1, 477 
sese a moenibus . . . heros adfert Ibid. 111, 345 
hanc urbem adferimur Ibid. vu, 217. 


Although afferre in this meaning is not attested for the perfect tenses it 
is reasonable to assume that it was so used, and the form allatus est 


1 For a brief statement of some of these see Kérting, Lat. Rom. Woérterbuch, 3d ed. (1907). 
For a more complete presentation see Georg Stucke, Franz. Aller und seine V erwandien, 
Heidelburg diss. (Darmstadt, 1902). 

2 Except P. Marchot (Studj di Fil. Rom., vi (1901), 391), who presents it as if it were 
brand new. * See Stucke, of. cit., s.v. *allare. 
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would give (il) est alez without the slightest deviation from phonetic 
laws. Semantically it is unimpeachable. 

Baur believes that while the verb ferre was gradually dying out of the 
Latin language* the compound tenses of afferi remained in Gaul with 
the newer specialized meaning of “go,” The form allatus contained no 
suggestion of the stems fer and ¢ul, but did suggest a first conjugation 
verb *allare, which accordingly grew up together with corresponding new 
tense forms. As an example of another past participle which begot a 
new infinitive and caused the original one to be forgotten Baur cites 
prostratus from prosternere. On it was formed the new verb prostrare, 
completely conjugated. In addition to this lone example of a well-known 
development Baur might have cited many others, including ausare 
(oser) based on ausus, p.p. of audere; usare (user) on usus from uti; 
oblitare (oublier) on oblitus from oblivisci. 

The only weakness in the whole case is the absence of authentic ex- 
amples of perfect passive forms, such as allatus est, with the meaning 
“go,” but postulation of these forms is entirely permissible and in ac- 
cordance with accepted practice, for we have the use of the passive 
verb attested, and the use of the reflexive form in the perfect tense. There 
can be no objection, then, to granting that allatus sum is the equivalent 
of me attuli, and that it existed with the meaning “‘I went.” 

The acceptance of this etymology was prevented, as much as by any 
one factor, by a point of view which was current in 1878, but which 
has since lost much, if not all, of its cogency. This was the general feeling 
that andar(e), anar and aller must all be attributed to a common etymon. 
But the efforts to associate the an- and al- verbs have proved completely 
futile. Moreover, phonetically andar(e) is satisfactorily derived from 
*ambitare or anditus,’ both of which exclude aller from all kinship with it. 
Anar may come from *aminare, or adnare so we must do what scholars 
in Baur’s day were trying to avoid doing, and treat the verbs separately. 
Community of meaning does not necessarily imply a common origin. 

The specious supposition that ambulare might have given rise to the 
various verbs of “going’’ in the Romance languages “‘by distortion, as in 


‘ But less completely than is often supposed. Offrir is a derivative of obferre. In the 
twelfth century St. Bernard uses profiere for modern préfére (cited by Littré s.v. préférer), 
and its diphthong shows it to be a popular word. The stem /at probably survives in blé 
(oblatu), and in some common Church words, learned of course, e.g., prélat, oblation, etc.; 
while in Spanish we have the popular form érasladarse, which is very close to our meaning of 
se adferre, as Baur brings out. Other more or less popular survivals of this supposedly 
dead verb might easily be discovered, aside from such words as préférer, transférer, déférer 
proférer and others of the type. 

5 See Stucke, op. cit., s.v. *ambitare; also L. Wiener, Byzantinisches in Zs. fiir Rom. Phil.. 
xxxvi (1912), 385 ff., esp. p. 407; ibid., xxxvit (1913), 569 ff. 
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military commands” is unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, military 
commands should be clear and distinct (despite one or two notorious 
cases which will immediately suggest themselves). Second, there is no 
indication that this verb ever was used in giving commands, for there 
appear to be no extant copies of drill regulations of the Roman expedi- 
tionary forces. 

At first thought it seems peculiar that what must have been so common 
a word should not appear in Latin documents of the Romance period. 
The French form aler occurs already in the Valenciennes (or Jonah) 
Fragment of 900 a.p., so there can be no doubt of its popularity or of 
its antiquity.6 But I have examined a considerable number of the 
Merovingian documents of the Mon. Ger. Hist. and I find that the favor- 
ite verb of the philologists, ambulare, is not the favorite of the writers 
of that age to express the idea “‘go.”” Ambulare occurs with surprising 
infrequency, and the commonest verb for this idea is pergere, which has 
no Romance descendants.’ Passing to French Latin of the eleventh cen- 
tury, we find the vocabulary practically unchanged in this respect. 
Clearly, late Latin texts do not faithfully reflect popular vocabulary, 
and the absence from them of such words as *allare or *disjejunare does 
not mean that these words were not in popular use. Literary Latin had 
a wealth of words to express the idea of “‘going” in its various phases. 
These words writers continued to use in their documents long after 
many of them had disappeared from the popular speech, just as they 
embalmed and continued to use incipere, to the utter exclusion of the 
parvenu *cuminitiare. The fact that *allare was a Gallic localism would 
also tend to keep it out of the literary vocabulary. 

An objection was raised to the presence in the proposed etymon of 
the prefix ad-, which seemed to limit unduly the direction of movement, 
by Gaston Paris.* He felt that in modern aller the point of departure is 
stressed more than the destination, in other words, that aller expresses 
movement “from,” and not “to.”” Examination of the numerous ex- 
amples given by Littré shows that it implies one no more than the other 
for in general a destination is expressed or suggested (by y) whenever 
appropriate; similarly s’en aller is used when the idea of departure is 
uppermost in the speaker’s mind. The illustrious scholar and critic was 
evidently thinking of aller mainly as opposed to venir. Moreover, in 


* It thus appears earlier than any Romance andare. Wiener (Zs., xxxvul, 569 ff.) says 
that Latin andare is common in S. Italy in the early ninth century, but his earliest specific 
citation is dated 956. 

7 Ambulare in the basic meaning “go” may likewise be called extinct, for in Old French 
it means only “amble,” and in Rumanian it means “travel,” “wander,” “circulate.” 

8 Romania, 1x, 624. His own choice, addere giving *addare, shows the same prefix. 
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spite of the implication of the apparent prefix ad-, se afferre expresses 
motion from as well as to a place. This appears from the example already 
cited, “sese a moenibus heros ...adfert (affert).” As early as Virgil’s 
time, then, this verb had taken on the general idea of movement, re- 
gardless of direction, in which respect it resembles aller. This apparently 
inconsistent development (ad=ab, “away’’) has a possible cause which 
is interesting as showing the interrelation of phonetics and semantics. 
This cause is a conceivable confusion or blending of the prefixes ad- and 
ab-. Before a stem beginning with f- or b- the two could become identical 
by assimilation: ab-frango becomes (or remains, for af is an old form 
of ab) affrango, and ad-facio afficio. In abbrevio, ab- represents ad. Al- 
though the classical form of ab-fero is aufero,® it seems possible that affero 
may have come to represent either ab- or ad-fero, just as abesse and adesse 
have the identical forms afui, afore, afuturus, etc. This would answer 
Paris’ objection. 

The second objection of importance concerns the semantic develop- 
ment of *allare, whose existence the objector, Kérting,'® does not concede 
by any manner of means. He maintains that if any such verb had arisen 
it would have to be transitive, the equivalent of adferre, and mean 
“bring,” “carry.” Under no conditions could it ever come to mean “go.” 
In denying such a possibility Kérting is ignoring parallel developments 
which he knows well. Two closely related verbs which have changed from 
transitive to intransitive, becoming verbs of “going,” are sortire, “draw 
out (lots),” with its deponent form sortiri, “draw out,” “receive in a 
drawing,” and partire, “divide,”’ with its deponent form partiri of the 
same meaning. The steps between Latin sortire, a transitive verb, and 
French sortir in its intransitive sense are unquestionably parallel with 
the development of *allare, a substitute for afferre. Just as we have 
afferre, se afferre, and afferri, we have, to start, sortire and sortiri, the 
deponent form being the equivalent of the reflexive." All deponents” 
become active in form in late Vulgar Latin, but they keep their deponent 
meaning. Thus the transitive verb “draw out,” passing through 


® Se auferre, “leave,” “get out” is both pre-classic and classic: ‘‘auferte domum, abscede 
hinc,” Plautus, Asin. 2, 4, 63; “te obsecro, hercle, aufer te modo,” Plautus, Rud. 4, 3, 93; 
“seque ex oculis avertit et aufert,” Virgil, Aen. tv, 389. 

10 In his Lat. Rom. Worterbuch, s.v. ambulare. 

1 For the relation between active, passive, reflexive, deponent, and middle forms of 
verbs see Kiihner, Ausfiihr. Lat. Gram., 1, 649-653. 

1 T use the term deponent as applying to a verb which has developed a passive form, 
originally in normal relation with the active, but later separated from it. It comes to ex- 
press an active idea in line with its former passive one (e.g. from a form *morere, “kill,” 
mori, “‘be killed,” “die”), and may exist separately but simultaneously with the active 
form, or may outlive the latter. 
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the reflexive-deponent stage, “draw oneself out,” “be drawn out,” 
develops the intransitive meaning “come (go) out.” As we have seen, 
afferre underwent the first stages of this metamorphosis early. By the 
time the last stage occurred the verb had probably been restricted in 
meaning and replaced by *allare, which remained as the French verb “go.” 

That *allare was originally transitive to a certain degree is, however, 
likely, and to this extent Kérting’s declaration seems justified. The verb 
s’en aller occasions this belief. It is contrary to the genius of the French 
language to use intransitive verbs reflexively, and this is a striking ex- 
ception, for s’ex venir, s’enfuir, je m’en fus, etc. are probably analogous 
to s’en aller. The only evident explanation is that the original form of 
aller was transitive, and that *se allare, like se afferre, meant “‘betake 
oneself,” as do O F se traire and M F se rendre. But Kérting’s declara- 
tion that such a verb could not possibly become an intransitive verb of 
movement is not in accordance with fact. Innumerable similar develop- 
ments are to be found in various languages: It. trarre, tornare; Fr. tirer, 
retourner; Sp. volver; Ger. ziehen; Eng. ‘“‘went” (wend one’s way), “pull 
(up, over, away),” “draw” and many others. 

The age of *allare is an interesting question, and there is sufficient 
material in one of the forms given in the Reichnau Glosses“ to warrant 
a surmise regarding it. The Glosses give four examples of alare (always 
with a single 1) which are: 1030 profectus: alatus factus ; 1124 transgredere: 
ulira alare; 1132 transfretavit: trans alaret; 1133 transilivit: trans alavit. 
The date of the Glosses is problematical. Férster, in his Nachtrége, 
judges from paleographical evidence that they are of the eighth to tenth 
centuries. Wiener,” on lexicographical grounds, puts them later, about 
the eleventh century. He claims that these forms of alare show an at- 
tempt on the part of the scribe to assign an (incorrect) Latin etymon to 
an already existing aler. The third form, alaret, offers a key to the date 
of the Glosses and of alare. At first sight it seems to be an imperfect 
subjunctive, given as the equivalent of a perfect. Instead, it is the short- 
ened (and popular) pluperfect indicative alarat with the a of the ultima 
weakened to ¢.'* This weakened a testifies directly to the age and popular 


48 It also survives in the transitive sense “take out,’’ whereas in France partir, in the 
simplex, lives only in the deponent sense. 

“ Forster and Koschwitz, Alifr. Ubungsbuch, Sth ed. (Leipzig, 1915). See the Nachiriige 
for bibliography. 

4 As cited above. He considers aller a development of andare, first found in a document of 
956. He reasons that much time must have been required for this development, hence, 
inter alia, he derives grounds for his late dating. He does not mention the fact that aler 
exists already in ca. 900. 

6 This fact is recognized by Kurt Hetzer, ‘Die Reichenauer Glossen,” in Zs. fiir R.P. 
Beiheft vir (1906); ke also recognizes the other two similar pluperfects. He attributes 
alaret to ambularat. 
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nature of the verb; likewise to the fact that it is not an ex-post-facto 
etymology, for it is not a form which any etymologizer would invent, 
especially in the eleventh century. It is not Latin but Gallic Romance. 

The presence of this tense is of interest in several ways. Previously in 
the Glosses it occurs twice, glossing a Latin pluperfect indicative;!’ here 
it glosses a perfect. From this we may deduce a bit of relative chronology. 

We know that this tense was in common use as a preterit when the 
Sainte Eulalie was written, or ca. 880.* All the cases in which it occurs in 
this brief poem are clearly plain preterits, but, alongside one case of 
furet the poem contains two cases of fut which are similarly used. This 
might indicate that the pluperfect-preterit had been general, but was 
beginning to give way to the perfect-preterit. It is reasonable to con- 
clude, then that the Glosses are at least no later than the Sainte Eulalie. 
In the St. Alexis,!® of ca. 1040, this tense-use is very antiquated, for 
fret occurs only once, probably echoing an older model, while fist is 
used six times. 

The original use of the tense was, of course, that of a pluperfect. The 
Glosses show us both pluperfect and preterit use. This would seem to 
indicate that if the three words (pluperfects) found their way into the 
work at the same time, it was when the first transition (pluperfect to 
preterit use) was occurring. That would be considerably earlier than the 
date of the Sainte Eulalie, in which we seem to see the beginning of the 
disappearance of the tense.”° This, in a general way, supports Férster’s 
early date (eighth century), for the Glosses. 

The treatment of free accented a in alaret (and 275, ortaret), as com- 
pared with the forms getterent and roueret of the Sainte Eulalie, also 
suggests an early origin for the Glosses. But their provenience is un- 
certain, and dialectal traits may be present to a greater or lesser degree. 

This same form alaret, supported by alavit, and regardless of the date 


17 No. 275, sugg(ess)erat: dixerat, ortaret; and 886, diferbuerat: exbuliret. 

18 In six cases the preterit is expressed unambiguously by this pluperfect: auret (2), 
pouret, furet, voldret, roueret. Three forms are ambiguous (perf. or pluperf.): voldrent (2), 
getterent. The perfect is used in fut (2), but coniredist (?), volt and volat are ambiguous (pres- 
ent or perfect). The historical present is also used: eskoltet (?), ortet, ruouet. See Schwan- 
Behrens, Gram., 337, 2a. 

1 Ed. Gaston Paris, 6th edition; see vocabulary. 

#0 It may have had several meanings at the same time, just as in modern Spanish it is 
imperfect subjunctive, preterit, and pluperfect indicative, and also conditional. 

21 In view of the ultimate e we should expect free accented a to appear also as ¢ if that 
change had occurred when the word was recorded, since the ultima indicates northern 
Gaul (certainly not the south) as the source of the document—provided it has a single 
source. Gloss 275, sugg(ess)erat: dixerat, ortaret, with its classical dixerat and Romance 
ortaret, seems to show that the entries were not all made by the same person. 
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of the Glosses, indicates that alare* existed at a comparatively early 
date. From an early epoch the tendency of popular Latin was away 
from synthetic perfect tenses and toward analytical ones. This tendency 
is seen already in Plautus and is well established by the time of the Pere- 
grinatio, which probably dates from before the year 400. To possess such 
well-developed and popular forms this verb must have been in the 
language for some time before 400.% These forms can certainly not be 
attributed to literary influence. His early dating for alare, would greatly 
reduce the probability of many of the corruptions which have so fre- 
quently been the resort of ingenious writers on this subject. 
Summarizing our arguments we find that: 


1. Se afferre, “betake oneself,” “go,” was in good use in literary 
Latin for at least 150 years; deponent™ afferri, for an indefinite period. 

2. Following the same principle as the other deponents, e.g., utor and 
obliviscor, and the semi-deponent audere, which developed a new and 
regular first conjugation paradigm on the stem of the past participle, 
afferrt was regularized into allare on the basis of allatus. 

3. This new verb probably came into being well before 400 a.p., or 
before the Peregrinatio, for we find that with its (probable) original 
deponent perfect tenses it had corresponding regular synthetic forms. 

4. It was purely popular and localized in Gaul, and for that reason is 
not found in the vocabulary of Latin writers. 

5. It originally had the transitive meaning “‘betake (oneself),’”’ whence 
the apparently anomalous s’en aller. 

6. It followed the model of deponents in general, such as survived, 
and retained its active form with its deponent meaning, “go.” 

7. It is older than any Latin andare, and French aler antedates any 
Romance andar(e). 

8. Since this etymology is satisfactory phonetically,® historically, and 
semantically, there is no valid reason for rejecting it. 


EvuGENE F. PARKER 


22 T now venture to omit the traditional asterisk, for alaret has every indication of com- 
plete popularity, and the verb may be considered as attested. 

™ During the transition period, when deponent verbs were becoming active in form, it 
probably had two perfect forms, allavi and allatus sum, identical in meaning. There must 
have been such doublets and triplets for the same tense as mortus sum-mori, ausus sum- 
ausavi-habeo ausatus, usus sum-usavi-habeo usatus. % As defined in Note 12. 

% Old French forms in -g- (alge, auge, etc.) are analogical to the same obscure model which 
gives similar forms in -/g-, -rg- and -ng- (donge, moerge), found in early literature of the 
western dialects. That this -g- is phonetic, and not part of a palatal graph, is shown in 
the rhyme of “‘N’i remaint dame qui n’i vienge / Las! ja n’en tornerunt mais, ce crien-ge,”” 
from Benott, Chron. des Ducs de Normandie, ed. F. Michel (Paris, 1836), 1, 1681-1682. 
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LORD BERNERS’S TRANSLATION OF DIEGO DE SAN 
PEDRO’S CARCEL DE AMOR 


ORD Berners’s translation of Diego de San Pedro’s Cdrcel de Amor 

presents a number of problems to scholars of English and Romance 
languages. This sentimental romance, which appeared in Spanish in 
1492, was soon turned into Italian and French. The English version, The 
Castell of love, made by Lord Berners a few years before his death in 
1533, does not appear to have been published much before the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Only four copies of the book in English, repre- 
senting three editions, are known to exist. The British Museum possesses 
copies of two editions;! a third edition is in the Huntington Library at 
San Gabriel, California.? There is some disagreement over which of the 
English editions is the earliest, though it cannot be established with cer- 
tainty that they were not preceded by some impression of which no copy 
is known today. A question of greater importance is whether or not 
Lord Berners actually translated the story, as is claimed on the title- 
page, from Spanish, or if he even translated a part of it from that lan- 
guage. If it can be determined that the claim made for a Spanish original 
is true, in whole or in part, this book deserves to be recognized as the 
first published translation from Spanish into English. The influence of 
the sentimental romances, such as The Castell of love, upon English 
fiction and wit in the sixteenth century is a subject which remains to be 
adequately treated. 

The edition of Johan Turke, which The British Museum Catalogue and 
The Short-title Catalogue both assign to 1549, seems to be the earliest of 
the known editions. The date 1540 given by The Short-title Catalogue for 
the edition printed by Robert Wyer for R. Kele must be an error; since 
Androwe Spigurnell claims in a verse letter at the beginning of the 
volume that he has undertaken “newly to penne the matter,” “in wyll to 


1 The castell of / loue, translated out of Spa= / nishe in to Englyshe, by Johan / Bowr- 
chier knyght, lorde Ber= / nis, at the instaunce of the lady / Elizabeth Carew, late wyfe 
to / syr Nicholas Carew knyght. / The whiche boke treateth / of the loue betwene / Leri- 
ano and / Laureola / doughter to the kyng of / Masedonia. {Cum priuilegio ad impri= / 
mendum solum. 

Colophon. {Prynted at London in Pauls / churcheyarde, by Johan / Turke, at the sygne 
/ of the byble. 

The Castell of love, translated out of Spanyshe into Englysshe, by John Bourchier, 
knyght, lorde Bernes. 15(—). 

Colophon. Imprynted by me Robert wyer For Richarde Kele. 

* Black Letter 8° Printed by I. King. Assigned tentatively to 1560 by the Short-title 
Catalogue. 
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have it prynted agayne.” The text is not greatly different from the 
edition of 1549, though some verse pieces have been added at the be- 
ginning. The British Museum Catalogue gives 1550 as the date of its 
copy. All but the first two digits of the date have been cut away from 
the title-page. 

On the title-page and in Lord Berners’s “Prologe” in each of the 
English editions the claim is made that the translation has been made 
from the Spanish. But the “‘Prologue”’ is itself taken for the most part, 
at places word for word, from the French edition of 1526. This is ad- 
dressed to a woman and is entirely different from the Spanish foreword 
and from the prefatory address of Manfredi’s Italian version, which was 
the direct source of the French translation. Portions are given in the 
notes for comparison from the English, French, and Spanish prefatory 
addresses.* Furthermore, on the first page of his translation of the story 


§ “For the affeccyant desyre and obligacyon that I ame bownde in, towardes your ryghte 
vertuous and good lady as well for the goodnes that it hath pleased you to shewe me. . .” 

“And also bycause the matter is very pleasante for yonge ladyes and gentle women. 
Therfore I haue enterprysed to translate the same out of Spanyshe in to Englyshe, not 
adorned with so fresshe eloquence, that it shulde meryte to be presented to your goodnesse. 
For or I fyrste entred in to this rude laboure I was brought into greate doubtfulness, and 
founde my selfe in dyuers ymagynacyons. For seynge the quycke intellygence of your 
spyrit, I feared: and agayne the remembraunce of your vertue and prudence, gaue me auda- 
cyte. In the one I found feare, and in the other suertie and hardynesse. Finally I dyd chose 
the moste unuaylable, for myne owne shame, and most utilitie in any reprehencion or 
rebuke for the moche boldenesse, in that I haue not taken suche respyte as I oughte to 
haue done. yet in consyderacyon of your gentlenesse, myne affecyé is alwayes in truste to 
skape blameles. I haue taken this entrepryce on me, more be desyre to haue blame thereby, 
then to atteyne by my prayse or laude. wherfore ryghte vertuous lady, maye it please 
you of your goodnes to accept this lytle presente treatyse, and to receyue this my good 
wyll, or ye condempne the faulte. And also to haue the more affeccyon to the presenter, 
then to the valewer of the thynge presented requyrynge you to holde and repute me al- 
wayes as one of the nomber of them, that alwayes shal be redy to do your pleasure. And 
for the surplus, I desyre the creatour of the first cause long to indure and to encrease your 


happy prosperite. Amen.” 


“Rememorant en quante seruitute & obligatid estoye enuers toy tres vertueuse et tres- 
prudente Dame lye / tenu & obstrainct po* les graces et biensfaictz quil ta pleu moc- 
troyer....” 

“Et voyant que Dassez belles matieres traictoit mesmes pour ieunes dames lay entre- 
prins, mettre et translater dudit ytalien en nostre vernacule et familiere langue francoise et 
le te Dedier / ce que iay faict / non pas de si ornee eloquence comme a ton excellence meri- 
tast estre presente / car mes espritz sont trop indecens & mattes. Pour laquelle chose pre- 
mier que en ce labour cultiuer me de terminasse en grande Dubiosite et diuersite Dymagina- 
tions me trouuay Car voyant la sublimite et intelligence. De ton esperit le craignoye / et 
premeditant la prudéce & vertu méhardissoye et prenoye vigueur tresgrade. En lung trou- 
uoye la timeur & en lautre seurete et hardyesse. En fin ie esleuz le plus démageable pour ma 
vergongne & le plus utile pour mon deuoir. Et se pour ceste cause ie tumboye en reprehen- 
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Lord Berners follows the wording of the French in preference to the 
Spanish. Passages are given for comparison.‘ 





sion doultrecuydace ou autre vitupere pour nauoir ey tat de respect et consideration a ta 
haultesse comme il estoit Decent. Mon affection consideree suis seur Den eschapper pour- 
tant que lentreprinse ay faicte plus par desir de te faire congnoistre la seruitude et obeys- 
sance que te porte que la voulente Dacquerir fame et louenge / parquoy ie te supplie tres- 
vertueuse dame que auecques sincere et iucond courage vueilles le petit present accepter 
en iugeant la mienne voulente premier que le deffault condamner. Et aussi ayant plus De 
regard a laffection et desire De celluy qui presente que a la valeur de la chose presentee. 
Te supplie De rechief que ou nombre de tres treshumbles seruiteurs me vueilles tousiours 
tenir inscript. Et ie prie pour le surplus le plasmateur de la cause premiere longuemét te 
cdéseruer heureuse et prospere. 

“Muy virtuoso sefior 
Aunque me falta sofrimiento para callar, no me fallesce conoscimiento para ver quanto me 
estaria meior preciarme de lo callase que arepentirme de lo que dixiese; . . .” 
“Sin dubda, Sefior, considerado esto y otras cosas que en lo que escriuo se pueden hallar, 
yo estaua determinado de cesar ya en el metro y en la prosa, por librar mi rudeza de juyzios, 
y mi espfritu de trabaios. Y paresce quanto mis pienso hazerlo, que se me ofrecen mAs 
cosas para no poder conplirlo, Suplico 4 vuestra merced antes que condene mi falta, juzque 
mi voluntad, porque reciba el pago no segund mi razon, mas segund mi deseo.” (end) 

The Auctor. 

4 After y® warres done and finyshyd in my countrey, beynge in my poore mansion, in a 
mornyng whan the sonne illuminyd the earthe, in a shadowyde darke valey, in the moun- 
tayne called Serua de Maren’, in the coiitrey of Masedonia as I walkyd in a strayte way 
shadowyd wt fayer trees Sodenly I mette with a knight fyers and furious, whose presence 
was ferfull to regarde. Coueryde all in here lyke a sauage creature. In his lyfte hande he 
bare a bryght schilde of stele, & in his ryght hand a shynynge ymage entaillid in a clere 
stone, of such plesure & bewtie, that ye clerenes troublyd the syghte of myne eyen, out of 
the whiche there issuyde dyuers Rayes of fier enbransing & enflaming y* body of a man. 
The which the sayd knight forceably ledde behynd hym, who with dolorous playntes and 
sorowfull passions sayde: By reason of my hope, I suffre all this, and when he aprochyd, 
and that I was nere hym, he sayd with mortall anguysh frende, for the loue of god I pray 
the folow me and ayde me in this my great besynes. 


Depuis la guerre faicte & finee de lan passe venat tenir mon yuer et me reposer en mon 
poure repaire passant ung matin quit ia le soleil cofhencoit a esclairer & illuminer la terre 
par ung val umbreux et obscur qui est en la montaigne némee la surre de morienne situee 
ou pays de Macedoine veis saillir & venir en mon encotre par ung estroict & boys de chesnes 
ou mon chemin sadressoit ung cheualier non moins fereux et farouche de presence comme 
espouentable de veue / couvert tout de poil en maniere de sauuage / en sa main senestre 
portoit ung escu dacier moult fort / et en la dextre ung ymage de femme entaillee en une 
pierre moult clere / laquelle estoit de tant extreme beaulte quelle me troubloit de veue / & 
delle sailloiét diuers rayons De feu qui tenoit embrase se corps dung homme que ledit 
cheualier forsiblemét derriere luy menoit / lequel auec douloureux plaingz et appassionnez 
gemissemens continuellement Disoit En ma foy si souffreray tout. Et quant vint a marcher 
& que fuz endroit de luy me Dist auec mortelle angoisse. Uiateur pour Dieu ie te prie que 
me fuyues et me aydes a tant grant besoing. 
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It still remains to be determined whether or not Lord Berners made 
any use of a Spanish version. There is reason to believe that he did. In 
1508 Nicolas Nufiez wrote a short continuation of the Cércel de Amor. 
This was included in a number of the Spanish editions, but it was gener- 
ally omitted by the Italian and French translators. In Lord Berners’s 
version this continuation follows the original story with nothing at all to 
indicate that it is a separate part. It occupies the pages from the middle 
of signature M; verso to the end in the edition of 1549, and from Mg verso 
to the end in the edition of 1550. So far as this investigation has ex- 
tended, no French copy has been found earlier than 1533 which con- 
tains Nufiez’s addition. The assumption is that Lord Berners translated 
this from the Spanish. His language follows the original closely. More- 
over, in the latter part of Diego de San Pedro’s narrative Lord Berners’s 
version agrees closely with the Spanish. It may be that he learned 
Spanish as he proceeded with his translation, using the French to aid 
him. This was not an uncommon method of learning a language in the 
Renaissance. 

Wittiam G. CRANE 

The College of the City of New York 





Despues de hecha la guerra del afio pasado, viniendo 4 tener el inuierno 4 mi probre reposo, 
pasando una mafiana, quando ya el sol queria esclarecer la tierra, por vnos valles hondos y 
escuros, que se hazen en la Sierra Morena, vi salir 4 mi encuentro por entre unos robredales 
do mi camino se hazia, un cauallero assi feroz de presencia como espantoso de vista, cubi- 
erto todo de cabello 4 manera de saluaie. Leuaua en la mano ysquierda vn escudo de azero 
muy fuerte y en la derecha una ymagen femenil, entallada en vna piedra muy clara, la 
qual era de tan estrema hermosura, que me turbaua la vista; salian della diuersos rayos de 
fuego que leuaua encendido el cuerpo de vn onbre quel cauallero forciblemente leuaua tra 
si. E] qual con un lastimado gemido de rato en rato dezia: en mi fe se sufre todo. 

Y como empareié comigo, dixome con mortal anguistia: caminante, por Dios te pido que 
me sigas y me ayudes en tan grand cuyta. 
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LVII 
KRENRY CHEKE’S FREEWYL 


N the third volume of E. K. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage‘ is a short 

notice of Henry Cheke and his Certayne Tragedie written first in Ital- 
ian, by F. N. B. entituled, Freewyl, and translated into English, by Henry 
Cheeke. Although Chambers, probably confused by the entry in the 
Stationers’ Register on May 11, 1561, of a book “of Frewill,” quotes the 
title with John Tysdale as printer, none of the extant copies bears any 
mention of printer, place or date. It has been assumed in the past that the 
entry to Tysdale referred to Cheke’s translation, but Dr. Harold Stein 
has pointed out to me that it must actually refer to one of a series of 
translations from Jean Veron issued by Tysdale at this time, the title 
in question reading: A most necessary treatise of free will.2 Cheke’s book 
is listed under 1589 in Herbert’s edition of Ames’ Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, but no printer is assigned and no reason given for the date except 
the statement that the revolt of the Netherlands is referred to in the 
play, whereas as a matter of fact it is the revolt of Germany from papal 
authority in the time of Luther. The question has been pretty well 
settled, however, by Mr. William A. Jackson, who has made a detailed 
study of the copy in the Pforzheimer collection. He writes me that the 
book is certainly the work of Richard Jugge and that a comparison of 
some of the smaller initial blocks in the Cheke volume with the same ones 
in Eden’s translation of Peter Martyr’s History of travayle in the west 
and east Indies, printed by Jugge in 1577, shows that the blocks are 
noticeably more worn and broken in the latter volume. Cheke’s book was 
presumably printed, therefore, before that date and after 1572, since the 
dedicatee, Lady Cheynie of Toddington, did not acquire that title until 
her husband was raised to the peerage as Baron Cheynie of Toddington 
in 1572. I incline to a date close to the earlier year. 

This, however, gives us little help in determining when the translation 
was made. The original Italian work by Francesco Negri Bassanese ap- 
peared in 1546; in 1558 Jean Crespin published a French translation and 
in 1559 he also published a Latin version made by the author himself.* 
If Henry Cheke had made his version during the years just before 1572, 
he would have had theoretically a choice of the three earlier ones for 


1P, 262. 2 See dates and titles under Veron in the Short Title Catalogue. 
* I am indebted to the Rotograph Committee of the Modern Language Association for 
photostats of these volumes and of the English version. The reference numbers are as 
follows: Library of Congress, Mod. Lang. Ass. Deposits Nos. 120 (English), 175 (French), 
180 (Italian and Latin). 
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his source. Actually, as we shall see later, he used the Italian, the lan- 
guage least known of the three in England and least likely to be chosen 
by one of the reform party. The Italian work had earlier attracted the 
attention of Sir Thomas Hoby, who in 1550 made a translation of it, 
which he dedicated to the Marquess of Northampton.‘ No copy of this, 
either in print or manuscript, has come down to us. During the exile of 
the Protestants in Mary’s reign Hoby records in his diary his association 
with Sir John Cheke, Henry’s father, in Italy during 1554~-55.5 The elder 
Cheke’s attention may have been drawn to the book by Hoby or one of 
the other reformers, with the result that he acquired it and passed it on 
eventually to his son. This theory, or the similar one that some returning 
Marian exile brought back a copy would explain the use of the Italian 
source, since until 1558 Negri’s work was available only in that language. 

Henry Cheke was born in 1548 and received his M.A. from Cambridge 
in 1568; in 1572 he entered Parliament and remained a member of that 
body until 1583, after which he was engaged in other public affairs till 
his death in 1586. It is not likely that he had leisure or inclination after 
1572 for the translation of an Italian play, whereas the period around 
1568 would in all respects be suitable. He was then leading a studious 
life, was in a university known as a center of puritanism, and was in 
need of doing something to make a name for himself. Furthermore, the 
national feeling itself was more conductive to the production of such a 
work during the sixties. Religious controversy was running high, and 
until the excommunication of Elizabeth in 1570 there was still doubt 
as to what her eventual position would be. The translation of an anti- 
papal drama by the son of one of the Protestant martyrs would have 
been well received by the leaders of his party and would help to make 
him known. In the next decade it would have been neither so timely nor 
so useful. 

Turning from these inconclusive speculations, we must now consider 
the dedication to Lady Cheynie. She was the daughter of Thomas, first 
Lord Wentworth, a peer well known for his reforming principles in the 
reigns of Henry and Edward.* It was he who converted John Bale.’ 
Since Sir John Cheke was tutor to the King and Wentworth was promi- 
nent at court, it is probable that some familiarity between the two fami- 
lies existed. Henry Cheke in dedicating his book to her was probably 
honoring an old friend as well as the daughter of one of the leaders in 
the religious reforms of the previous generation. 

The work thus offered to Lady Cheynie is a typical piece of Reforma- 
tion anti-papal argument, differing only from such treatises as Ochino’s 


* Camden Miscellany, x, 63. 5 Tbid., x, 116, 117, 120. 
® See Dict. Nat. Biog. 1 Athenae Cantabrigienses, 1, 226. 
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Tragedy or Dialogue of the unjust usurped primacy of the Bishop of Rome, 
translated by Ponet in 1549,* in the fact that it is really cast in dramatic 
form whereas the latter, in spite of the word “‘tragedy”’ in its title, is 
merely a series of dialogues. A comparison of the three Continental edi- 
tions with the English shows clearly that the Italian was the source. Not 
only does every passage checked turn out to be a close rendering of the 
Italian, but in addition the other versions can be ruled out. The Latin 
edition was rewritten by the author in many places and the English 
version shows no acquaintance with the new text. The French edition 
can be eliminated since in the several passages in which it differs from 
the Italian the English version in every case follows the latter. 

As has been said, the translation is very close: no changes of content 
appear. Nor do any local English allusions. The reference to Wycliffe’s 
bones, which might seem to be one, is found in the Italian. Occasionally 
the sense of a phrase is strengthened, as “devyl distributed goods” for 
“beni mal distributi,” or an English expletive is added, as “Tush, I 
fear not that,” where the Italian merely says ‘‘Io non ho molta tema di 
questa,” but everywhere the meaning and phraseology of the original 
is followed. 

This being the case, there remains only the question of the work itself. 
The play is divided into five acts, which in turn are divided into scenes 
in the strict classical fashion. There are seventeen speaking parts, of 
which those most important to the plot are King Freewyll, Maister 
Clergie, Diaconatus (master of the household to Clergie), Felinus the 
Steward, Ammonius the Chancellor, Bertuccius the Barber, Lady Grace 
Justifying, the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the angel Raphael. Act I 
is mainly concerned with the report of a revolt against Freewyll by some 
of his subjects, particularly in Germany. Most of Act 1 is occupied by 
the notary Trifo’s reading of “the original rolls of our royal crown” 
while Ammonius checks the copies just made. These records are as fol- 
lows: (1) a list of the provinces in the kingdom of Good Works, which are 
(a) Monks, (b) Saints’ Worship, (c) Building of Religious Houses, (d) 
Penitence, (e) Fasting, (f) Prayer, (g) Alms Deeds, (h) the Mass; (2) 
a list of the cities in each province and the kind of life and laws in each; 
(3) the customs of the kingdom of Good Works. In Act 11 we learn that 
King Freewyll and the Pope are leagued together to suppress the rebels 
and will even seek the aid of the Emperor of Turkey if necessary. Act Iv 
is signalized by the appearance of the Apostles Peter and Paul, who have 
returned to earth to see whether Rome is really as wicked as is reported 
in heaven. They reveal themselves to Bertuccius (who as a convert to 


® Reprinted and edited by C. E. Plumptre (London, 1899). 
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religious reform is hero of the piece), refute the arguments of Freewyll 
and the Pope, and persuade Bertuccius to leave Rome as soon as pos- 
sible. Act v is full of action, even though most of it is only reported in 
the Senecan fashion. Two new celestial characters arrive—Grace Justify- 
ing and the angel Raphael. We learn that the former has cut off Free- 
wyll’s head and caused great confusion in Rome. Raphael reveals that 
the Pope is Antichrist and warns the Apostles to leave Rome. Bertuc- 
cius returns, having wound up his affairs, and gives further reports of 
the tumult. All the good characters, being now together, congratulate 
each other and make their plans for leaving the city. The play is finished 
off with much edifying religious and theological instruction given by 
Grace Justifying. 

The material of this work is obviously not different from that of 
hundreds of anti-papal attacks of the sixteenth century. What distin- 
guishes it from the usual dialogue class is the attention paid to dramatic 
form. In spite of the long theological expositions and arguments, it is a 
play and it has a plot progressing to a definite and sufficiently catas- 
trophic conclusion. While the scene is nowhere specified, it is obviously 
“‘A street in Rome.” There are no scenes giving any indication of indoor 
setting, while on several occasions actors remark that they or some one 
else is about to go into or issue from a house, etc. This is sufficient to 
show that the author was aware that he was writing a play and not a 
mere dialogue. Of similar value as evidence are such remarks as: “I spy 
them coming yonder above in the street” (p. 3), and ““Whyther are you 
goeyng Felinus? Do you not hear? Whyther go you?” (p. 32). Also an 
attempt is made to lighten the long reading of the rolls in Act 1 by caus- 
ing the notary often to excuse himself for lack of breath, coughing, etc. 
This, indeed, serves a double purpose, for it gives Bertuccius opportuni- 
ties for his sarcastic asides. These asides are not the only evidence of 
humor in the play. It is clear that the author felt that frail human nature 
would need some such pleasant coating to the large pill of instruction 
he was administering, for he makes Felinus give an entertaining account 
of the drinking ability of the Ultramontane divines in Act 1, scene 4, and 
throughout the play Diaconatus continually makes malapropisms such 
as “absorb” for “absolve,” “apostatical” for “‘apostolical,” and “boun 
adventure” for “Bonaventure.” That the play could ever have been 
produced seems hardly possible, yet it is obvious that Negri took some 
trouble to make it as like a producible play as possible. 

Free Will is certainly more akin to the polemical dialogue in spirit and 
content than to such rough and vigorous productions as Bale’s King 
Johan or the anonymous Respublica. Its meticulously classical form may 
be explained by the influence of the Italian classical school or by the 
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influence of such Continental writers of Latin religious dramas as Thomas 
Kirchmayer. Again, its use of prose, which is the most striking character- 
istic from the point of view of English dramatic development, may be 
attributed to the influence of the dialogues or to the introduction of 
prose into Italian comedy earlier in the century. In this respect, the play 
would have been an innovation if prior to Gascoigne’s Supposes in 1566 
and must in any case have been one of the very early examples. For this 
the translator deserves little credit, since he merely put into English 
exactly what he found before him. Others, nevertheless, were doing more 
consciously the same thing at relatively the same time, for we have not 
only the Supposes, but also from the same year a Latin prose play, 
Marcus Geminus, presented at Oxford.® Thus Free Will, even if it had 
little influence, fits very well into the movement of this decade. 

The element of appeal for English readers was certainly the theological 
learning and Calvinistic doctrine displayed in the piece. The play may 
unconsciously have helped to acquaint these readers with strict dramatic 
form; that it could have had any more definite effect is hardly likely. 


LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 


* I have discussed what is known of this play in Mod. Lang. Rev. (July, 1927). 
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LVIII 
ELIZABETH AND LITERARY PATRONAGE 


I; is an old and popular tradition that Elizabeth was a great lover of 
letters and a patron of the Arts. In 1718 Ambrose Philips sought to 
animate his country-women! 


to the Love of Letters by the example of Queen Elizabeth, whose memory is so 
dear to all Free Spirits. It is well known, she was not only an excellent Scholar, 
but likewise an eminent Free-Thinker. 


In 1914 Professor Felix Schelling spoke of the Queen as being? 


in her way a patron of learning and an encourager of poetry and art; in a word, 
Elizabeth was a true daughter of the Renaissance. 


Many circumstances had served to establish this tradition. Few princes 
have had so many assurances of immortality through the connection of 
their names with many great books; through so many dedications; so 
many adulatory verses; so many characterizations, in obvious allegory, 
as the model of all virtues and all graces. It is inevitable that this identifi- 
cation of Elizabeth with literature should have led to the conception of 
her as a beneficent monarch, reaching an encouraging and bountiful 
hand to the writers of her realm. It is time, however, to examine the 
truth of this conception and to form an estimate of the Queen’s real con- 
tribution to the literary achievement of the Elizabethan Age. 

Elizabeth, certainly, was adequately prepared to appreciate the 
achievements of the English Renaissance. Of her learning there can be 
no question. Her father, Henry VIII, had provided for his daughter the 
best of teachers, John Cheke and Roger Ascham. And Elizabeth was not 
an ordinary pupil. Like Lady Jane Gray, she was devoted to her books 
and to her study of the classics and the arts. Many contemporary writers 
have spoken of her learning and have presented proofs. It was not the 
convention merely of praising a royal princess that led Ascham to write 
of her in a Latin letter of April 4, 15503 


(In learning) the brightest star is my illustrious Lady Elizabeth . . . I will write 
nothing which I have not myself witnessed . . . She read with me almost all of 
Cicero and a great part of Titus Livius, drawing all her knowledge of Latin from 
these Authors. It was her habit to devote the morning to the reading of the 
Greek testament, later reading select orations of Isocrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles... To these I added St. Cyprian and Melancthon’s Common 


1 The Freethinker, ed. Ambrose Philips, No. 3 (March 31, 1718), 2nd Ed. (1733), 1, 11. 
2 English Drama (E. P. Dutton, 1914), p. 39. 
3 Letter XCIX in Ascham, Works (London, 1865), 1, 62. Original at 1, 181. 
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Places .. . In anything she reads she notices any obscure or wrong word. She 
cannot put up with those foolish followers of Erasmus who have encumbered the 
Latin tongue with miserable proverbs. She likes a style that grows out of the 
subject matter—free from barbarisms because it is suitable, and beautiful be- 
cause it is clear. She very much admires metaphors when they are not too 
strained, and the use of antithesis when it is warranted and may be employed 
with good effect. Her attention is so practiced in the discrimination of all these 
things and her judgment is so sound, that in all Greek, Latin or English prose 
or verse there is nothing loose on the one hand or concise upon the other that 
she does not at once notice it and condemn it strongly or praise it earnestly, as 
the case may be. I am not inventing anything, my dear Sturm; it is all true. 


These interests of Elizabeth are further brought out in Speed’s History, 
wherein are mentioned her delights in learned disputations and her con- 
verse with her instructors, who seemed rather to learn of her than to 
bring Jearning to her.‘ There are many references, also, to the translations 
which she made, and copied into embroidered volumes designed and 
executed by herself. As early as 1544, when eleven and a half years old, 
she gave as a New Year’s gift to Queen Katherine a 128-page volume of 
her translation of a French poem by Margaret of Navarre, “The Mirror 
of the Sinful Soul.’’® Her habit of making translations continued through- 
out her life and they show her familiarity with Latin, French, and Ita- 
lian. Camden speaks of her in his Annals as either reading or writing 
something every day, and Harington preserves in his Nugae Antiquae 
specimens of her translations from ‘‘Sallust de bello Jugurthino” and 
from “Horace de Arte Poetica.’’ During her progresses to the universities 
in 1564, we find that the “‘daies of her abode were passed in scholasticall 
exercises of philosophie, phisicke and divinity.”* Her graciousness to 
scholars and her display of familiarity with their chief interests may 
account for much of her reputation as a patron of learning. 

In addition, Elizabeth’s letters show that she was not without taste 
and vigor in her own writing.’ She followed the tradition of her father in 
writing verses; and if we are to accept the evidence of the author of the 
Arte of English Poesy (1589),* she must have written much more than 
we are now able to identify as hers. 

The poets outdid each other in singing her praises, in writing masques 
for her entertainment, masques in which she would appear always as the 





4 John Speed, History of Great Britaine, 3d ed. (1659), p. 907. 

5 Fred Chamberlin, Private Character of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1892), p. 19. 

6 John Nichols, Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (L. 1923), 1, 150. 

7 See Letters of Elizabeth and James VI (Camden Society, 1849).—Also John Harington, 
Nugae Antiquae (1792), m1, for other original letters and a translation by her of one of 
“Tullies Familiar Epistles” (p. 93). 8 English Reprints, Arber (1869), p. 77 
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heaven-sent monarch of all virtues. The number of words employed in 
her praise is overwhelming. She is Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene.” She is the 
Cynthia of Lyly’s Endymion. Peele’s The Arraignment of Paris was ad- 
dressed to her, and presented before her by the Children of her Chapel. 
Others presented her with congratulatory verses upon all memorable 
occasions.® Creizenach speaks of the many epilogues and prologues 
“‘Affixed to repertory pieces intended to be acted at Court before the 
Queen, who was one of the Chief patronesses of the drama.’”® It is in- 
evitable that all this praise showered upon Elizabeth should have been 
instrumental in establishing her reputation as a patron of letters. 

In the search for tangible proofs of her patronage it is necessary to 
consider what, in her age, such proofs were likely to consist of. This 
subject has been admirably dealt with by Miss Phoebe Sheavyn in her 
book, The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age." Among the forms 
of patronage she describes as common at the time are the bestowing of 
an annuity, the conferring upon the protegé of some official appoint- 
ment, and the affording of hospitality to the author. That many of Eliza- 
beth’s courtiers accepted the responsibility of assisting men of genius 
we know from many dedications and answered petitions. We know of the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron; of Sir Philip Sidney, of 
whom Nashe wrote in Piers Penilesse in 1592, as follows:” 


Gentle Sir Philip Sidney, thou knewest what belonged to a scholler, thou knewest 
what paines, what toile, what travell, conduct to perfection: wel couldest thou 
give every virtue his encouragement, every Art his due, every writer his desert; 
cause none more virtuous, witty, or learned than thyselfe. 


And after the death of Sidney, his sister, the wife of the Earl of Pembroke, 
took up his work and his interest in the poets. Robert Devereux, second 
Earl of Essex, is also well known as a patron of deserving men of letters 
and of scholars.¥ 

There is no lack of petitions for aid addressed to the Queen, either 
directly or through her ministers. These are often requests for rewards for 
services rendered, or for scholarly attainments, as in a letter from Dr. 
John Dee to Lord Burghley, asking for an annuity of £200 a year from 


® See letter by Thos. Wilson to Sir Wm. Cecil, Nov. 13, 1569, Letters of Eminent Lit. Men. 
Edited by Sir Henry Ellis, Camden Society, no. 23, 1843, Letter x1. Wilson asks Cecil 
to present the Queen with some Latin congratulatory verses inclosed in his letter, upon the 
12th Anniversary of her accession; or if they are thought unworthy of the Queen, to de- 
stroy them. 10 Creizenach, English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, p. 51. 

1 Manchester Univ., 1909.—Chapter 1 deals with patronage. 

12 Quoted by Phoebe Sheavyn from Nashe, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 12. 

3 Thos. Birch in The Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth from the Papers of Anthony Bacon de- 
scribes the liberality of Essex. 
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the Queen, or her majesty’s Letters Patent for the enjoyment of the 
royal privilege of treasure trove during his life, promising Lord Burghley 
half of the produce. He desired also to obtain the muniments of Wigmore 
Castle.“ Some of the petitions express the willingness of the petitioner 
to perform any service for the Queen that she may require, to fulfil any 
task for the favor of material assistance. We find in George Gascoigne 
a most skilful petitioner as well as a graceful flatterer. As a New Year’s 
Gift to the Queen on January 1, 1576, he presented her with the “Tale 
of Hemetes the Heremyte”’ (pronounced before the Queen’s Majesty at 
Woodstocke 1575). Prefixed to it is a drawing of the poet kneeling before 
the Queen, holding his book up to her. In the sonnet describing the pic- 
ture is a typical representation of a petitioner for the Queen’s favor.” 
This work bears also a prose petition to the Queen, promising reform of 
his youthful ways and pleading for a chance to serve her majesty. 

In determining the true relation of the Queen to men of letters, we 
must search for evidence that these petitions for her recognition and 
bounty were answered, as well as for evidence of encouragement which 
she gave of her own accord. The request of George Gascoigne just quoted 
seems to have found some answer, for in his next New Year’s Gift to the 
Queen, in the year 1577, he presents her with his work The Grief of Joye 
which he hopes will show “how the interims and vacant howres of those 
daies which I spent this somer in your service have byn bestowed.’ 
Yet when he died, in the same year, he was reported by his friend, George 
Whetstone, in A Remembraunce of the wel imployed life, and godly end of 
George Gascoigne Esquire’ as having said “my wealth is small,” and 
though he spoke of his debt of gratitude to the Queen for “‘rewards be- 
yond desarts,”’ perhaps these rewards were largely of an intangible kind. 

Roger Ascham probably received more evidences of the Queen’s favor 
than any other man of letters and learning. He was her devoted teacher 
and servant and he gave utterance to his gratitude to her in more ways 
than one. In the dedication of his Schoolmaster to the Queen (pub. 1570), 
he mentioned her “bountiful goodness” towards him: 
especially because it pleased your highness this last year, not only by your 
letters and commandments to the court of the exchequer, but also by your own 
present talk with my Lord Archbishop of York, clearly to deliver me, first, from 


4 Letter x11 in Letters of Eminent Lit. Men Camden Society, no. 23 (1843). 

% Given in The Complete Works of Geo. Gascoigne, ed. J. W. Cunliffe, 1,473; from Brit. 
Mus. Reg. MS. 18-49, p. 27. 8 Tbid., p. 514. 

17 Quoted by F. E. Schelling in Life and Writings of Geo. Gascoigne, pp. 100-101. Schelling 
also discusses the possibility that the employment Gascoigne speaks of was as the con- 
fidential messenger mentioned in The Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham, Camd. Soc. 
Miscell., v1, 29, but arrives at no satisfactory conclusion. 
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the misery of those long, careful and costly troubles of the law; and after from 
the injury that some would have offered me in surprising Your Majesty’s benefit 
from me. 


Yet Ascham, too, who had received from Henry VIII a pension of £10 
for his Toxophilus and from Queen Mary a salary of £20 as Latin Secre- 
tary, found it necessary the year before his death to petition Elizabeth 
for enough to enable him to leave £20 a year to each of his two sons.'$ 

Among those who constantly sang the Queen’s praises in their verses 
was Thomas Churchyard. After a long life as a soldier and poet and 
after several handfuls of ‘“‘“Gladsome Verses” presented to Elizabeth, he 
appears to have won from her a pension. In 1593 on New Year’s Day he 
presented to her at Hampton Court, “A Pleasant Conceit penned in 
verse,”’ in gratitude for her grant. But Churchyard, too, does not seem 
to have been satisfied as he had been given reason to hope, for in a letter 
from Mr. Standen to Anthony Bacon on Nov. 17, 1593, Standen en- 
closed four verses which he attributed to Thomas Churchyard and which 
he said were written because the Lord Treasurer refused to pay the poet 
what the Queen had granted him. They read as follows:!® 


Madam, 

You bid your treasurer, on a time, 
To give me reason for my rhime: 
But since that time and that season, 
He gave me neither rhime nor reason. 


From a knowledge of Elizabeth’s early contacts with the most learned 
men of England and of her own learning we should expect to find her 
bountiful in her patronage of scholars, and there are some records in 
addition to the testimony of Roger Ascham to show that early in her 
reign she did provide the encouragement they expected of her. John 
Speed records of her visits to the Universities, that :*° 


shee left not onely the deare remembrances of her gracious loue, deliuered to them 
publikely in her Princely and Eloquent orations, but much more testified in her 


18 Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add., p. 41, Oct. 1567.—Quoted also by Sheavyn, p. 13, to 
show the insecurity of Elizabeth’s patronage in general. 

19 Thos. Birch D.D., Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth from the Papers of Anthony Bacon, 1, 
131.—Birch says that “these verses are the same in substance with those, which have been 
hitherto ascribed to Spenser.” The ascription to Spenser is found on fo. 31> of the Diary of 
John Manningam of the Middle Temple under the date of May 4, 1602, edited for the Cam- 
den Society by John Bruce (1868), p. 43. The date of the ascription to Churchyard, 1593, 
when he was over seventy and a not very successful hanger-on at court, as well as the tone 
of the verses, makes his authorship of them more likely; but the fact that within a few 
years after Spenser’s death, the ascription to the latter was current, seems to lend support 
to the tradition that Spenser spent his last months in poverty. 

2 History of Great Britaine, 3d. ed. (1659), pas. 353 of Ch. 24, p. 907. 
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Princely bounty, by enacting a Law for the doubling (almost) of the yeerely 
reuenewes of all their noble foundations. 


This interest, however, seems to have grown much weaker the longer 
she remained on the throne, as we may conclude from her failure to 
respond to the petition presented to her in 1589 by “Mr. Cotton, Mr. 
James Lee (Ley), later Earl of Marlborough and Mr. Dodorug (Sir John 
Doddridge)” of the Society of Antiquaries, for the erecting of her library 
and an academy. The petition says in part 


This librarye to be intutled the Librarye of Queen Elizabeth, and the same will 
be well furnished with divers auncient bookes and monuments of Antiquity rare 
and wyche otherwise maye perishe and that at the costes and charges of divers 
gentlemen which will be willing thereunto. 

The name of this corporation to be the Academye for the studye of Antiquity 
and Historye founded by Queen Elizabeth or otherwise as yt shall please her 
Majesty. 


It is all the more difficu!t to understand her neglect of this organization 
and its work when we realize that it was designed to carry on the inter- 
ests of her father, who had in 1533 appointed John Leland “King’s 
Antiquary.” 

That her neglect embittered also some of the greatest men of letters of 
her reign is well known. Even the favorite of the court, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, suffered the humiliation of asking again and again relief from 
poverty. Miss Sheavyn quotes a letter of his of 13 November, 1581, in 
which he beseeches Sir Charles Hatton to bring his request before the 
Queen, and if this method fails, Sidney adds, “I will even shamelessly 
once in my life bring it to her Majesty myself: need obeys no law!” 

Nor did John Lyly fare better. For years he had been about the court, 
for years he had been writing plays presented before the Queen, and for 
years he had lived in the hope that he would be next Master of the 
Revels. She could not have disliked his plays which revealed the devotion 
she loved. Ascham attested her love of metaphors and antithesis® “when 
it is warranted and may be employed with good effect.” And of such 
stylistic devices, Lyly was a master. Yet in 1590, we find Lyly addressing 


%1 Hearne—Collection of Curious Discourses (1771), 1, 324.—Also given by Ewald Fliigel 
in Anglia, xxxu (1909), pp. 261-268. Fliigel says “Cotton war es, der, was die Kénigin zu 
tun versiumte, schuf und erhielt, und dessen privatsammlungen von Anfang an den 
zwecke hatten, eine Fundgrube und ein Repositorium darzustellen fiir alles, was sich auf 
englisches altertum bezog.” 

® Sir Harris Nicholas, Memoirs of Hatton (1847), p. 211. 

* Ascham, Works, ed. Giles (London, 1865), 1, 62.—Let. xcrx (April 4, 1550). 
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a petition to the Queen, a petition whose frankness can only be accounted 
for by his bitterness at her long neglect of him. But this petition was of 
no avail, and three years later, he addressed “John Lillies second 
Peticion to the Queene.” He is desperate, he pleads for some land, or 
fines or forfeitures that might come from the rebels. He speaks of his 
long waiting :*4 

Thirteene years your hignes seruant but yet nothing, . . . A thowsand hopes but 
all nothing, a hundred promises but yet nothing. Thus casting vpp the inventary 
of my freinds, hopes, promises, and tymes, the summa totalis amounteth to iust 
nothing. 


The esteem in which Spenser was held by Raleigh, Essex, and others 
of Elizabeth’s Court contrasts strongly with her failure to reward him 
properly either for the greatness of his poetry or for the greatness of his 
adulation. He died poor. It is traditional that Essex paid the expenses of 
his interment at Westminster Abbey. Bishop Birch quotes from a play 
printed in London in 1606 and called ““The Return from Parnassus: or 
the Scourge of Simony: Publicly “acted by the students of St. John’s 
College in Cambridge.’”*, It is’not only a proof of Spenser’s poverty but 
shows a contemporary acknowledgement of his services in immortalizing 
the name of Elizabeth: 


Attentive was full many a dainty eare, 

Nay hearers hung upon his melting tong, 

. . . While to the waters fall he tun’d for fame, 
And in each barke engrav’d Eliza’s name. 
And yet for all, this unregarding soile 

Unlac’t the line of his desired life, 

Denying maintenance for his dear reliefe, 
Carelesse care to prevent his exequy 

Scarce deigning to shut up his dying eye. 


William Browne, in his Britannia’s Pastorals*® maintains idyllically that 
at Spenser’s death, Elizabeth too was affected and set aside a “‘store of 
richest Iemmes, refined Indian Ore” to build a great memorial to the 
poet. Unfortunately, however, the Factor she entrusted with the task of 
building the tomb was ambushed by Avarice lying in wait for the rich 
prey. He took the money for himself and “rob’d our Colin of his monu- 
ment.” Browne does not record that Elizabeth investigated. Against 


™ Euphues, ed. E. Arber (1869), Intro., pp. 9-10. 

% Memoirs of Q. Elizabeth from the Papers of Anthony Bacon, p. 487.—The quotation 
which follows is found in the Signature B verso of the play. 

% The Whole Works of William Browne, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt, Roxburgh Library (1868), 
1, 193-194. 
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the general belief of Spenser’s mistreatment, however, there are some 
reservations to be offered. The Faerie Queene resulted in a reward for him 
of £50 a year, and as E. de Selincourt points out” 


it must not be forgotten that £50 represents at least £400 of our money today. 
This as a free gift from the crown to a man who had already been presented with 
a gentleman’s estate in Ireland, and was in no need of court aid, was, at least, 
a pleasant recognition of his genius. 


But that there were still other men, men whose merit was recognized 
even by the Queen, yet whose plight was miserable, there can be no 
doubt. In the case of Christopher Ocland, much of the blame was cer- 
tainly Elizabeth’s. This Latin poet and scholar had attained prominence 
in 1580 by the publication of a Latin historical poem, “Anglorum Prae- 
lia,” which found such favor in the eyes of Elizabeth and her council, 
that it was ordered to be used in every school in the realm. Yet from 1582 
to 1590 we find him addressing petition after petition to men of influence, 
begging for relief from the bitterest poverty. On 13 September, 1589, 
Ocland wrote to Sir Julius Caesar asking for the “Gunners roome in 
the tower,” as it had been promised him, and saying that “‘so frustrate 
of my purpose I fall into want and where I hanked after plentie I have 
runne upon scarcetie, such is my ill hap and fortune.’”* This request 
also went unanswered and the following year Ocland addressed a pitiful 
letter from Greenwich to Lord Burghley, a letter which points clearly to 
Elizabeth’s neglect of a man whom she had good reason to assist: 
Helpe, my very good Lord, my singular good Lord, helpe I praie and most 
humbly desyre your honor for Gods sake, yower poor & infortunate Christopher, 
that her Ma‘ maie give me a prebende or benefice that will first fall. I never had 
anything at her graces hands for all my bookes heretofore made of her Hieghnes. 
I trust my Lord Chauncelor will give his good word with you and the other 
lords of the Counsell . . . I teach schole at Grenewych, where my labor wyll not 
fynde me bread and drynck. I dare not teach at London where it wold be better. 
For my debt is growen to xxiii £ in ten yeares, for so long agoo it is since I gave 
over teaching schole and began to sett out Anglorum Prelia and my other bookes. 


We have, in Richard Robinson’s Eupolemia, recorded the answer of 
Elizabeth to at least one petitioner who had dedicated his work to her 
and who expected to be rewarded. Robinson appears to have tried to 
make a living by his dedications, and his Eupolemia consists of a list of 
his published compilations and translations, the costs of bringing them 


87 The Poet. Works of Spenser, p. xxx. 

3%8 Letters of Eminent Literary Men of 16th, 17th & 18th Centuries, ed. by Sir Henry Ellis, 
Camden Society, no. 23 (1843). Letter xxi. 

9 Tbid., Letter xx11 (October 13, 1590). 
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out, to whom they were dedicated, and the rewards which he got for his 
dedications. He did not hesitate apparently to bring out many small edi- 
tions of the same book in order to dedicate each to a different possible 
patron. While we must for once sympathize with Elizabeth’s refusal to 
help a literary petitioner, we may find in her answer to Robiason a clew 
to her method of dismissing the claims of worthier members of his call- 
ing. Robinson records the incident in his entry 7 of the year 1595: 


A third proceding in the Harmony of King David’s Harpp beeyng a 4th por- 
tion of Psalmes . . . by mee translated into English, with the commendations of 
Mr. Richard Mulcaster and Mr. Tho. Buckminster Preachers of London .. . 

Dedicated by me unto yow my most gracyus Soveraigne Lady, Queene Eliza- 
beth, your most Excellent Maiestie, whom God long preserve to rule & raigne 
over vs. I presented yt vnto youre highnes on all Sainctes day beeyng Satursday 
the first of November Anno 1595 at Richmond youre Maiestie then goyng to ye 
Chappell in ye morning ...I pore man expected Comfort for the same de- 
servingly. O that yt had pleased youre moste excellent Highnes to have then 
remembered the Princely Prophet Davids example of gratification in this poynte 
... 50 that I presenting my sayde booke vnto youre moste excellent Maiesty in 
the winter before that Sommer (when youre Highnes sent forthe youre Royall 
Navy vnto Cadiz), I making my humble suite vnto youre moste gracyus Highnes 
for some releef in money, what Gods mighte move youre gracyus mynde to 
bestow vpon mee. M. Doctor Caesar then master of the Requestes returned mee 
answer, your Maiesty thancked me for my good will, youre Highnes was glad 
yow had a Subiect coulde do so well, and that I deserved Commendacions. But 
for any gratification for any suche laboures youre Maiesty was not in mynd as 
then to bestow any suche relief vppon mee: for youre Highness (as hee sayde) had 
care of the Chargeable Voyage to come, of relevyng youre Needy soldyers and 
requyting of theyre paynes, fynally youre Highnes sett me not on worck, and 
therefore yow were not to pay me any wages. Herewith I departed from youre 
Highnes Court at Richmond, paciently as a pore man before, but now (by this 
meanes) become a Porer. 


In conclusion, then, it is clear that the reputation of Elizabeth as a 
patron of letters and learning, has been derived not from her deeds, but 
largely from legend based upon the many adulatory dedications to her. 
No such reputation probably was ever more cheaply bought. 


B. B. GAMZUE 
New York University 


%® Stud. Phil., xx1 (1924), 629-648. 
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LIX 
ANOTHER INTERPRETATION OF MUIOPOTMOS 


PENSER’S Muiopotmos has provoked much ingenious speculation, 
but no general agreement as to its meaning has been reached.' One 
school of critics in fact warns us against seeking too precise a meaning. 
Selincourt in the one-volume Oxford edition of Spenser’s Works, says: 


It is surely a mistake to read into this delicious jeu d’esprit a moral or satirical 
intention. For once Spenser was not sage and serious, but simply a poet, spinning 
for sheer delight in his craft a web of verse as delicate as Arachne’s. 


Among American critics Dean Nadal* and Professor Reed Smith* have 
likewise interpreted Muiopotmos as a pure mock-heroic. And Professor 
Renwick, while admitting the possibility of various allegorical inter- 
pretations, seems convinced of none, and rightly places the main inter- 
est of the poem in its revelation of Spenser’s mature art sporting for a 
season in the realm of Queen Mab. 

On the other hand, Lowell’s suggestion that Clarion was Spenser him- 
self and Palgrave’s that the butterfly’s philanderings in the “gay gar- 
dins” represented “the ideal of a gallant youth among the ladies of the 
court’ have fathered a number of allegorical interpretations of the poem. 
M. Legouis combined the two suggestions, and saw in the poem a reflec- 
tion of Spenser’s amorous nature.’ Percy Long developed an ingenious 
theory that the story of Clarion represented Spenser’s “captivity to the 
charms of Lady Carey,’* and Professor Grierson? and Miss Tuell!® 
have interpreted it as an attack on Burghley. Another group of scholars, 
working on Craik’s suggestion that the opening stanza did not fit the 
denouement," have looked to contemporary politics for the strife be- 
tween “two mighty ones of great estate.” Miss Lyons explained it as the 
quarrel between Raleigh and Essex in 1589, and Miss Hurlbert as the 
dispute between Sidney and Oxford ten years earlier.’ The latest inter- 


1 For a partial summary of previous criticism of Muiopotmos see Nadal, “Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos in Relation to Chaucer’s Sir Thopas and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” PMLA, 
xxv (1910), 640 ff. and Long, “‘Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” MLR, rx (1914), 457 ff. 

2 Pp, xxxiv. 3 Op. cit. 

‘ “The Metamorphoses in Muiopotmos,” MLN, xxvii (1913), 82-85. 

5 In his edition of Complaints (Scholartis Press: London, 1928), p. 249. 

6 In Grosart’s Spenser, tv, Ixxi. 7 Spenser (New York, 1926), pp. 5-7. 

8 Op. cit. * “Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” MLR, xvi (1922), 409-411. 

10 “A Note on Spenser’s Clarion,” MLN, xxxvi (1921), 182-183. 

11 Spenser and His Poetry (London, 1845), m, 172-180. 

12 “Spenser’s Muiopotmos as an Allegory,” PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 90 ff. 

13 “A New Interpretation of Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” SP, xxv (1928), 128 ff. 
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pretation of this school is Mr. Lemmi’s elaborate explanation of the 
poem as a serious allegory of the life and death of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Although none of these allegorical interpretations has been generally 
accepted, they perform a useful service in focussing our attention upon 
the difficulty of reading the poem as a simple and unified mock-heroic. 
Muiopotmos as it stands is, to quote Palgrave, “inconsecutive.” The 
opening stanza is unrelated to the story of Clarion. Clarion’s father Mus- 
caroll is introduced elaborately, and then disappears. So does the nymph 
Astery, whose relation to Clarion is not made clear, though her story 
comes in naturally enough to explain how the butterfly got his wings, 
just as the parallel story of Arachne explains why the spider hates the 
butterfly. 

To the pure-fancy school of critics these apparent flaws in the struc- 
ture of the poem are part of its romantic charm. Palgrave says:"* 


It is neither a whole as a story, an allegory, nor a moralization and one asks in 
what humour a poet so sage and serious as Spenser, an artist so finished, can have 
painted this picture? a question for sufficient answer to which he might have 
pointed triumphantly to the exquisiteness with which the fairy web is wrought 
and embroidered; to the poet’s right, now and then, to be fancy free. 


Professor Renwick’s defense is similar:!7 


The whole spirit of the thing is high and light. It is a decorative fancy carried 
out with a firm clear touch and an obvious zest in the display of dexterity. 
Spenser was enjoying himself as Pope enjoyed himself in The Rape of the Lock. It 
may have been a holiday from the weighty matter of The Faerie Queene. Even the 
loose ends are evidence of the lack of seriousness, of play. Lusimus, Octavi .. . 
ut araneoli tenuem formavimus orsum. 


Though these critics are as certainly right about the spirit of Muio- 
potmos as Mr. Lemmi is certainly wrong, one cannot help wondering 
about the opening stanzas. Obviously they present a mock-epic “‘propo- 
sition,” “invocation,” and “narration,” 


I sing of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stir’d up through wrathfull Nemesis despight, 
Betwixt two mightie ones of great estate, 
Drawne into armes and proofe of mortall fight, 
Through prowd ambition and hartswelling hate, 
Whilst neither could the others greater might 


4 “The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Muiopotmos,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 732 ff. 
Mr. Lemmi’s theory was criticized by Miss Denkinger in PMLA, xiv1 (1930), 272-276; 
by Mr. Strathmann in PMLA, xiv (1931), 940-945; and by Mr. Purcell, Ibid., 945-946. 

4 For a full discussion of this point see Smith, of. cit. 

Op. cit., pp. xxi-Ixxxii. 17 Op. cit., p. 249. 
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And sdeignfull scorne endure; that from small jarre 
Their wraths at length broke into open warre. 


The roote whereof and tragicall effect, 

Vouchsafe, O thou the mournfulst Muse of nyne, 
That wontst the tragick stage for to direct, 

In funerall complaints and waylfull tyne, 
Reveale to me, and all the meanes detect, 
Through which sad Clarion did at last declyne 
To lowest wretchednes; And is there then 

Such rancour in the harts of mightie men? 


But the story proposed in the first of these stanzas is certainly not the 
story told in the poem; and it is difficult to see why a mock-heroic poem, 
however fanciful, should be inconsistent with itself, or to believe that a 
poet of Spenser’s temperament and training would “display his dexter- 
ity” by beginning a narrative poem as short as Muiopotmos without 
knowing how it was to end. The second stanza, however, presents no 
real difficulties, except in the last two lines, which, as Professor Renwick 
says, may be read as a “‘sentence.’”!® 

I believe that the solution of the problem is this. Spenser intended to 
write a longer mock-epic poem on the war between the Spider and the 
Fly. The first stanza “proposes” this subject. The “two mighty ones” 
were probably Aragnoll and Muscaroll. The death of Clarion at the 
hands of Aragnoll was the “roote” or cause of the war, which the Muse 
is called upon to reveal. Spenser’s models were the pseudo-Homeric 
Batrachomyomachia and Heywood’s The Spider and the Flie. As both 
these well-known works are generally read by title only, and as their 
relation to Muiopotmos has been surprisingly ignored by commentators 
on the latter poem.'® I may be pardoned for discussing them in detail. 

The Batrachomyomachia begins much as Muiopotmos :*° 


Here I begin: and first I pray the choir of the Muses to come down from Helicon 
into my heart to aid the lay which I have newly written in tablets upon my 


18 Thid., p. 251. 

19 Batrachomyomachia is mentioned in Jones, A Spenser Handbook, (New York, 1930), 
p. 97 as an example of an epyllion, to which class he assigns both Virgil’s Gnat and Muiopot- 
mos. The Spider and the Flie as reprinted in part in Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry (New York, 
1920), is listed under Muiopotmos in Carpenter’s Reference Guide (Chicago, 1923), Berdan, 
op. cit., p. 106, discusses Heywood’s poem as a model for Mother Hubberd’s Tale, but makes 
no mention of Muiopotmos. Percy Long, op. cit., p. 457, cites Collier’s mention of Hey- 
wood’s poem as an allegory, and remarks in a note, ““Heywood’s poem presents no parallel 
with Spenser’s.”” 

20 Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica, tr. Hugh G. Evelyn-White (Loeb Classical 
Library), p. 543.—Greek Text, ll. 1-8. 
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knee. Fain would I sound in all men’s ears that awful strife, that clamourous 
deed of war, and tell how the Mice proved their valour on the Frogs and rivalled 
the exploits of the Giants, those earth-born men, as the tale was told among 
mortals. Thus did the war begin. 


The poem goes on to tell how Crumbsnatcher a prince of the mice, goes 
down to a pond to drink and meets Puff-jaw, king of the frogs. They ex- 
change information about their ancestry and boast of their warlike ac- 
complishments. Puff-jaw then offers to show Crumbsnatcher the won- 
ders of the frog palace. The mouse mounts on his host’s back, and is car- 
ried through the waters. At first he enjoys the ride, but when the waves 
begin to splash over him, he cries out: 


Not in such wise did the bull bear on his back the beloved load, when he brought 
Europa across the sea to Crete, as this Frog carries me over the water to his 
house, raising his yellow back in the pale water. 


A water-snake appears, and the frog dives to the bottom, leaving the 
mouse to drown. Before he dies he calls down the wrath of heaven upon 
the frog. The father of the dead mouse summons his comrades to avenge 
the death of his son, whom he describes as the last hope of his house 
since the other two had already been slain, one by a ferret, and one ina 
mouse-trap. The two hosts prepare for battle. The armor of each group 
is elaborately and fancifully described. The gods then consider whether 
they shall take part in the battle, but finally decide to remain neutral. 
In the course of this discussion Athene says:” 


I would never go to help the Mice when they are hard pressed, for they have done 
me much mischief. . . . And this thing that they have done vexes my heart ex- 
ceedingly: they have eaten holes in my sacred robe, which I wove painfully 
spinning a fine woof on a fine warp 


The signal for battle is given.* 


Then gnats with great trumpets sounded the fell note of war, and Zeus the son 
of Cronos thundered from heaven, a sign of grievous battle. 


The rest of the poem is devoted to the fighting, which finally ceases when 
Zeus sends an army of crabs to help the frogs. 

The likeness between the opening episode of the Batrachomyomachia 
and Spenser’s story of Clarion is obvious. In one a prince of the mice is 
killed by the king of the frogs. In the other a prince of the flies is killed by 
a spider who is presumably a king, since he is the son of the first spider. 
In both poems the prince who is slain is the last hope of his father’s house. 
Crumbsnatcher of course is a mock-Hector; Clarion has more affinities 


1 Jbid., ll. 78-81. Tr., p. 547. ® Tbid., ll. 177-184. Tr., p. 555. 
® Tbid., ll. 199-201. Tr., p. 555. 
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with Virgil’s Pallas.™ The fanciful armor of the Frogs and Mice may have 
suggested the arming of Clarion, though here again Spenser took some 
of his details from Virgil, and perhaps had Chaucer’s Sir Thopas in 
mind.” The references to Europa** and to Athene’s weaving in the 
Batrachomyomachia form a connecting link with Spenser’s other prin- 
cipal source, Ovid, and the trumpeting gnats may have combined with 
the trumpeting flies in the illustrations to The Spider and the Flie to 
suggest the name Ciarion. 

In Heywood’s poem the capture of an important fly by a spider pre- 
cipitates a war between the spiders and the flies. One of the principal 
characters is the butterfly, who is the captive fly’s grandfather. As he 
appears in the poem the shrewd plain-spoken old yeoman “Bartilmew 
Butterfly” cannot be the original of Spenser’s Clarion except by a /ucus 
a non lucendo, but some of the illustrations, which are as delightful as 
the poem is dreary, may well have stirred Spenser’s imagination. The 
cut at the beginning of chapter fifty-two, for instance, shows the flies 
armed for battle.*” They are grouped in a semi-ellipse around the tree of 
reformation. Behind the tree are three flies blowing lustily on long trum- 
pets. Immediately behind them is the captain fly holding what looks like 
a sceptre. In the foreground, the ant and the butterfly are seated on 
thrones. The butterfly looks far more important than anyone else in the 
picture, and may have given Spenser his idea of the prince Clarion, who 
was to sit on his father’s throne.”* In several other pictures the butterfly 
with his large wings and long horns is seen seated on a throne at the top 


™ Cf. Aeneid, vit, 573-83 and x1, 49-51 with Muiopotmos, 23-32 and 237-240, and 
Aeneid, x, 487 with Muiopotmos, 439. The likenesses between Turnus and Clarion have 
been pointed out by Renwick, op. cit., pp. 249, 251, 255. 

% See Nadal, op. cit., for a full but not very convincing analysis of the parallels between 
Spenser’s hero and Chaucer’s. 

% Spenser seems at some time to have looked up the Europa story rather thoroughly, 
either in connection with Muiopotmos or with the Faerie Queene, 11, xi, 30. In Muiopotmos, 
277 ff., he draws upon Ovid, Metamor phoses, v1, 5-145, and Moschus, Jdyli 1. The connec- 
tions between Europa, Arachne, and Astery are significant. In Ovid Arachne weaves in her 
tapestry the loves of Zeus for Asteria and Europa. Boccaccio, Geneologia Deorum tr. 
Betussi (Vinegia, 1547), p. 42, says that the husband of Europa was Asterius, prince of 
Crete. (Mr. Strathmann points out the same story in Apollodorus. Strathmann, op. cit., 
p. 943.) Asterius is mentioned in Nonnus, Dionysiacorum, just before the first mention of 
Arachne, xt, 303. A more important link between Europa and Spenser’s Arachne is fur- 
nished by Ovid, Metamorphoses, 11, 711, where the story of Europa is immediately preceded 
by the story of Aglauros. See below, p. 1063. In Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonaulica Iv, 
1638 ff., we learn that Zeus gave Europa a man of bronze named Talos “to be the warder 
of Crete.” 

87 Heywood, The Spider and the Flie, Reprinted from the Edition of 1556 (Spenser So- 
ciety, New Series, no. 6, 1894), p. 216. %8 Muiopotmos, 32. 
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of the window.” He last appears in a picture which shows him harangu- 
ing the flies from the tree of reformation.*® The butterfly entirely covers 
one branch of the tree; his wings are folded so that the large spots on 
the lower surfaces are visible. One might be tempted to see in this picture 
a faint suggestion of Spenser’s “happy invention’™ of the butterfly on 
the border of Athene’s web, 


Fluttring among the olives wantonly 

That seem’d to live, so like it was in sight: 

The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 

The silken downe with which his backe is dight, 

His broad outstretched hornes, his hayrie thies, 

His glorious colours, and his glistering eies, 
But the emphasis on color and texture in this description suggests an il- 
lumination rather than a woodcut, and I have no doubt that Spenser first 
saw his Clarion on the border of a manuscript.” 

By far the most important likeness between Heywood’s poem and 
Spenser’s, however, is in the moralizing treatment of the episode com- 
mon to both, the falling of the fly into the spider’s web. Heywood begins 
his poem by telling how on a May morning he saw a gay young fly come 
in at the window. Like Clarion he enjoys “‘delight with libertee,” though 
the difference in the appetites of the two insects is a measure of the 
difference in the spirit of the two poems. 


Into the buttrie (hastelie) he yeede 

And stale in to the almerie to feede, 

Where he (at pleasure) triumpht uncontrolde 
Till he had there (at will) wrought what he wolde. 


From whence (anone) couragiouslie he flang 
Now here, now there, of winge he made no store, 
But for a flie oh lorde how he then sang 

Two notes above his highest note before, 
Wherein, encreast his courage more and more, 
He flew, he friskt, he tost, he turnde about, 
The flie of fles, no flie I trow so stout.* 


But like Clarion, he falls into mischance, and furnishes an exemplum of 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 


But as the firmament most cleere and blew 
The golden son beames bent to bewtifie 


% Heywood, op. cit., pp. 155, 158, 161, 164, 167, 174, 178, 183, 187, 190, 200, 202, 206, 
208. Cf. Muiopotmos, 81-105. 30 Heywood, op. cit., p. 232. 

% So-called by Reed Smith. 2 Cf. Renwick, op. cit., p. 249. 

® Heywood, op. cit., p. 26. 
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The courtaine drawne of clowdie weeping hew 
Withdraweth and chaungeth, that chrystall asure skie 
From blew to blacke: so fareth it with the flie. 

Amyd whose ioy, at window to have past, 

A copweb maskth his wings and maketh him fast.* 


Like Clarion, he becomes further entangled by struggling. 


The more he wrang, the faster was he wrapt 

And all to thencrease of his ioberdee, 

Which parell, when he did conceive and see 

Such was his rage in hast from thence to flitte 

As made him seeme, welnie out of his witte. .. . 


He then begins a long lament “with declaracion (partlie) of the propertie 
of Fortune and of his owne estate past and present,’ bewailing like 
Chaucer’s monk “in maner of tragedie.” 


Alas, alas, alas and welawaie, 

To crie aloude alas, what cause have I 

Alas (I saie) that ever I sawe this daie, 

My whole estate in twinklyng of an eye 

Is here transformde from myrth to miserie, 
For frowarde fortune hath led my mys hap 
To lay and locke me in myne ennemies lap.*” 


He goes on to tell how he has always been the favorite of fortune, but 
now he sees the vanity of earthly joys. The verse here takes on an accent 
that is almost Spenserian and reminds us of the arguments of Despair. 


What is long liking life, the tyme once past, 

Except the same, have bene orderlie spent 
Thaccounted audite daie, must cum at last, 

When woorde, and deede, with thought of eche entent, 
Shall have a iust account, with like iudgement 

Wolde god for all whiche dredfull doubtfull doutes 
That I had died even in my swadlynge cloutes. 


For live we never so longe a time here, 

The tyme determined once that hence must wee, 
Then doth all worledlie pleasure past, apere 
Even as in deede it is, all vanitee, 

Whiche pleasure hath been longe possest in mee 
I thinke in no creature livynge more 

That ever lived here, a flie before.** 


* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 27. * Tbid., p. 28. 
7 Ibid., p. 29. % [bid., p. 32. 
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He then laments his foolishness in falling into the trap, and says that the 
other flies whom he has taught to beware of cobwebs will scorn him. 
Nevertheless, though he blames himself for pride and folly in general, he 
feels that in this instance he is blameless. 


... this fall, I take to be as cleane 
Without my faute, as without remedie.. .** 


The cut of Melpomene appears frequently as a tail-piece of the chapters 
of Heywood’s book. Spenser also appeals to the Tragic Muse in Muio- 
potmos, asking her to tell him “‘all the meanes’’: 


Through which sad Clarion did at last declyne 
To lowest wretchednes. 


The fall of Clarion is an example of the mutability of early happiness. 


But what on earth can long abide in state? 

Or who can him assure of happie day; 

Sith morning faire may bring fowle evening late, 
And least mishap the most blisse alter may? 
For thousand perills lie in close awaite 

About us daylie, to work our decay; 

That none, except a God, or God him guide, 
May them avoyde, or remedie provide. 


He emphasizes the réle of Fortune in Clarion’s overthrow, combining it 
with the classical idea of fate. 


The luckles Clarion, whether cruell Fate, 
Or wicked Fortune faultles him misled— 


Clarion is guiltless, but he is foolish. He is proud and careless. 


Suspition of friend nor feare of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all, 
But walkt at will, and wandred too and fro, 
In the pride of his freedome principall: 
Little wist he his fatall future woe, 

But was secure, the liker he to fall. 

He likest is to fall into mischaunce, 

That is regardles of his governaunce. 


Clarion’s folly betrays him into the hands of his ancestral enemy. The 
traditional enmity between the spider and the fly is also emphasized by 
Heywood in words that might have suggested Spenser’s development of 
the Arachne story. At one point his spider addresses the fly as 


% Tbid., p. 34. 
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Thou auncient enemie and arrant theefe. 
Whose lignage alwaie hath shewde banner splaide 
Against my parentage to their great greefe.*° 


To sum up this part of the argument: the Batrachomyomachia and the 
Spider and the Flie seem to have been Spenser’s chief models“ for the 
main story of Muiopotmos. The Greek poem is closer to Spenser’s in 
spirit, the English in subject-matter. In both an episode strongly re- 
sembling the story of Clarion precipitates a “deadly dolorous debate” 
such as is proposed by the first stanza of Muiopotmos. It seems highly 
probable, therefore, that Spenser originally intended to write a poem in 
which Nemesis should bring about a war to avenge the death of Clarion, 
and that Muiopotmos is a fragment of a longer mock-epic. 

If this be so, why did Spenser give us no hint that his poem was un- 
finished? Perhaps he thought it was obvious. Probably he thought it 
unimportant. One could hardly expect him to provide this “small poem” 
with a gloss like the Shepherd’s Calendar, or with a prefatory letter like 
the Faerie Queene. Furthermore, though it is likely that Spenser prepared 
the Muiopotmos volume for the press himself, he may have done so has- 
tily. The poem was probably composed in 1590 and sent to the printer 
as soon as it was written. Furthermore, the story of Clarion is complete 
in itself, and may be read with pleasure as a mock-tragedy. 

Is it also an allegory? Most critics have thought so, and the dedication 
certainly warrants their assumption. Of Spenser’s chief models one was 
avowedly allegorical, and he probably believed the other to have been 
so.” Muiopotmos is a parody of the Faerie Queene in the same way that 
the Batrachomyomachia is a parody of the Iliad. Clarion is the ideal 


‘© Tbid., p. 41—Heywood represents the spiders as traditionally slaying their victims 
by sucking out their brains. Aragnoll, however, stabs his enemy. In describing the death 
of Clarion, Spenser may have had in mind the following passage from Palingenius, in which 
a fly caught in a spider’s web is described as a type of human folly. Palingenius is appealing 
to men to follow wisdom and beware of the seductions of Voluptas. 

. .. occultos laqueos advertite, ne vos 
Haud aliter fallat, quam fallat aranea muscam, 
Dum tenuem texit telam, latitatque deorsum 
Angusto in thalamo: sed si cognoverit hostem 
Delapsum in casses, quamprimum accurrit, et arctis 
Stridentem involvit laqueis, et stamina circum 
Cruribus assidius glomerat, rostroque peremptum 
Perforat, et fugit fusum per membra cruorem. 
Zodiacus Vitae, 111, 450-458. 

“| Muiopotmos also owes something to Virgil’s Culex and Lucian’s Muias Encomion, but 
neither of these works could have furnished the narrative scheme of Spenser’s poem. 

@ Lodge in his Defense of Poetry: Works (Hunterian Club, 1883) 1, 3, speaks of “Virgil’s 
Gnat” and “Ovid's Fley” as allegorical. 
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courtier, the “gentleman or noble person” who is the composite hero of 
the Faerie Queene. His chief foes are fortune, craft, and envy. Of the im- 
portance of fortune in Muiopotmos I have already spoken. The theme of 
envy is even more prominent, and serves to connect the three stories told 
in the poem. Clarion falls a victim to the malicious craft of Aragnoll, 
which in turn results from the envy of Arachne. Astery’s metamorphosis 
is due to the envy of her companions, and Arachne’s to her own envy of 
Pallas. In August, 1589, Captain Francis Allen wrote to Anthony Bacon, 
“There was never in court such emulation, such envy, such bac«-biting, 
as is now at this time.’ When Spenser came to England a little later in 
the same year, he also was struck by the prevalence of envy and detrac- 
tion at Court. In Colin Clout’s Come Home Again he mentions envy and 
fortune as the two dangers that beset the courtier. 

Happie indeed (said Colin) I him hold, 

That may that blessed presence still enioy, 

Of fortune and of envy uncomptrold, 

Which still are wont most happie states t’annoy. 


Later on in the same poem he says that most of the courtiers are corrupt, 


For either they be puffed up with pride, 
Or fraught with envie that their galls do swell. 


Spenser’s experience at court in 1589-90 confirmed the impression he 
had received on his first visit. While he was revising Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale for the press, he must have reread with approval the lines he had 
written ten years before: 


For though the vulgar yeeld an open eare 

And common Courtiers love to gybe and fleare 
At everie thing, which they heare spoken ill, 
And the best speaches with ill meaning spill; 
Yet the brave Courtier, in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than ought, 
Doth loth such base condition, to backbite 
Anies good name for envie or despite: 

He stands on tearmes of honourable minde, 

Ne will be carried with the common winde 

Of Courts inconstant mutabilitie, 

Ne after everie tattling fable flie. 


In these lines I believe we have the key to the allegorical meaning of 
Muiopotmos. Spenser gives three reasons for the downfall of Clarion: 
“cruel Fate,” “wicked Fortune,” and “‘some ungracious blast out of the 


*® Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1754), 1, 57. 
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gate of Aeoles raine.” Fate comes from classical epic, Fortune from medi- 
eval tragedy, but the “ungracious blast” is the “‘winde of Courts incon- 
stant mutabilitie,” the breath of scandal that blew through the “gay 
gardins” of Elizabeth’s court, and swept many a luckless favorite into 
the web of detraction. Clarion is not only a mock Turnus or a mock 
Pallas. He is an unsuccessful Sir Calidore, and Aragnoll is a fairy-tale 
prototype of the Blatant Beast. 

The spider is an obvious type of malice. The word was used as a term 
of abuse as early as 1568.4 There was a certain lady whom Essex called 
“the spider of the court.’* And the common belief that the spider sucked 
poison from flowers“ would make him an especially appropriate symbol 
for the slanderer who turns good to ill. Upon Aragnoll Spenser lavishes 
the same abuse with which he later describes the various types of slander 
in the Faerie Queene. He calls Aragnoll, 


a wicked wight 
The foe of faire things, th’author of confusion, 
The shame of nature, the bondslave of spight. 


With this compare the description of Detraction in the Faerie Queene: 


Her face was ugly and her mouth distort, 

Foming with poyson round about her gils, 

In which her cursed tongue full sharpe and short 
Appear’d like Aspis sting that closely kils, 

Or cruelly does wound, whom so she wils: 

A distaffe in her other hand she had, 

Upon the which she litle spinnes, but spils, 

And faynes to weave false tales and leasings bad, 

To throw amongst the good, which others had disprad.** 


It is hardly necessary to point out the analogies between Clarion and 
the ideal courtier described in Mother Hubberd’s Tale. He is skilled in 
arms, hates sloth, and loves beauty. He is a lover but a chaste one.*® 
He “raignes in the air’’® because he is a servant of the Muses. While he 
is enjoying ‘delight with libertee,” he is overtaken by scandal. 

Did Spenser have any particular courtier in mind? He may have had. 


“ N.E.D. quotes Howell, “For spightful spiders spare not, for curious carpers care not.” 

Wotton, Reliquiae Wottonianae (4th ed., 1685), p. 175. 

46 Cf. Greene, Repentance: Works (Grosart) xm, 180 and N.E.D. 47 y, xii, 36. 

48 Cf. also the description of Sclaunder, Faerie Queene, tv. viii. 24-26 and of the Blatant 
Beast, Jbid., v1. i. 7-8; vi. 6. 11-12, and v1, xii, 26 ff. 

49 Cf. Legouis, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 

50 The suggestion probably came from Lucian, Muias Encomion: Works, tr. Harmon 
(Loeb Classical Library), 1, 83. Some of the details about Clarion‘s wings are probably from 
it. For this reference I am indebted to Miss Barbara McCarthy of Wellesley College. 
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There is nothing in the poem to prevent us from identifying Clarion with 
Leicester, Sidney, Raleigh, or Essex. All these men were celebrated by 
Spenser as ideal knights. All except Sidney were attacked by scandal at 
one time or another. All belonged to the opposite party from Burleigh, 
who may possibly be the spider. Clarion may be a composite of all these 
men. If Spenser intended any particular reference, however, it was 
probably to Essex, who was young, handsome, impetuous, and the 
reigning favorite. Moreover, Essex incurred the Queen’s displeasure in 
1590 when the news of his secret marriage to Frances Walsingham leaked 
out.®! Since Elizabeth’s anger was short-lived,® Spenser would be justi- 
fied in treating the whole affair as a mock-tragedy, a tempest in a tea-pot. 
The nymph Astery is the feminine counterpart of Clarion. She repre- 
sents the ideal court lady who surpasses the others “in curteous usage 
and unstained hewe.” Through the envy of her companions she is ac- 
cused of unchastity (the aid of Cupid in gathering flowers) and is ban- 
ished the court. This is fairly close to Mr. Lemmi’s interpretation.* He 
goes further, however, and identifies Astery with “Stella.” This identifi- 
cation seems doubtful. As Miss Denkinger has pointed out, we cannot 
be sure that Spenser knew who Stella was," and the dedication of 
Astrophel makes it likely that he thought or pretended to think that she 
was Frances Walsingham. If this be so, the Astery myth may contain 
another reference to the marriage of Essex. If it was not made public 
until the pregnancy of the Countess became evident, there must have 
been a certain amount of malicious gossip. Possibly, however, Spenser 
used the name Astery or “Star” to compliment the Queen by comparing 
her ladies to the stars surrounding the royal sun.® Astery would then be 
simply the chastest and most beautiful of the Court ladies, and her meta- 
morphosis need not represent an actual banishment, but may simply 
refer to some such trial and victory of chastity as that of Amoret in the 
House of Busirane. According to this interpretation, Astery might easily 
be Lady Carey, whom Spenser had already celebrated in a dedicatory 
sonnet to the Faerie Queene as the chief ornament of Elizabeth’s “courtly 
garland,” and whom Long conjecturally identified with Amoret.*” 
The myth of Astery seems to have been suggested by the Cupid and 
Psyche story and by the tale of Muia in Lucian’s Muias Encomion. In 
his ecphrasis on the fly Lucian explains that “long ago there was a hu- 
man being called Muia, a girl who was very pretty, but talkative, noisy, 


1 Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (1788), m1, 69. 8 Jbid., m1, 70. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 740-743. % Op. cit., p. 275. 

% Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex, (London, 1853), 1, 211. 

%® A common comparison used by Spenser himself in Faerie Queene, vt. x. 13 ff. 

57 “Spenser and Lady Carey," MLR, m1 (1908), 257-267. 
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and fond of singing. She became a rival of Selene by falling in love with 
Endymion, and as she was for ever waking the boy out of his sleep by 
chattering and singing and paying him visits, he became vexed at her 
and Selene in anger turned her into the fly we know. So, in remembrance 
of Endymion she begrudges all sleepers their repose, especially those of 
tender years; and even her biting and bloodthirstiness is not a sign of 
savagery, but of love and friendship. She gets what satisfaction she can, 
and culls something of the bloom of beauty.’** Here, as in Muiopotomos, 
we have the metamorphosis of a girl into an insect through the jealousy 
of a goddess. The “rival of Selene” may have suggested the name 
Astery,® and her culling ‘the bloom of beauty” (rov xa\Xous 7 dmray- 
0if erar) the gathering of flowers which plays such an important part in 
Spenser’s tale of the first butterfly. The influence of the Cupid and 
Psyche myth upon Spenser’s story has often been pointed out, and the 
related use of the butterfly as a symbol of the soul is one of the corner- 
stones of Mr. Lemmi’s theory.®® The importance of the wings of the but- 
terfly in Spenser’s poem suggests that he had in mind also the original 
statement of Plato in the Phaedrus that love makes the wings of the soul 
grow. If he did, he can hardly have meant the metamorphosis of Astery 
for a punishment. It is rather the vindication of her chastity. Like 
Malbecco in the Faerie Queene and Arachne in Muiopotmos, she is 
changed into a personification of her leading characteristic. Just as 
Arachne from an envious girl becomes a spider, the type of envy, so Astery 
from a chaste and beautiful nymph becomes a butterfly, the type of 
chaste love, embodied in the souls “of them that love and do not live 
amis.’”’ The story of Astery, then, is the mock-heroic version of Book III 
of the Faerie Queene, the book of the lady, which celebrates chaste love 
and “lovers deare debate.” 

In the stories of Clarion and of Astery Spenser has portrayed the at- 
tacks of envy upon the noble knight and the gentle lady. In the Arachne 
story he shows us envy attacking art. This he characteristically repre- 
sents as the typical and original work of envy, “that all good things with 
venemous tooth devowres.”’ Pallas, goddess of wisdom, is the type of the 
true artist. She does not envy Arachne, but honors her mortal rival for 
her skill, and comes down from Heaven to reward her, not as in Ovid,™ 
to punish her presumption. It is Arachne, the inferior artist, who envies 
a beauty which she cannot rival. 


58 Op. cit., 1, 91-92. 
°° The name is found in Ovid, Met., v1, 108. The two suggestions probably blended in 
Spenser's mind. 
% Op. cit., pp. 734-736. Haight, Apuleius and His Influence (New York, 1927), p. 161 ff. 
© Metamorphoses, v1, 5, 145. 
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In attributing the metamorphosis of Arachne to envy, Spenser has 
generally been credited with making an entirely original addition to 
Ovid’s story. It is likely, however, that he drew upon the story of 
Aglauros in the second book of the Metamorphoses.“ Aglauros was the 
sister of Herse, a beautiful Athenian maiden with whom Mercury fell in 
love. He appeals for help to Aglauros, who has already incurred the anger 
of Minerva by spying on her amour with Vulvan. Minerva goes to the 
cave of Envy, and tells her to infect Aglauros with envy of her sister’s 
happiness. Aglauros is finally turned into a stone by Mercury. Spenser’s 
version of the Arachne myth combines two stories of maidens who pre- 
sumptuously challenged the goddess of wisdom. 

In the subjects of the two tapestries I believe we have a contrast be- 
tween two types of poetic subject-matter. Arachne pictures the rape of 
Europa. This story was explained by Natalis Comes as a symbol of the 
brutalizing power of love, which could change a god into the form of a 
beast. The ivy border also points to this interpretation. Ivy was sacred 
to Bacchus, and is often used in the Faerie Queene as a symbol of lust.™ 
Arachne’s tapestry, then, represents the type of vain amatorious poem 
often censured by Spenser.® Pallas, on the other hand, depicts the 
triumphs of peace, and the victory of the virgin goddess over the god of 
the sea. This should certainly mean the praise of Queen Elizabeth, who 
had just vanquished the lord of the seas, and whose peaceful policy was 
as famous as her virginity. The changes which Spenser introduced into 
Ovid’s description of the two tapestries are significant. He shortened the 
description of Arachne’s web without changing its meaning, choosing one 
picture out of the many in Ovid portraying the triumphs of love over the 
gods, embellishing it with additional details from Moschus,® and under- 
lining the main theme by the addition of Cupid and Sport.** The changes 
in the border of Pallas’s web, however, entirely shift the emphasis from 
the presumption of mortals who challenge the gods to the praise of the 
virgin goddess as patron of peaceful arts. The butterfly among the leaves 
is perhaps a playful reference to the Faerie Queene," the portrait of the 
perfect courtier, which Spenser here represents as a work of Pallas, the 
chief ornament of Elizabeth’s olive garland. 


® T ines 711 ff. 

® M ythologiae (Patavi, ex typographia Pauli Frambotti, 1637), pp. 482-484. 

“7. i, 48, 9, rv. vii. 7, 1, 1, xii, 61, 2. 

® Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 810 ff., Faerie Queene, 111. x. 8. 4-5, Iv proem. 

Cf. the symbolism of the olive garland in Faerie Queene, 1. vi. 13. 9 and Shepherd’s 
Calendar, A p., 123. #7 Tdyll I1.—This source has often been noted. 

8 From Horace, Carmina, 1, 2, 34. Riedner, Spenser’s Belesenheit (Leipzig, 1908), p. 103. 

* Miss Tuell suggested that Clarion was Spenser’s epic muse. 
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If this is so we might expect to find a reference to some other con- 
temporary poem in the Europa tapestry. It should be a poem celebrating 
| the triumph of love in a pagan, non-Platonic sense, a poem whose crafts- 
manship Spenser could admire, but whose morals he would censure. All 
) these conditions are fulfilled by Thomas Lodge’s Scillaes Metamorphosis, 
which appeared in 1589.7° The title poem is the earliest” of those mytho- 
logical erotic epyllia of the type made famous by Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander and Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. The poet tells how he met 
the sea-god Glaucus on the banks of the Isis, and learned from him the 
sad story of Scilla’s cruelty. Some witty and charming local nymphs, 
whose conversation would certainly have led Spenser to call them 
“loose ladies,’”’ attempt in vain to comfort the lovelorn god. Even Thetis 
herself is unable to make her son forget Scilla. At last they all pray to 
Venus and Cupid in melodious and idolatrous strains. 


Borne of the Sea, thou Paphian Queene of love, 
Mistris of sweete conspiring harmonie: 
Lady of Cipris, for whose sweete behove 
The sheepheards praise the youth of Thessalie: 
Daughter of Jove and Sister to the Sonne, 
Assist poor Glaucus late by love undone. 
So maist thou baine thee in Th’arcadian brookes, 
And play with Vulcans rivall when thou list, 
And calme his iealous anger by thy lookes, 
And knit thy temples with a roseat twist 
If thou thy selfe and thine almightie Sonne, 
Assist poore Glaucus late by love undone. 
May earth still praise thee for her kinde increase: 
And beasts adore thee for their fruitfull wombes, 
And fowles with noates thy praises never cease, 
| And Bees admire thee for their honnie combes: 
bo So thou thy selfe and thine almightie Sonne, 
a | Assist poore Glaucus late by love undone. 


a | In answer to this appeal, Venus comes in her chariot accompanied by 
Cupid, who shoots Glaucus with the arrow of disdaine, and cures him of 
his love for Scilla. The proud nymph herself, smitten with love for 
Glaucus, now appears. All admire her beauty, while censuring her cruelty. 


Venus commends the carriage of her eye, 
Nais upbraides the dimple in her chinne, 
Cupid desires to touch the wantons thie, 
Clore she sweares that everie cie dooth sinne 







7 Works (Hunterian Club), 1. 
™ At least to be printed. Marlowe’s poem may have been written earlier. 
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That likes a Nimph that so contemneth love, 
As no attempts her lawles heart may move. 


Scilla now makes violent love to Glaucus, but he repels her. At last in 
her madness she starts for Sicily, followed by the whole company, Cupid 
with Venus in her coach, the nymphs swimming, eager to see their loves, 
“Thetis in pompe upon a Tritons back,’ and Glaucus and the poet on 
dolphins. Arrived at Sicily, Scilla and Echo lament the passing of 
Glaucus’ love. A pageant representing the pains of love is introduced. 


Furie and Rage, Wanhope, Dispaire, and Woe 

From Ditis den by Ale sent, drewe nie: 

Furie was red, with rage his eyes did gloe, 

Whole flakes of fire from foorth his mouth did flie, 
His hands and armes ibath’d in blood of those 
Whome fortune, sinne, or fate made Countries foes. 

Rage, wan and pale upon a Tiger sat, 

Knawing upon the bones of mangled men; 

Naught can he view, but he repinde therat: 

His lockes were Snakes bred foorth in Stigian den, 
Next whom, Dispaire that deepe disdained elf 
Delightlesse livde, still stabbing of her self. 

Woe all in blacke, within her hands did beare 

The fatall torches of a Funerall, 

Her Cheekes were wet, dispearsed was hir heare, 

Her voice was shrill (yet loathsome therwith all): 
Wanhope (poore soule) on broken Ancker sitts, 
Wringing his armes as robbed of his witts. 

These five at once the sorrowing Nimph assaile, 

And captive lead her bound into the rocks... 


Her hair becomes sand, and her hands are changed to stone. While the 
deities rejoice at her discomforture, the poet goes aside to write the 
story, after which he is brought back to England by Glaucus. The moral 
of the poem is summed up in the Envoy: 


Ladies he left me, trust me I missay not, 
But so he left me, as he wild me tell you: 
That Nimphs must yeeld, when faithfull lovers straie not, 
Least through contempt, almightie love compell you 
With Scilla in the rocks to make your biding 
A cursed plague, for womens proud back-sliding. 


As the foregoing summary shows, Lodge’s poem presents a morality 
of love diametrically opposed to that expressed by Spenser in the third 
and fourth books of the Faerie Queene. A comparison between the prayer 
to Venus quoted above and the Lucretian hymn overheard by Scuda- 
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mour in the Temple of Venus” gives the measure of the difference in 
spirit between the two poets. Still more striking is the likeness between 
Scilla’s punishment and the sufferings of Amoret at the House of Busi- 
rane.” Grief, Fury, and Hope are among the allegorical figures in the 
Masque of Cupid. Amoret is bound to a pillar because she will not yield 
to the winged god. Spenser’s pageant is more beautiful and more elabo- 
rate than Lodge’s, but it clearly belongs to the same type. The elements 
are the same. The moral is reversed. Scillaes Metamorphosis was ad- 
vertised on the title page as “‘very profitable for young courtiers to read 
and coy dames to remember.” We cannot doubt that Spenser would 
have questioned its profit, though he could not deny its beauty. One of 
the loveliest pastoral descriptions in Lodge’s poem, indeed, contains 
imitations of the Shepherds Calendar.“ The picture of ‘‘the sweet Arca- 
- dian boy,” which may have inspired Shakespeare, would certainly have 
appealed to Spenser, and the mournful musical dialogue between Scilla 
and Echo is in his own manner. 

There are no verbal parallels between Scillaes Metamorphosis and 
Muiopotmos. The procession of sea deities crossing the ocean to see 
Scilla punished suggests in a general way the procession that attended 
Europa, but the likeness is not striking, and all of the elements of 
Spenser’s description are to be found in his classical sources. Assuming 
that Spenser intended a reference to Lodge’s poem, how, then, did he ex- 
pect it to be recognized? Did Lodge express envy of Spenser’s success 
with the Faerie Queene, while his own book was apparently a failure? 
This does not seem pr>vbable in view of the uniformly high praise with 
which Lodge always speaks of Spenser.” It is more likely that if Spenser 
did cast Lodge for the réle of Arachne, he did so because of the second 
poem in the Scillaes Metamorphosis volume, The Discontented Satyre. This 
is a hymn in praise of “Discontent,” which at least in some parts of the 
poem is identified with Envy. 


Let Envie cease, what Prince can make it knowne 
How deere he loves his best esteemed friends: 
For were not some of purpose overthrowne, 

Who may discerne whereto true favor tends. 


Discontent is hailed as the source of all fame and progress. 


Without thy helpe the Soldier shunnes the feeld. 
You studeous Arts what fatall haps had you, 


7 Faerie Queene, tv. x. 44-47. 3 Tbid., 111. xii, 3-25. 

™% See Carpenter, Reference Guide, p. 243, for references to Spenser in Lodge’s works. 

% If he did feel and express some passing envy in 1590, may he not be the Palin of Colin 
Clout's Come Home A gain? 
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If discontents did not some succors yeeld? 
Oh fleeting Fame who could thy grace pursue: 
Did not my God send emulations out 
To whet the wits and pens of Pallas rout. 


As another poem in the volume praises the solitary life, and condemns 
the envious and ungrateful court, it is not likely that Lodge intended 
The Discontented Satyre to be taken too seriously. Spenser probably knew 
this, and the knowledge would take all sting from the rebuke he ad- 
ministers to Lodge in Muiopotmos, whose main theme gives an answer 
to The Discontented Satyre. Of course we do not know that Lodge and 
Spenser were acquainted, but it seems likely that they were. Both had 
been pupils of Mulcaster, and both were connected with the Carey 
family.” If Spenser did know Lodge, he might well have alluded to a 
friendly rivalry between them in terms that would not be understood out- 
side their immediate circle. Certainly all Lodge’s subsequent references to 
Spenser fit in very well with this interpretation of Muiopotmos. In the 
Induction to Phillis (1593) Lodge expressly disclaims any intention of 
rivalling Spenser. 

Goe weeping Truce-men in your sighing weedes, 

Under a great Mecaenas I have past you: 

If so you come where learned Colin feedes 

His lonely flocke, pack thence and quickly haste you; 

You are but mistes before so bright a sunne 
Who hath the Palme for deepe invention wunne. 


This stanza appears to contain another reference to Spenser. After 
hoping that his book will find favor with modern poets, Lodge says: 


I meane not you (you never matched men) 
Who brought the Chaos of our tongue in frame, 
Through these Herculean labours of your pen. 


The first eclogue in A Fig for Momus (1595) dedicated to “reverend 
Colin” relates a fable whose moral is that one should not presume above 
one’s station; and in Wits Miserie (1596) Spenser “‘best read in ancient 
poetry” is called upon to unite with Lyly, Daniel, Drayton, and Nashe 
to resist the attacks of Beelzebub and his son Hate-Vertue, the devils of 
Envy. It is possible also that Lodge’s lost work, A Spider’s Web, has 
some bearing upon our problem. This book was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register in 1594. In October, 1764, a copy was sold from the 


%8 Lodge was at Oxford with Edmund and Robert Carey, sons of the first Lord Hunsdon, 
to whom Lodge dedicated Rosalynde. Lady Elizabeth Carey’s husband succeeded his 
father as second Lord Hunsdon. 
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library of Mr. John Hutton.” If the book was written or begun before 
1590, and if Spenser knew of its existence, its title may have given him a 
reason for representing Lodge as Arachne. If it was written after 1590, 
it may have been an answer to Muiopotmos. Of course it may have had 
nothing to do with Spenser’s poem, but one would like to have it turn up. 
No theory based entirely on internal evidence can claim more than 
plausibility: I claim no more for the theory here presented. The sugges- 
tion that Muiopotmos is an unfinished mock-heroic poem, modelled on 
the Batrachomyomachia, and in some sense a parody of the Faerie 
Queene, offers a via media between the opposing theories already in the 
field. It is also in line with what we know of Spenser’s artistic creed. 


IsaABEL E. RATHBORNE 
Scarborough, N.Y. 


™ Gosse, Bibliographical Index to Lodge’s Works (Hunterian Club), 1, 13; and Paradise, 
Thomas Lodge (New Haven, 1931), p. 236. 
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LX 
A NEW LETTER BY JOHN MILTON 


HILE searching recently through the voluminous reports of the 

Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, I was struck by a 
reference to a letter of John Milton’s to Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke which 
I had never seen mentioned elsewhere. Since in 1872 the letter had be- 
longed to the Marquis of Bath, I wrote to His Grace the present Marquess 
to inquire whether it was still in his possession.'! He not only assured me 
that it was, but also very graciously sent me a transcript of it. It is there- 
fore now my privilege to publish this letter, which adds substantially 
to our respect for the Secretary for Foreign Affairs as a hard-working and 
trusted public servant. Only one other original letter of Milton in Eng- 
lish is known to exist. 

The existence of the letter could have been guessed from some of 

the Mylius correspondence already published. In his letter of February 
13, 1651/2, to Herman Mylius, agent in England for the Count of 
Oldenburgh, Milton tells Mylius that the council has ordered him to 
compare the Latin and English versions of the long-desired safeguard for 
the Count and to send them to the Lords Whitelocke and Neville. At the 
same time, says Milton? 
I wrote fully to Lord Whitelocke about what you wished inserted, namely that 
the successors and posterity also of your lord the Count should be provided for 
by the same formula which you yourself suggested. Moreover I added also the 
reasons which you yourself proposed to explain why, unless this was done, 
nothing seemed to be accomplished. 


It is this letter to Whitelocke which appears below. 

A few words of preliminary summary of the situation may make the 
letter clearer. Mylius had come to England in August, 1651, to obtain a 
safeguard for the Count of Oldenburgh, had presented his credentials and 
been received by Parliament and the Council of State in October, and 
had then begun an intensive campaign to force the business of the safe- 
guard through Parliament. This involved him in many letters and con- 
ferences with Mr. Secretary Milton, many of which appear in Stern’s 
Milton und seine Zeit, though some have been discovered recently by 
Professor Mabbott. Especially through January and February there was 
a great deal of discussion not only about the progress of the document 
in general, hindered by a variety of other business on the part of the 


1 The letter is now owned by the Marquis of Bath. 

* The original: “domino Whitlockio ampliter scripsi, de illo quod inseri cupiebas, nimi- 
rum ut successoribus et posteris etiam domini comitis, caveretur, eadem formula quam et 
ipse suggerebas: addidi insuper quas et ipse attulisti rationes, quamobrem id nisi fieret, 
nihil agi videretur.” See Alfred Stern, Milton und seine Zeit, m1, iii, 295. 
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Council and by Milton’s blindness, but also about certain changes and 
additions, especially that to include in the safeguard the successors of 
the Count. Finally on February 17 the paper was read in Parliament, 
passed, signed, sealed, and ordered sent to the Count with a letter. For 
another week Mylius and Milton struggled for minor changes until 
Milton’s urgency aroused suspicion of his venality. Then Mylius sub- 
mitted, made his farewells, and apparently left England about March 5, 
1651/2. Altogether the business consumed a great deal of Milton’s time, 
involving over thirty recorded letters and interviews.’ 
Milton’s letter to Whitelocke follows: 


My Lord.‘ 

By an order of the Councell, w. I received this morning, I am appointed to 
looke over the latin copy of the Safeguard granted to the Count of Oldenburgh, 
and to bring it to your L‘ship and Mr. Neville to be perus’d. The Agent himself 
was w‘ me this morning and desir’d earnestly to see the copy, w™ because it 
was a thing granted to him by the Councell at his request, I thought it could be 
no tresspass to lett him see, and it pleas’d him well enough when he had read it; 
onely he desir’d that where the two marks be on the margent of the English copy 
this clause might be inserted, Together with his successours either in fee or his 
own proper right, provided they act or designe nothing against the Common- 
wealth of England: and he alleges this reason, because his L*. is very old, and 
desires as well to provide for his Posterity as for himselfe and if he should chance 
to dye ere the Agent should return home or soone after, that then all his paines 
here and time spent, would prove to no purpose. If for this reason, w"" seemes but 
just, this clause concerning his successo“’* may be inserted, I believe it will con- 
tent him, else not. W%. I thought w* the soonest to communicate to Y". L‘ship, 
w“ the papers themselves, and the Latin made agreeable to the English, w” the 
addition of some few words in the beginning, and in another place toward the 
end I believe were left out by chance in the English, and so take leave. 
12™° Feb. 

1651. 

Your L‘ships faithfull servant 
(Signed) John Milton 
The endorsement on the back reads: 
“For the Right Honourable/the L*. Commissioner Whitlock/these/with speed.’ 
J. Mitton FRENCH 
Dartmouth College 


3 For the story of this transaction, see Masson Iv, 351, 379, 417-418, 423-424, 480-481; 
Stern, 1, iii, appendix 1; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1651-1652, passim; 
LTLS, Feb. 16, 1928, p. 112; Notes and Queries ctrx (1930), 208. 

* Though I have not been able to see the original letter personally, I am able to print it 
from the transcript kindly sent me by His Grace the Marquess of Bath. In the Third Report 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (1872), p. 192, it is said to be signed by 
Milton’s own hand and sealed with Milton’s seal, a double-headed eagle. 
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LXI 


ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PROSE FICTION 


O other century in the history of prose fiction is so badly in need 

of bibliographical clarification as the seventeenth, because fiction 
was then appearing in a flood in Spain and France, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in Italy and England, and because that flood was composed chiefly 
of what we must now call obscure works by obscure authors. Yet it was 
the century when fiction was gathering strength for its great blossoming 
into the modern novel and hence is by no means negligible. 

There do exist some highly useful bibliographies devoted to the fiction 
of that century. Italian fiction has been listed by Bartolommeo Gamba, 
Delle novelle italiane in prosa, bibliografia, Edizione 2* (Firenze, 1835); 
by Giovanni Papanti, Catalogo dei novellieri italiani in prosa . . . (Livorno, 
1871); and finally by Giambattista Passano, J movellieri italiani in 
prosa ..., Edizione 2* (Torino, 1878). Moreover, there are studies of 
the period by Adolfo Albertazzi, Romanzieri e romanzi del cinquecento 
e del sei cento (Bologna, 1891), and by Giambattista Marchesi, Per la 
storia della novella italiana nel secolo XVII (Roma, 1897). Since these are 
all works of the last century, however, there is need of a new survey 
which will incorporate the more recent contributions to the subject. 
Spain was singularly fortunate in having a Menéndez y Pelayo to under- 
take a complete history of the Spanish novel, Origenes de la novela, 4 vol. 
(Madrid, 1905-15), but unfortunate in having his task interrupted by 
death when he had barely crossed the threshold of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the most important portion of his work was therefore left undone 
and has not yet been completed. A large contribution toward filling this 
gap was recently made by Miss Caroline B. Bourland, whose Short Story 
in Spain in the Seventeenth Century (Northampton, Mass., 1927), con- 
tains an excellent but by no means definitive bibliography; she does not 
deal, however, with the more extended forms of fiction. It must be noted, 
moreover, that Menéndez y Pelayo’s work is very difficult to use for 
bibliographical purposes, since it contains no index. One can scarcely 
avoid mentioning, too, one of the most valuable recent works of refer- 
ence for students of Italian and Spanish fiction—it is somewhat less 
valuable for French, English, and German fiction: that is Professor 
Thomas Frederick Crane’s Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury and their Influence on the Literature of Europe (New Haven, 1920); 
but again this work contains no formal bibliography and its index is 
not complete. In English prose fiction we have only Mr. Arundell 
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Esdaile’s highly useful List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed 
Before 1740 (London, 1912), which must be considered as merely a tenta- 
tive and incomplete check-list containing a rather large number of errors, 
and which neglects a good deal of material in books like Professor Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler’s Literature of Roguery, 2 vol. (Boston and New 
York, 1907). Mr. Esdaile’s list is partially supplemented by a manu- 
script dissertation (presented in 1930) in the Harvard University 
Library, Alpheus W. Smith’s Collections and Notes of Prose Fiction in 
England, 1660-1714, a valuable collection of material but one which is 
necessarily limited in scope and incomplete in many details; it is not yet 
available in print, but it is to be hoped that Professor Smith will extend 
his work in both directions and provide us with a really definitive bibli- 
ography of English fiction before 1740. 

In none of these literatures, therefore, does there exist a wholly satis- 
factory bibliography of seventeenth-century prose fiction, and until re- 
cently French fiction had been even more neglected by the bibliographers 
in spite of the fact that France was more productive at this time than 
any other nation. The chief source of information was the antiquated and 
faulty work of Gordon de Percel (i.e., Nicolas Lenglet Du Fresnoy), 
De Vusage des romans ... avec une bibliothéque des romans... , 2 vol. 
(Amsterdam, 1734), which could be supplemented by that highly valu- 
able eighteenth-century periodical, the Bibliothéque universelle des 
romans, 1775-89, and its continuation, the Nouvelle bibliothéque uni- 
verselle des romans, 1798-1805, a rare work, poorly indexed. The only 
other guides have been library catalogues and some unpublished com- 
pilations, notably Delcro’s three-volume Dictionnaire universel des 
romans, ca. 1848, which is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

Scholars must be grateful, therefore, to Professor Ralph C. Williams 
for his Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France (The 
Century Company, for the Modern Language Association of America, 
New York, 1931). Yet if they have attempted to use it as a working 
bibliography, as I have, they must have been disappointed by its faults 
of omission and commission. It is a credit to American scholarship that 
it undertook an important task which French scholars had so long and 
so unjustifiably neglected and which they could have achieved without 
laboring under the handicaps which impede an American, but the credit 
would have been greatly augmented had the work been better planned. 

Since the only value of a bibliography is its utility, its chief virtues are 
obviously clarity, completeness, and above all, accuracy. Clarity in the 
finished work depends upon the author’s method, completeness upon his 
knowledge, and accuracy upon his—accuracy. The work in question is 
unfortunately deficient in all these virtues, apparently just because of 
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Professor Williams’s failure to appreciate the importance of certain de- 
tails of method and certain types of knowledge. With the desire to stress 
their importance, I call attention to some of the results of this failure. 

In the first place, bibliographers cannot afford to ignore any existing 
bibliographical aids. It seems that Professor Williams has depended too 
much on a few bibliographies such as those of Delcro, Barbier, Nyon, 
and others, and has quite neglected other valuable sources such as Jules 
Gay (pseudonym, M. le C* d’I***), Bibliographie des ouvrages relatifs a 
Vamour, aux femmes et au mariage et des livres facétieux, pantagruéliques, 
scatologiques, satyriques . . . 4° édition, entidrement refondue, augmentée et 
mise @ jour par J. Lemonnyer, 3 vol. (Paris, 1894-96), not to mention 
more specialized works such as those of Blanc, cited below, and R. Foul- 
ché-Delbosc, “Bibliographie hispano-frangaise,”’ Bibliographie his panique 
(Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1913). Although not always 
trustworthy, Gay would have provided many additional items and much 
additional information concerning editions, translations, and contents 
of the texts.' Nor did the author apparently utilize the valuable manu- 
script notes made by the Marquis de Paulmy, whose library is now 
housed in the Arsenal in Paris; the notes are also preserved at the Arsenal. 
Moreover, he has not made sufficient use of the Bibliotheque universelle 
des romans, in spite of the fact that he includes it among his sources; it 
would also have greatly increased the utility of his work if he had indi- 
cated those novels which are summarized in whole or in part in that 
periodical, for there are over one hundred and forty of these. This feature 
would have been valuable to American scholars, since the author has not 
included information concerning novels in American libraries. 

Nor ought a bibliographer to overlook information contained in 
prefaces and dedications or even on the title-pages of the texts them- 
selves. It may be erroneous, of course; but again, it may not. Had Pro- 
fessor Williams examined carefully all the works which he lists, he would 
not have included a fairly large number of plays and collections of verse, 
maxims, and conées,? all of which he purports to exclude; nor would he 
have occasionally listed the same book twice under different titles; nor 
would he have been forced merely to indicate doubtful points which 
could have been settled by consulting the texts in question.* 


1 Usually I have not included in this article information taken from Gay, since his work 
is generally accessible. 

* Throughout this article, I have attempted not to reproduce criticisms made by review- 
ers of Williams’s book. Although they have all noted the vagueness of his conception of 
what a novel is, I believe no one has made the rather obvious suggestion that he ought to 
have called his book (and to have made it) a bibliography of prose fiction and to have left 
it to the critics and literary historians to disentangle the genres. 

* For examples of these errors, see my miscellaneous notes in the text below. 
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In printing library press-marks in a bibliography, one always runs the 
risk that they may be altered in subsequent cataloguing. It is Professor 
Williams’s misfortune, not his fault, therefore, that the Arsenal Library 
has changed the press-marks of all its novels since the publication of his 
book. However, his selective system‘ of giving press-marks is particularly 
subject to error, since it involves stating categorically not only where a 
certain novel can be found but also where it cannot be found. A cautious 
bibliographer familiar with the vagaries of library catalogues would 
hesitate to say definitely that a work is mot to be found in any given 
library. For example, the following books, listed as being absent from 
the British Museum, are as a matter of fact in that library. 


Brémond, Gabriel de: Le cercle ou conversations galantes, Amsterdam, 1675. BM 
has editions of Paris, 1673 and [1675?]. BM (1673) (12330.b.39)5 

Brémond, Gabriel de: Le double cocu, Paris, 1678. BM (12510.d.10) 

Brethencourt, Sieur de: Les amours diverses, Rouen, 1629. BM lists this under 
Bougler. BM (12518. bbb. 48) 

Le pélerin étranger, Rouen, 1634. BM, under Bougler. BM (12511.cc.28) 

Chifflet, Jules: L’histoire du bon chevalier Jacques de Lalain, s.l., 1634. BM 
(277.i.31) 

Du Bail, Louis Moreau, Sieur: Le Prince ennemi du Tyran, Paris, 1644. BM 
(245.¢.19) 

Du Verdier, Gilbert Saulnier: La bergére amoureuse, Paris, 1622. BM: Du 
Verdier, Antoine, Seigneur de Vauprivaz: La bergére amoureuse, Paris, 1621. 
BM (12518.aaa.12) 

Du Vignan, Le Sieur Des Joannots: Le langage miiet, etc., Middlebourg, 1688. 
Listed in the BM Cat. under C., D. L., Sieur. BM (1043.b.13 [1]) 

Hugo, Louis Charles: L’histoire de Moise, Luxembourg, 1699. BM (1016.a.16) 

La Roche-Guilhem, Mlle de: Les amours de N éron, La Haye, 1695. BM (10606. 
aa.14) 

Saint-Maurice, Alcide de: Fleurs, fleureties et passetemps ou les diverses carac- 
teres de amour honnéte, Paris, 1666. BM (1079.d.12) 

Saint-Réal, César Vichard de: Césarion, ou entretiens divers, Paris, 1684. BM 
lists under Vischard de Saint-Réal, César. BM (1457.a.24) 

Vitelly, De: Les genereuses amours de Philopiste et Mizophile, Lengres, 1603. 
Listed in BM Cat. under Vitelli, Jacques de: BM (012552.1.5) 


A few other works, not listed as absent from the British Museum, 
but not located by Williams, are in the Museum.® 


4 See Williams’s Preface, p. viii. 

5 Throughout this article, BN, BM, and Ars indicate the Bibliothéque Nationale, British 
Museum, and Bibliothéque del’Arsenal. BN Cat. refers to the BN Catalogue so far as it has 
been published, otherwise to the manuscript catalogue. BM Cat. refers to the current cata- 
logue of the Museum available only in London, except for the few new volumes which 
have just been published. The Arsenal press-marks are the new ones assigned since the pub- 
lication of Williams's book. 
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Professor Williams has made further trouble for himself by using this 
selective system, since it has entailed too exclusive dependence upon the 
two French libraries, the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Arsenal. This 
restriction is incompatible with his attempt to provide a bibliography 
of first editions. As a result of it, he has failed, for example, to note a 
goodly number of earlier editions contained in the British Museum.” 
Moreover, his bibliography would have been much more valuable if, 
like Mr. Esdaile, he had listed all editions within the given period,not 
merely the first. This could have been done without increasing too greatly 
the size of the book. Some of these earlier editions follow. 


Camus, Jean-Pierre: A gathonphile, ou les martyrs siciliens, Paris, 1623. BM has 
edition of Paris, 1621. BM (1073.c.6) 

Alexis, Paris, 1632. BM has edition of 1622-3. BM (244.d.5) 

Des Escuteaux: Les amours diverses, Rouen, 1613. BM has edition of Rouen, 
1607. BM (12510.aa.12) 

Les aventures et les infortunes de Philiris et d’Isolia, 1617. BM: Les Infortunées 
et Chastes Amous [sic] de Filiris et Isolia, Paris, 1607. BM (12516.de.9) 

Du Bosc, P.: L’honneste femme, Lyon, 1665. BM: Du Bosc, Jacques: L’honneste 
femme, Paris, 1632. BM (8416.i.23) 

Le philosophe indifférent, Paris, 1693. BM: Du Bosc, Jacques: Le philosophe 
indifférent, Paris, 1643. BM (1003.1.14[2]) Both of these works are listed 
in the BN Cat. under Jacques Du Bosc. 

Du Lisdam, Henri: Les sainctes inconstances de Leopolde & de Lindarache, Paris, 
1632. BM has edition of Paris, 1619, listed under Lisdam, Henry de. BM 
(12510.df.19) 

Morais, De: Les amantes infideles trompées, Paris, 1642. BM has edition of Paris, 
1638. BM (12512.bb.26) 

Patin, Catherine-Charlotte: Qu’il faut tenir sa parole, Amsterdam, 1689. BM 
has edition of Amsterdam, 1688. BM (12410.a.24) 

Puget de la Serre, Jean: Les amours des déesses, avec les amours de Narcisse, 
Paris, 1633. BM has edition of 1627. BM (1074.d.7) 

Rosset, Francois de: Les histoires tragiques de notre temps, Lyon, 1621. BM hasan 
edition, called the second, Antoine Brunet: Au Pont, 1615. BM (10602.a.35) 

Tenain, Mme de: Histoire du comte de Clare, Cologne, 1696. BM: La religieuse in- 
téressée et amoureuse, avec Vhistoire du Comte de Clare. Nouvelle galante, 
Cologne, 1695. BM (12513.cc.41[1]) 





® Such is: Arthus, Thomas, Sieur d’Embry: Les Hermaphrodites, Paris, 1605. BM lists 
under Artus. BM (1079.b.2). BN has two editions, without place or date, listed under 
Artus. Others may be found elsewhere in this article. 

7 Other great libraries, particularly French, would doubtless yield equally fruitful re- 
sults. Some other earlier editions may be found elsewhere in this article. 
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Villecdieu, Mme de: Portrait des foiblesses humaines, Lyon, 1696. BM: Desjar- 
dins, Marie Catherine Hortense, Portraits des foiblesses humaines, 1686. 
BM (1094.b.12) 

Vulson, Marc de, Sieur de la Colombiére: Le palais des curieux de l'amour et de la 
fortune, Paris, 1688. BM has “nouvelle édition” of Rouen, 1666. BM 
(8630.aa.6) 

Anonymous: L’amour voilé découvert, histoire romaine, Cologne, 1675. BM has 
edition of Cologne, 1674. BM (12510.de.17) 

Anonymous: Histoire de Mehemet Bei aujourd’ hui nommé Jean Michel de Cigala, 
prince du sang impérial des Ottomans, Paris, 1678. BM has edition of Paris, 
1668, listed under Muhammad, Bey. BM (1197.a.22) 

Anonymous: Les faveurs & les disgraces de ?amour ou les Amans heureux, trompes 
& malheureux, avec deux contes en vers, Paris, 1696. BM has: Les.Amans 
heureux, trompes, malheureux, 3 vol., Paris, [London], 1683. BM (12430.f.20)® 


All of these faults of which we have spoken, however, are due to de- 
ficiencies in method or in execution; more serious are deficiencies which 
seem to be attributable to lack of familiarity with other prose fiction. 

In the first place, there are a number of reprints and redactions or 
adaptations of works first printed in preceding centuries. The reprints 
obviously have no place in this bibliography, and I feel that even the 
redactions and adaptations ought not to be placed without comment in 
a list of first editions of the seventeenth-century novel.® 

Unquestionably, however, the most serious deficiency in a bibliogra- 
pher of prose fiction in almost any period before the appearance of the 
modern novel is the lack of knowledge of earlier and contemporary 
prose fiction in other languages. In my opinion the amount of downright 
translation in the seventeenth century was far larger than scarcely any- 
one realizes—so large, in fact, particularly in English, that until this 
bibliographical spade-work of recognizing them has been done sys- 
tematically once and for all, it will remain difficult to discuss the period 
with accuracy and intelligence. Into this worst of traps Professor Wil- 
liams has fallen. ““The author had endeavored definitely to exclude from 
the work all manifest translations,’ yet note the following." 


TRANSLATION FROM LATIN 


Nostredame, César de: Le Songe de Scipion, Tolose, 1606. Translation of Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis, Contrary to Williams’s assertion, this is in the BN, 


8 There are other errors: for example, some of the BM press-marks are incorrect. What is 
more important, one naturally assumes that the BM numbers are those of the first edition 
listed in the text, whereas several of them refer to later editions. 

* I have not attempted to list these works, since most of them are immediately obvious 
to anyone familiar with the earlier history of fiction in prose and verse. 

1@ Williams, Preface, p. vii. 

11 J do not include rather close imitations, of which there are a number. 
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listed under Cicéron; it has the sub-title, podme hérotque et tres excellent. 
BN (Rés.Ye.2077) 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ENGLISH 


Dominique, Gonzalez: L’homme dans la lune, Paris, 1666. Ars. Translation of: 
Godwin, Francis: The Man in the Moone: or a Discourse of a Voyage thither 
by Domingo Gonsales, the speedy Messenger, London, 1638. BM (C.56.c.2) 
The first edition of the French translation was published in 1648. Both 
editions are listed in the BN Cat. under Godwin. 

Anonymous: Histoire secréte de la duchesse de Portsmouth, Londres, 1690. Ars. 
I have not seen this novel, but it is doubtless the same as: Histoire secrette 
de la duchesse de Portsmouth . . . Traduit de la Copie Anglaise imprimée a 
Londres... en 1690. [1692?] BM (836.b.7) Translation of: The Secret 
History of the Dutchess of Portsmouth giving an account of the intreagues of 
the Court ...., London, 1690. BM (836.b.6) Listed in the BM Cat. under 
Penancoét de Kéroualle, Louise Renée de. 

Anonymous: Les amours d’Anne D’ Autriche, épouse de Louis XIII, avec Mon- 
sieur le C. de R., le véritable pére de Louis XIV, Cologne, 1692, Ars. BM 
(12511.aaaa.22) (1693) Translation of: The French King Proved a Bastard: 
or the Amours of Anne (Queen to Louis XIII.) with the Chevalier de Roan. 
The Second Edition, London, Abel Roper, 1691. BM (901.a.21) Entered 
in the Term Catalogues, November, 1689. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ITALIAN 


Grenaille, Francois de, Sieur de Chatouniéres: Les caprices héroiques du Loredano, 
Paris, 1644. Translation of: Loredano, Giovanni Francesco, Bizzarrie ac- 
cademiche, Venezia, 1638; listed in the BN Cat. under Loredano. 

Le Rivey, Pierre de [read, Larivey]: La philosophie fabuleuse . . . , Rouen, 1620. 
Copy not located by Williams. Professor Lancaster states that this work 
“first appeared in 1577 and should consequently not be listed here.’ 
This is true, but the texts of the two editions (both of which are in the 
BM) differ considerably; the later one seems to be a paraphrase of the first. 
It should also be noted that Larivey’s work is taken from two Italian 
books, Agnolo Firenzuola’s Discorsi degli animali, Firenze, 1548, and 
Antonfrancesco Doni, La moral filosophia, Venezia, 1522." 

Anonymous: Histoire de Morgant le Geant. Troyes, 1618. A prose version of 
Luigi Pulci’s Morgante maggiore. According to Brunet, this is merely an- 
other edition of the version first published in Paris, 1519." 

Anonymous: Le Capitan, par un Comedien de la troupe jalouse, Paris, 1638. 
According to Joseph Blanc, Bibliographie italico-frangaise universelle, 
(Milan, 1886), 11, 1268, this is a “traduction ou imitation,” attributed to 
the Sieur d’Emanville, of: Andreini, Francesco: Le bravure del capitano 
Spavento, Venetia, 1607. Also cf. Brunet, 1, 269. 


13 MLN, xtvui (Jan., 1932), 56. 
J.-C. Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de ’amateur de livres, 5° éd. (Paris, 1862), m, 
839-840. 4 Tome Iv, 974, 
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Anonymous: La Dianée, Paris, 1642, 2 vol. Ars. Translation of: Loredano, 
Giovanni Francesco: La Dianea, Torino, 1627. This translation is listed in 
the BN Cat. under Loredano. Gustave Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de 
la littérature francaise moderne (Paris, 1925), item no. 3987, and Joseph 
Blanc, op. cit., 11, 1430, say that this is translated by the Maréchal de 
Schomberg. I suppose this to be an error attributable to the fact that it is 
dedicated to Schomberg. 

Anonymous: Le Vagabond ..., Paris, 1644. Translation by René de Ceriziers 
of: Frianoro, Rafaele (pseudonym of Giacinto Nobili): J] vagabondo, ecc., 
Viterbo, 1621. 

Anonymous: Le patron de V'honnéte raillerie ou le fameux Arlotie, Paris, 1650. 
Ars. Translation of the Facetie of Arlotto Mainardi, of which there were 
many sixteenth-century editions. Listed in the BN Cat. under Mainardi. 

Anonymous: Le mariage de Belsegore, s.1., 1669. Ars. has edition of 1664; the 
number given by Williams refers to an edition of Les soirées des auberges. 

Roderic, ou le démon marié, Cologne, 1694. Ars. These are translations of 
Niccolo Machiavelli’s Belfagor (1549) ; see BN Cat. under Machiavelli. 

Anonymous: Almerinde, Paris, 1646. (Appendix, p. 345; from Lipenius.) Trans- 
lation of: Assarino, Luca: Armelinda, Bologna, 1640. Listed in BN Cat. 
under Assarino. BN (Y.? 13549) BN Cat. says, “traduit ... par d’Audi- 
guier le jeune et Claude de Malleville.” 


TRANSLATIONS FROM SPANISH!® 


Audiguier, Vital d’, Sieur de la Menor: Les diverses fortunes de Panfile & de Nise, 
Paris, 1614. Ars. Translation of: Vega Carpio, Lope de: El peregrino en su 
patria, Sevilla, 1604. This is listed under Vega Carpio in the BM Cat."* 

Vanel: Les Divertissements de Cassandre et de Diane, ou les Nouvelles de Castillo 
et de Taleyro, Paris, 1683. Ars. Translation from Alonso de Castillo Solér- 
zano, Los Alivios de Casandra, Barcelona, 1640, and Pedro de Castro y 
Afiaya, Las Auroras de Diana, Murcia, 1632.17 The BN lists an edition of 
1685 (Y.? 72582-4) under Castillo Solérzano. 

Anonymous: Le Meurtre de la Fidelité .. . , Paris, 1609. Ars. Taken from Cer- 
vantes, Don Quijote, Part 1, Chap. 12-14. Text in Spanish and French.'* 

Anonymous: La Fenise, histoire espagnole, Paris, 1636. ““Not in BN (Delcro).” 
This work, the complete title of which is: La Fenise, Histoire Espagnole, 
ou se voyent les divers effets de amour et de la fortune, and which may be 
found in the National-Bibliothek, Vienna, is a translation of: Cuevas, 
Francisco de las (Francisco de Quintana): Experiencias de amor y fortuna, 
Madrid, 1626. 


45 T have omitted Scarron from this list because he was mentioned by N. A. Bennetton 
in his review in The Modern Language Journal, xv (Nov., 1932), 154. Williams says (pp. 
90-91) that Reynier lists these novels as translations. Why then does he include them? 

46 Also cf. Anon: Les Fortunes de Pamphile et de Nise, Paris, 1660. Not located (Delcro). 

17 C, B. Bourland, op. cit., p. 197. 

18 Leopoldo Rius, Bibliografia critica de las obras de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Ma- 
drid, 1895-1904), m, 287. 
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Anonymous: La Narquoise Justine..., Paris, 1636. Ars. Translation of: 
Lépez de Ubeda, Francisco: La Picara Justina, Medina del Campo, 1605.?* 
The Ars. also has a copy of 1635. (8°BL 18901) 

Anonymous: Nouvelles de Lancelot, Rouen, 1641. Ars. All the novels except one, 
which is unidentified, translated from Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses, 
Historias peregrinas, y exemplares, Caragoca, 1623, and El espafol Gerardo, 
Madrid, 1615, and Francisco de Lugo y Davila, Teairo popular, Madrid, 
1622.2° The BM and BN both contain the earlier edition of Paris, 1628; 
listed under Nicolas Lancelot. 

Anonymous: La vie du roi Almanzar, écrite par le vertueux capitaine Aly-Aben- 
Cufian, Amsterdam, 1671. (Not in BN or Ars) (Delcro) This is in the BM 
(1199.a.9) and BN (0%j.69). It is a translation by Francois d’Obeilh of 
Part 11, Book 1, of La verdadera historia del Rey Don Rodrigo . . . y vida del 
Rey Iacob Almangor. Compuesto por el sabio Alcayde Abulcacim Tarif Aben- 
tarique, de nacion Arabe... Neuvamente traduzida de la légua Arabiga, 
por Miguel de Luna..., Caragoca, 1603. BM (10217) (first edition of 
Part 1, Granada, 1592; of Part 11, Granada, 1600). There was an earlier trans- 
lation of this same portion, Paris, 1638, BM (1199.b.14[1]), and various 
other translations of both parts of Luna’s work. 


Professor Williams’s failure in this attempt is an excellent example of 
the futility of any attempt not only to understand the literature of any 
given country without reference to the literature of other lands but 
also even to isolate it bibliographically. In prose fiction, particularly, 
the point of view of comparative literature is an absolute necessity. 
How fruitful and important such a point of view is for the bibliographer 
may easily be shown, for example, by using Professor Williams’s book in 
conjunction with that of Mr. Esdaile. Such a comparison enables one to 
identify the originals of the following works listed in Esdaile.” 


Hart, Alexander: The True History of the Tragicke loves of Hipolito and Isabella 
Neapolitans. Englished. London, 1628. Translation of: Les amours tragiques 
d’Hypolite et Isabelle, Paris, 1610. Ars (8° BL 21157) By Meslier, says Wil- 
liams, but preface signed S.D. (Esdaile, p. 75) 

Anonymous: The Annals of Love, Containing Select Histories of the Amours of 
divers Princes Couris, Pleasantly Related. London, 1672. Translation of: 
Desjardins, Marie C. H., later Mme de Villedieu: Annales galantes, Paris, 
1670, 2 vol. BM (12512.b.1) (edition of 1677) (Esdaile, p. 149) 


19 Mentioned as a probable translation by Algernon Coleman in his review in Mod. Phil., 
xx1x (May, 1932), 495. 

2 Place, E. B., “Una nota sobre las fuentes espafiolas de Les Nouvelles de Nicolas Lance- 
lot,” Revista de filologia espanola, ximt (1926), 65-66. 

%1 Consult the BM Cat. under Ali Abencufian, pseud., and Tarif Abentarique, and the 
BN Cat. under Abensufian. Also see Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano- 
americano (Barcelona, 1923-27), rv, 300-301. 

® This list contains all I have been able to verify. Other items in Esdaile are almost cer- 
tainly from the French. A few of the French titles are not in Williams. 
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Behn, Aphra: Two New Novels. I. The Art of Making Love... II. The Fatal 
Beauty of Agnes de Castro; Taken out of the History of Portugal. Translated 
from the French by P. B. G. London, 1688. (Modern Novels, Vol. v) BM 
(12410.c.22) The latter novel is a translation of: Brilhac, Mlle J. B. de: 
Agnés de Castro, nouvelle portugaise, Amsterdam, 1688, as is pointed out by 
the BM Cat. The former is not identical with Mrs. Behn’s Lover’s Watch, 
as Esdaile states. It is a translation of Le langage milet ou Art de faire 
Amour sans parler, sans écrire & sans se voir. Par le Sieur D. L. C., Middel- 
bourg, chez Gilles Horthemels le Jeune, 1688, BM (1043.b.13). which is in 
turn an abridgment of Du Vignau, Sieur Des Joannots: Le Secrétaire Turc, 
contenant Vart d’exprimer ses pensées sans se voir, sans se parler et sans 
s’écrire, avec les circonstances d’une avanture Turque, Paris, M. Guerout, 
1688. BM (1043.b.28) (Esdaile, p. 160) 

Bellon, Peter: The Amours of Bonne Sforza, Queen of Polonia. London, 1684. 
(Modern Novels, Vol. vit) Translation of: Les amours de Bonne Sforza, 
reine de Pologne, Leide, 1682. BN (Yz?.195) (Esdaile, p. 162) 

The Princess of Fess: Or, The Amours of the Court of Morocco. A Novel. In 
Two Parts. London, 1682. (Modern Novels, Vol. v1) Translation of: Préchac, 
Sieur de: La Princesse de Fez, Paris, 1681. BN(Y*.6965) (Esdaile, p. 162) 

The Reviv'd Fugitive: A Gallant Historical Novel... London, 1690. (Modern 
Novels, Vol. vit) Translation of: La fugitive ressuscitée, Genéve, 1688. Ars 
(8° BL 22081) (Esdaile, p. 162) 

' Anonymous: Beraldus, Prince of Savoy, A Novel, In Two Parts. Translated out of 
French by a Person of Quality. London, 1675. Translation of: Béralde, prince 
de Savoye, Paris, 1672. Ars (8° BL 17925) (Esdaile, p. 162) 

Anonymous: The Cabinet Open’d, or the Secret History of the Amours of Madam 
de Maintenon, with the French King. Translated from the French Copy. 
London, 1690. (Modern Novels, vol. x1) Translation of: La cassette ouverte 
de Villustre criole, ou les amours de Mme. de Maintenon, Villefranche, 1690. 
Attributed to P. Lenoble by BN Cat. BN (Rés.Lb.*’5164) (edition of 1691) 
(Esdaile, p. 178) 

Anonymous: Don Henriques de Castro. Or, The Conquest of the Indies. A Spanish 
Novel. Translated out of Spanish, by a person of Honour. London, [1686]. 
(Modern Novels, Vol. v1) Translation of Vol. 1 of: Don Henrique de Castro ou 
la conquete des Indes, Paris, 1684, 2 vol. Ars (8° BL 18652). This in turn is an 
adaptation of F. Loubayssin de la Marca’s Historia tragicomica de Don 
Henrique de Castro... , Paris, 1617. Ars (8°BL 29634) (Esdaile, p. 182) 

Anonymous: The Adventures of Catullus, and History of his Amours with Lesbia. 
Intermixt with Translations of his Choicest Poems. By several Hands. Done 
from the French. London, 1707. Translation of: La Chapelle, Jean de: 
Les amours de Catulle, Paris, C. Barbin, 1680-81, 4 vol. BN (Y*. 46185-8) 
(Esdaile, p. 182) 

Ceriziers, René de: The Triumphant Lady; Or, The Crowned Innocence... , 
London, 1656[5]. Not another edition of The Innocent Lady, or the Illus- 
trious Innocence, translated from Ceriziers, L’inmocence reconnué, ou la vie 
admirable de Genevieve, princesse de Brabant, Paris, 1634, but a translation 
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of L’hisioire d’Hirlande, ou Vinnocence couronnée. These were both pub- 
lished in Ceriziers’s Les trois états de innocence, etc., Paris, 1646, 2 vol. The 
BM also contains another version of the former work: Imnocency Acknowl- 
edg’d in The Life and Death of S. Genovefa Countesse Palatin of Trevers. 
Translated into English. Gaunt, Iohn vanden Kerchove, 1645. Dedication 
signed I[ohn] T[asborough]. BM (484.a.19) (Esdaile, p. 183) 

Anonymous: The Character of Love, Guided by Inclination. Instanced in Two 
true Histories. Translated out of French. London, 1686. (Modern Novels, 
Vol. tv) Translation of: Les diferens caracteres de l’amour, Paris, C. Blageart, 
1685. BM (12515.de.13) (Esdaile, p. 184) 

Anonymous: The History of the Court of the King of China. Out of French. London, 
1682. BM (10058.a.12) Not a translation, as Esdaile suggests, of the Sieur 
Du Bail, Le fameux Chinois, Paris, 1642, but translated from Michel 
Baudier: Histoire générale du serrail et de la cour du Grand Seigneur; avec 
Phistoire de la cour du Roy de la Chine, Paris, 1624, 2 vol. BM (149.b.7). 
This had already been translated in 1635. BM (1053.i.10) (Esdaile, p. 186) 

Anonymous: The Adventures of the Prince of Clermont, and Madam de Ravezan: 
A Novel. In Four Parts. By a Person of Quality. Done from the French, 
by the Author of Ildegerte . .. London, 1722. Translation of: Les mémoires 
de la vie de Madame de Ravezan. Divisée en quatre Parties, Paris, C. Barbin, 
1679. BM (836.a.15) (Esdaile, pp. 188-189) 

Coveras, Francisco de las: The History of Don Fenise. A new Romance, Written 
in Spanish by Francisco De Las-Coveras. And now Englished by a Person of 
Honour. London, 1651. Translation of: La Fenise, Histoire Espagnole, ou se 
voyent les divers effets de l’amour et de la fortune, Paris, chez Antoine de 
Sommaville, 1636. National-Bibliothek, Vienna (B.E.5.X.40[2]) The French 
work is in turn a translation from the Spanish, as I have already pointed 
out. Cf. H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Pastoral Romances (Philadelphia, 1912), 
p. 188. (Esdaile, p. 194) 

Anonymous: The Crafty Lady: Or the Rival of Himself. A Gallant Intreague. 
Translated out of French into English by F. C. Ph. Gent. London, 1683. 
Translation of: Chavigny de la Bretonniére, Francois de: L’amonte artifi- 
cieuse, ou le rival de soy-méme, intrigue galante, Amsterdam, 1682. Ars 
(8° BL 20033) (ed. of 1687) (Esdaile, p. 194) 

Anonymous: Deceptio Visus: or Seeing and Believing are Two Things. A Pleasant 
Spanish History, Faithfully Translated. In Two Books. London, 1671. 
Translation of: Boursault, Edmé: Ne pas croire ce qu’on void, histoire espag- 
nole, Paris, C. Barbin, 1670, 2 vol. BM (12511.¢.19) (Esdaile, p. 201) 

Anonymous: The Disorders of Bassett, a Novel. Done out of French. London, 1688. 
Translation of: Préchac, Sieur de: Les désordres de la bassette, Paris, 1682. 
BM (12514.a.44) (Esdaile, p. 212) 

Anonymous: The English Princess, or the Dutchess Queen. A Relation of English 
and French Adventures. A Novel. In Two Parts. London, 1678. Translation 
of: Préchac, Sieur de: La princesse d’ Angleterre ou la duchesse reyne, Paris, E. 
Loyson, 1677. BM (12512.aaa.5; listed under Mary Tudor, Queen Consort 
of Louis XII, King of France) (Esdaile, p. 217) 
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Anonymous: The Extravagant Poet. A Comical Novel, Wherein is Described his 
many Pleasant Follies. Translated out of French, by G. R. Gent. London, 
1681. (Modern Novels, Vol. vit) Translation of: Oudin, César-Francois, 
Sieur de Préfontaine: Le poete extravagant, etc., Paris, 1670. BM (1093.a.15) 
(1875 reprint of 1670 ed.) (Esdaile, p. 219) 

Anonymous: The Fair One of Tunis: Or, The Generous Mistres. A new piece of 
Gallantry. Out of French. [Translated by Charles Cotton.] London, 1674. 
BM (1073.i.57) Said by BM Cat. to be translation of: L’amoureux africain, 
nouvelle galante. Williams lists earliest edition as that of Amsterdam, 1676: 
Gay gives “Cologne ou Amsterdam, 1671.” (Esdaile, p. 219) 

Anonymous: The Gallant Ladies, or, the Mutual Confidence. A Novel. Trans- 
lated out of French . . . London, 1685, 2 vol. (Modern Novels, Vol. 1x) Trans- 
lation of: Poisson: Les dames galantes ou la confidence réciproque, Paris, 
1685, 2 vol. BM (12511.df.2) (edition of 1737) (Esdaile, p. 227) 

Gibbs, Richard: The New Disorders of Love. A Gallant Novel. Written by Richard 
Gibbs ... London, 1687. (Modern Novels, Vol. tv) Translation of: Les 
nouveaux desordres de amour. nouvelle galante. Liége. 1686. BM (1094.b.43) 
(Esdaile, p. 229) 

Grenadine, Sebastian: Homais Queen of Tunis, Novel. By Sebastian Grenadine. 
Amsterdam [London ?], 1681. (Modern Novels, Vol. 1) Tr. of: Homais 
Reyne de Tunis, Amsterdam, 1681. BM (12512.b.4) (Esdaile, p. 231 

Anonymous: The Amours of Madame, and the Count de Guiche. Translated into 
English, by a Person of Quality. Obedience, 1680. Translation of: Histoire 
galante de Monsieur le comte de Guiche et de Madame, Amsterdam, 1667. 
BM (12350.a.20) (Esdaile, p. 244) 

Anonymous: The Husband Forc’d to be Jealous, Or The good fortune of those 
Women that have jealous Husbands. A Translation by N. H. London, 1668. 
Translation of: Desjardins, Marie C. H. (Mme de Villedieu): Le jaloux 
par force et le bonheur des femmes qui ont des maris jaloux, Fribourg, 1668. 
BN (Y?.43757) (Esdaile, p. 248) 

Anonymous: The History of the Mareschaless de la Ferté. London, 1690. (Modern 
Novels, Vol. vit) Translation of two stories, the Amours de Mme de Lionne, 
and Amours de la maréchale de la Ferté, in La France galante, ou histoires 
amoureuses de la cour de Louis XIV (ca.1688), attributed to Bussy-Rabutin, 
Gatien de Courtilz de Sandras, and others, of which there are modern re- 
prints. This work is entitled on the first page: Gallaniry unmask’d; or, Women 
in their Proper Colours, this title being listed separately by Esdaile, p. 228, 
from the Term Catalogues, ii. 333(1690). (Esdaile, p. 254) 

Anonymous: The Amours of Messalina, late Queen of Albion... By a Woman 

of Quality, a late Confidant of Q. Messalina. 4 pts. For J. Lyford: London, 

1689. BM (635.b.28). Translation of: Les amours de Messaline, cy-devant 

reine de Visle d’ Albion .. . Par une Personne de Qualité, confidente de Messa- 

line, Cologne, 1689. BM (1080.a.40) (Esdaile p. 270) 


% Op. cit., 1, 156. 
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Anonymous: Meroveus, a Prince of the Blood-Royal of France. A Novel. London, 
1682. (Modern Novels, Vol. x1) Translation of: M., M. N. F.: Mérovée, fils 
de France, nouvelle historique, Paris, 1678. BM (12516.de.25/2) (edition of 
1679) (Esdaile, p. 270) 

Anonymous: The Neapolitan, or The Defender of his Mistress. Done out of 
French by Mr. Ferrand Spence. London, 1683. Translation of: De Germont: 
Le Napolitain, ou le défenseur de sa maiiresse, Paris, 1682. BM (635.a.26) 
(Esdaile, p. 276) 

Anonymous: The Pastime Royal; Or, The Gallantries of the French Court. In 
Two Paris. By a Person of Quality. London, 1682. Translation of two more 
histoires from La France galante, cited above. (Esdaile, p. 282) 

Anonymous: The History of Philoxypes and Polycrite, As it was told by Leontides 
to the Great Cyrus. Englished out of French, by an Honourable Anti-Socordist 
..- London, for H. Moseley, 1652. This is merely an extract from Made- 
leine de Scudéry, Artamenes or the Grand Cyrus, An Excellent new Romance 
... London, for H. Moseley, 1653-55, Pt. m, Book m1, pp. 151-193. BM 
(86.k.15, 16) (Esdaile, p. 287) 

Anonymous: The Rival Mother; alate True History: Digested into a Novel. London, 
1692. Translation of: La mére rivale, histoire du temps, Paris, 1672. Ars 
(8° BL 22346) (Esdaile, p. 296) 

Anonymous: Don Sebastian King of Portugal. An Historical Novel. In Four 
Parts. Done out of French by Mr. Ferrand Spence. London, 1683. (Modern 
Novels, Vol. v) Translation of: Dom Sebastien, roi de Portugal, nouvelle 
historique, Paris, 1679, 3 vol. Ars (8° BL 18298) (Esdaile, p. 303) 

Anonymous: The Spanish and French History: Or, Love out of Season. No less 
Curious than Pleasant. Out of French. London, 1689. Translation of: Histoire 
espagnole et francoise, ou l’amour hors de saison, nouvelle galante, Paris, 1671. 
BN (Y? .42444) (Esdaile, p. 308) 

Anonymous: Tachmas, Prince of Persia: An Historical Novel, Which happen’d 
under the Sophy Seliman, Who Reigns at this day. Render’d into English by 
P. Porter, Esq. London, 1676. Translation of: M., H. F.: Tachmas, Prince 
de Perse, nouvelle historique arrivée sous le Sophi Soliman, Paris, T. Loyson, 
1676. BN (Y? .70997) (Esdaile, p. 315) 

Anonymous: Taxila, or Love Prefer’d before Duty. A Novel. By D. W. Gent. 
London, 1692. Translation of: La Roche-Guilhem, Mlle de: Zingis, histoire 
tartare, La Haye, 1691. BM (12516.de.24/3); a different translation from the 
other listed by Esdaile, p. 258, and published in the same year. (Esdaile, 
p. 316) 

Anonymous: Tudor, A Prince of Wales. An Historical Novel. In Two Parts. 
London, 1678. BM (1073.e.10) Translation of: Tideric Prince de Galles. 
Nouvelle historique, Paris, C. Barbin, 1677. BM (012550.de.51) (Esdaile, 
p. 319) 


The usefulness of Professor Williams’s work is obvious. He has labored 
long and earnestly to assemble the data which he has published. For 
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this he deserves our gratitude, and I am glad to be among the first to 
acknowledge indebtedness to his bibliography. But it is certainly re- 
grettable that so much effort should have been directed toward such 
imperfect results. With a better method, greater accuracy, wider knowl- 
edge, and more careful supervision, this bibliography might have become 
the standard authority on the subject once and for all. As it stands, it 
cries for immediate revision, and in the hope that this revision will be 
immediate, I offer the following miscellaneous notes. 


Baudouin, Jean: La conversion d’ Atis et Florida, Paris, 1608. Listed in BN Cat. 
under N. Baudouin. It is in French and Spanish. 

Brémond, Gabriel de: Apologie ou les véritables mémoires de Madame Maria 
Mancini, Connestable de Colonna, Leide, 1678. This is in the BN, listed 
under Colonna. 

Calliéres, Jacques de; see Cailliere in BM Cat. 

Le Livre de Clamades ..., Lyon, 1620. “Not in BN, BM, or A (Delcro).” 

Camus, Jean-Pierre: Jean-Pierre is here confused with Philippe Camus, who 
translated this work. See the BN Cat. under Philippe Camus. 

Des Escuteaux: Les aventures et les infortunes de Philiris et d’Isolia. The first 
histoire in his Amours diverses. 

Les chastes et heureuses amours de Clarimont et Antonide. The second histoire in 

Amours diverses. 

Du Perier, Scipion; see Anthoine Du Perier in BM Cat. 

Du Verdier, Gilbert Saulnier; also see Antoine Du Verdier, Seigneur de Vaupri- 
vaz, in BM Cat. 

Meynier, Honorat de: Les demandes curieuses et les reponses libres, Paris, 1635. 
A series of moral discourses. 

Patin, Catherine-Charlotte: Mitra, ou la démone mariée, Paris, 1688. 

Qu’il faut tenir sa parole, Amsterdam, 1689. 

These are two editions of the same work. 

Rebreuittes, Sieur de; see Guillaume de Rebreviettes in BM Cat. 

Saint-Julien: Le courrier burlesque de la guerre de Paris, s.1., 1650. This is in verse 
and shouid be omitted. BM (11475.a) 

Sorel, Charles: Récreations galantes . . . Suite & seconde partie de la maison des 
jeux, Paris, 1669. BM (1041.c.3) (edition of 1671) Not a novel, but a book 
of games, in continuation of La maison des jeux academiques, etc., Paris, 
1665. BM (1040.a.28) The latter, not listed by Williams, should not be con- 
fused with Sorel’s Maison des jeux, Paris, 1642, which is listed by Williams 
and which contains narrative es well as games. 

Le parasite mormon, histoire comique, Paris, 1650. (“Not in BN or A.”) This is 
in the BM and BN, listed under Abbé Francois de La Mothe Le Vayer. 
According to G. Lanson, Manuel bibliographique, item 4039, this is an imi- 
tation of Ei castigo de la miseria, by Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. 
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Anonymous: Histoire de Geriteon, Roy d’ Angleterre, Lyon, 1602, 18°. Ars. This is 
probably the same as: Estienne de Maisonneufve: La Plaisante et délectable 
histoire de Gériléon d’ Angleterre... 3° édition, Lyon, P. Rigaud, 1602. 
In-32. BN (Rés. Y*.1313) BM (243.a.38; Pt. 1 only) 

Anonymous: Les larmes d’Aronthe sur Vinfidélité de Clorigéne, récit pastoral, 
Lyon, 1620. This is in verse and should be omitted. Listed by BM under 
P. Colas. BM (11475.aa) 

Anonymous: La Fille d’Asirée . . . , Paris, 1633. The BM Cat. lists an edition of 
Paris, 1634, under G. Du Broquart, and says it purports to be a continua- 
tion of Du Broquart’s Bellaure triomphante, Paris, 1630. 

Anonymous: Histoire de l’incomparable administration de Romieu, roman his- 
torique, Paris, 1635. (““Not in BN’’) (Delcro) Listed in the BN Cat. under 
Michel Baudier. 

Anonymous: Les Facétieux réveille-matin des esprits mélancoliques ..., Paris, 
1645. A collection of anecdotes. 

Anonymous: Les Agréables Divertissements francois ..., Paris, 1654. A collec- 
tion of brief anecdotes. 

Anonymous: Letsire d’Ariste 2 Cléonte, contenant l'apologie de histoire du tems, 
ou la défense du Royaume de coqueterie, Paris, 1659. Ars. Listed in the BN 
Cat. under Francois D’Aubignac and in the BM Cat. under Francois Héde- 
lin, Abbé d’Aubignac. 

Anonymous: Traité des Combats que amour a eus contre la raison et la jalousie, 
Paris, 1667. Ars. Listed in the BN Cat. under F. Joyeux. 

Anonymous: L’Occasion perdue retrouvée (should be recouverte), s.1., 1669. Ars. 
This story is found at the end of Les soirées des auberges, Paris, 1665. Ars. 

Anonymous: L’histoire des pensées, meslée de petits jeux, nouvelle galante, Paris, 
1671. BN. 

L’histoire des pensées, ou les amours de Marc-Antoine (Amours de Marc- 
Antoine), Paris, 1676 (should be 1673). Ars. These are the same work. 
Anonymous: La clef des coeurs, Paris, 1676. Ars. Edition of Paris, Chez I. Bap- 

tiste Loyson, 1673, in my possession. Not a novel; a treatise on love. 

Anonymous: Mémoires de la Connestable de Colonne, Cologne, 1678. Ars. This is 
probably merely another edition of: Les mémoires de M. L. P. M. M. 
Colonne G. Connétable du Royaume de Naples, Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau, 
1676. BM (276.a.41) BN (Ln?’.4625) 

Anonymous: Le Tableau des piperies des femmes mondaines . . . , Cologne, 1685. 
Ars. This is an extract from: La courtisane déchiffrée, Paris, 1643. Ars. 
Anonymous: Le centre de l'amour, en emblemes et en vers, Paris, 1687. Ars. Not a 

novel; erotic pictures and verses. 

Anonymous: Raymond, comte de Barcelone, nouvelle galante, Amsterdam, 1698. 
Ars. This is the same as Raimond, nouvelle, Amsterdam, 1698. Ars. 

Le Pays, René: Zélotyde, histoire galante, Amsterdam, 1644. Ars and*BN. 
Williams, Appendix, p. 355: ““Not a novel, but a series of letters and poems.” 
This is a novel, told in a letter and in mixed prose and verse. 
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In conclusion and in general, I believe it may be said that what the 
study of early prose fiction as a whole needs most at the present time is a 
higher degree of codperation among scholars and a less insulated treat- 
ment of its divisions. In this field, at any rate, scholars and critics must 
remember that the method of comparative literature is the only sound 
approach—even to a national literature. 

FRANKLIN P. ROLFE 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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LXII 


CRITICISM IN FIELDING’S NARRATIVES AND HIS 
ESTIMATE OF CRITICS 


 frae study of the interesting critical dicta in Fielding’s his- 
tories has been unreasonably neglected by scholars: Austin Dob- 
son in his biography merely touches upon the author’s general literary 
purpose as expressed in Joseph Andrews.! G. M. Godden is content to 
take brief notice of Fielding’s estimate of critics,? and John C. Metcalf, 
in his essay “Henry Fielding, Critic,’* is concerned almost exclusively 
with that phase of Fielding’s opinion which is brought out in his dramas. 
In the monumental work of Cross,‘ the subject as such is ignored, though 
Fielding’s war with The Grub Street Journal receives ample exposition. 
Miss Thornbury’s recent dissertation’ embodies a thorough commentary 
on Fielding’s learning, and establishes him as a traditionalist in form, an 
artist practicing, in the light of reason always, established comic-epic 
rules. Yet such significant items as Fielding’s quarrels with dogmatic 
critics, his convictions about travel books, plagiarism, and the essentials 
of a good writer, and his philosophy of character lie, in the main, outside 
the limits of her investigation. The only adequate approach to this 
subject has been that of F. O. Bissell, Jr., and it is perhaps not so 
thorough as might be wished, in spite of ample excerpts from the prefaces 
and digressional chapters of Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. 

Fielding was probably led in his fiction to make the pronouncements 
upon art which concern us here in large measure because of his conviction 
that, in English, he was “the founder of a new province of writing.” 


1 Henry Fielding (EMLS), p. 77. * Henry Fielding, A Memoir, p. 133. 

3 Sewanee Review, xx (1911), 137-154. 

4 W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (Yale, 1918). 

5 Ethel M. Thornbury, Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose Epic,in University of Wis- 
consin Studies, No. 30 (1931). 

* Fielding’s Theory of the Novel in Cornell Studies in English, No. 22 (1933).—In his initial 
chapter the author of this dissertation has made 2n excellent summary of the non-classical 
“sources of Fielding’s theory.” These sources are, principally, the picaresque novels, the 
burlesque romance (‘‘His novels are realistic like the picaresque novels, and satirical, like 
the burlesque romances’), the plays of Etheredge, Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
and the character sketches of Addison and Steele.—No effort is made, however, to explain 
Fielding’s attitude towards the critics; the voyage to Lisbon is not within the scope of the 
study, nor is Jonathan Wild considered. The influence of the professional critics in shaping 
Fielding’s theory is also given scant treatment, in spite of its obvious relevancy. Bissell’s 
concern is rather with the outlines of Fielding’s criticism as actually practiced in his two 
most widely-read works. Within these limits his contribution is sound. 

1 Tom Jones (Part 1), p. 67.—Textual references throughout are to the DeLuxe Edition, 
6 vols. (Philadelphia, 1902). Miss Thornbury establishes the fact that the comic epic (the 
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The digressional chapters, in which these pronouncements usually ap- 
pear, may thus from this view be regarded as a reasoned defense and ex- 
position of the technic illustrated in his stories. In general, he acknow]- 
edges an indebtedness to Cervantes, whose Don Quixote he terms: 


a history of the world in general, at least that part of it which is polished by laws, 
arts, and sciences, and of that from the time it was first polished, to this day.* 


In his characterizations he adds that he describes not men, but manners; 
not an individual, but a species. 


Perhaps it will be answered, Are not the characters then taken from life? To 
which I answer the affirmative; nay, I believe I might aver that I have writ little 
more than I have seen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so these four 
thousand years. . .. He hath not indeed confined himself to one profession, one 
religion, or one country; but when the first mean selfish creature appeared on the 
human stage, who made self the center of the whole creation, who gave himself 
no pain, incurred no danger, advanced no money to assist or preserve his fellow 
creatures; then was our lawyer born; and whilst such a person as I have described 
exists on earth, so long shall he remain upon it. . . . Thus I believe we may ven- 
ture to say Mrs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer; and, though perhaps, dur- 





treatment of persons and deeds not of heroic proportions) was a commonplace of critical 
theory. The novelty of Fielding’s contribution rather appears to lie in his ability “‘to give 
an epic sweep to the material of his own age, to combine modern material with the form of 
the Greek epic.” To notice the technical details in the histories is to realize “that Fielding 
had studied the whole problem and was consciously following the rules.” Op. cit., 99-102. 

8 Joseph Andrews, p. 37.—Cross finds this indebtedness to Cervantes especially pro- 
nounced in Fielding’s philosophy of humor: “The humor of Don Quixote lies in the in- 
congruity between things as they appear to the general run of men and as they appear to 
a man who derives his knowledge of the world from books. The differences between Don 
Quixote and Parson Adams are not essential: while the former received his ideas from 
writings on chivalry, Adams went to Greek and Latin and, of course, to Scripture. Both are 
systematically absent-minded; Adams is so even to the point of forgetfulness.” This ex- 
planation does not seem adequate in the case of Fielding’s minor characters. Miss Thorn- 
bury (09. cit., p. 157) quotes Fielding’s own conviction (Preface to Joseph Andrews) to the 
effect that “the only source of the true ridiculous (as it appears to me) is affectation” —the 
incongruity between a person’s pretensions and his inner being. This philosophy, probably 
derived from Moliére (see Tartuffe, or Harpagon, the miser), appears more accurately to 
explain Mrs. Slipslop, Mrs. Towwouse, Parson Trulliber, and similar characters with 
whom the author is not in any great sympathy. This latter view is, in the main, consonant 
with that of Bissell, who believes that Fielding “overestimated his debt to the Spaniard. 
In the essentials of its greatness the kind of novel Fielding created owed little to the genius 
of Cervantes. It has not the air of romance, the aspiration after imaginary good, the vague 
longing after something more of Don Quixote. Then, too, each of Cervantes’ leading char- 
acters has a kind of abnormal individuality of his own; as Hazlitt says, they do not so much 
belong to a class as form a class by themselves. Fielding set out to picture the ordinary life 
of his time, to give faithful pictures of men and women in ordinary walks of life. He had 
little use for the abnormal.” Op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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ing the changes which so long an existence must have passed through, she may 
in turn have stood behind the bar of an inn, I would not scruple to affirm she 
has likewise in the revolution of the ages sat on a throne.® 


These types, Fielding adds, are not to be regarded as true unalterably: 


For as in most of our particular characters we mean not to lash individuals, but 
all of the like sort, so, in our general descyiptions, we mean not universals, but 
would be understood with many excepiong . .. of this number I could name a 
peer no less elevated by nature than by fortune; who, whilst he wears the noblest 
ensigns of honour on his person, bears the truest stamp of dignity on his mind, 


adorned with greatness, enriched with knowledge, and embellished with genius.” 


These typical characters, concludes Fielding, “are taken from the life, 
and not intended to exceed it.’ If their diction, when given after the 
fashion of a reporter, should prove illiterate, however, the author re- 
serves the right to add certain improvements of his own, for the reader’s 
satisfaction: After quoting a letter of Jonathan Wild’s to the “fair 
Laetitia,” which was filled with bad grammar, vulgar puns, and the like, 
he comments in his own defense: 


If it be observed that the stile of this letter doth not exactly correspond with that 
of our hero’s speeches, which we have here recorded, we answer, it is sufficient 
if in these the historian adheres faithfully to the matter, though he embellishes 
the diction with some flourishes of his own eloquence.” 


Regarding subject matter itself, Fielding favors a thorough knowledge 
on the part of the writer. 


Nor do I believe that all the imagination, fire, and judgment of Pitt could have 
produced those orations that have made the senate of England, in these our 
times, a rival in eloquence to Greece and Rome, if he had not been so well read 
in the writings of Demosthenes and Cicero as to have transferred their whole 
spirit into his speeches, and with their spirit, their knowledge too."* . . . To avoid 
a multiplicity of examples in so plain a case and to come at once to my point, I 
am apt to conceive, that one reason why many English writers have totally 
failed in describing the manners of upper life may possibly be that in reality 
they know nothing of it." 


The more strictly mechanical phases of his work—his use of chapter 
divisions, his digressions, and his prefaces—Fielding also defended, at 
times banteringly. On the subject of digressions he was quite arbitrary: 


Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any farther together, to acquaint thee 
that I intend to digress, through this whole history, as often as I see occasion, 


® Ibid., pp. 38-39. 10 [bid., p. 39. 
1 Jbid., p. 40. 2 Jonathan Wild, p. 114. 
3 Tom Jones (Part m1), p. 340. 4 Jbid.,.p. 341. 
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of which I am a better judge than any pitiful critic whatever; and here I must 
desire all those critics to mind their own business, and not to intermeddle with 
affairs or works which no ways concern them; for till they produce the authority 
by which they are constituted judges, I shall not plead to their jurisdiction."* 


Elsewhere, he enumerates the advantages of these digressions: In a long 
work, he says,—recalling Horace on Homer—any author is liable to grow 
dull, his ale to become stale and flat. These digressional chapters are 


designed to supply the place of the said ale, and to refresh the mind whenever 
those slumbers, which in a long work are apt to invade the reader as well as the 
writer, shall begin to creep upon him. Without interruptions of this kind, the 
best narrative of plain matter of fact must overpower every reader."* 


Moreover, a digression, in the form of a prologue, affords the critic ‘‘an 
opportunity to try his faculty of hissing and to tune his catcall to the best 
advantage.”!? Again, indolent persons “who read books with no other 
view than to say they have read them’’*® should enjoy a digression be- 
cause it may be skipped without danger of losing the thread of the story. 
But one suspects Fielding of entire seriousness when he ventured this 
comment in Book II of Tom Jones: 


I would not be understood to insinuate that the greatest merit of such historical 
productions can ever lie in these introductory chapters; but, in fact, those parts 
which contain mere narrative only afford much more encouragement to the pen 
of an imitator, than those which are composed of observation and reflection. 
Here I mean such imitators as Rowe was of Shakespeare, or as Horace hints 
some of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet and sour faces.!® 


Chapter divisions are used with the sanction of antiquity. The reader 
should regard the space between chapters as so many stages in a long 
journey, “where a traveller may stay some time to refresh himself.” A 
volume without any such places of rest resembles the “opening of wilds 
or seas, which tires the eye and fatigues the spirit when entered upon.”° 


A more important aspect of Fielding’s criticism is that in which he 
discourses upon the nature of fiction, indicating the liberties with fact 
which a realist is warranted in taking. Primarily, as the term itself im- 
plies, the realist must be selective: 


When any extraordinary scene presents itself (as we trust will often be the 
case), we will spare no pains nor paper to open it at large to our reader; but if 


4 Ibid. (Part 1), p. 7—Miss Thornbury suggests that in writing his prefaces Fielding 
was perhaps merely following the universal custom of his day, that prefaces appeared with 
“all epics, original or translations, serious or mock-epic.” Op. cit., p. 113. 

6 Tbid., p. 169. 17 Ibid. (Part tv), p. 122. 18 Thid., p.123. _ 

19 Jbid. (Part 11), p. 312. 2 Joseph Andrews (Part 1), p. 118. 
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whole years should pass without producing anything worthy his notice, we shall 
not be afraid of a chasm in our history; but shall hasten en to matters of conse- 
quence, and leave such periods of time totally unobserved. These are indeed to 
be considered as blanks in the grand lottery of time.” 


The events which he does regard as worthy of mention must not merely 
be those which further the development of plot: if they are not, in ad- 
dition, probable with respect to the particular character to whom they 
happen, they deserve no place in fiction. “They should be likely for the 
very actors and characters themselves to have performed; for what may ~ 
be only wonderful and surprising in one man may become improbable, 
or indeed impossible, when related of another.’ The practice of having 
a notorious rogue repent near the close of a story, in order that virtue 
may seem vindicated, receives Fielding’s entire condemnation; such a 
practice militates against the conservation of character.* 

He quotes Horace (Epistle to the Pisos) in substantiating his com- 
plaint against the supernatural, when introduced into the novel: 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. The meaning of which is, do not 
bring in a supernatural agent when you can do without him. We will therefore 
endeavor to account for this extraordinary event™ 


Elsewhere Fielding deplores the fact that Homer did not know Horace’s 
rule of introducing supernatural agents as seldom as possible.* “We 
should not then have seen his gods coming on trivial errands, and often 
behaving themselves so as not only to forfeit all title to respect, but to 
become the objects of scorn and derision.’** Ghosts he allows, rarely. 


31 Tom Jones (Part 1), p.66-67.—To put it differently, Fielding is attempting to picture 
ideal truth, truth to human nature. History, according to Aristotle, is an account of what 
has happened; an epic, or a tragedy, is an account of what ought to be. “What Fielding 
seems to say is that his novels are invented or discovered histories, in that they are ‘true 
to life’ in the way that actual events are.” Thornbury, of. cit., pp. 139-40. 

2 Tbid. (Part 11), p. 192. 3 Ibid., p. 193. 

% The fact that Wild, after deciding to drown himself when forced into the sea in a 
frail bar« by the French captain, was “within two minutes after miraculously replaced 
in his boat.’ Fielding explains, simply, that Wild, after leaping into the water, became 
frightened and swam back; he was rescued soon afterwards. 

% Fielding was doubtless familiar with Longinus’ criticism of the Odyssey, because of 
Homer’s having his hero upon the wreck for ten days without food, and for inserting “‘the 
incredible tale of the slaying of the suitors.” On the Sublime, W. R. Roberts, trans. The 
Great Critics (Smith and Parks, eds.), p. 49. Fielding, however, retains the surprising. This 
is implied in his statement that an author “may very well fall into the marvellous, but not 
into the incredible.” ‘Thus it is surprising that Tom Jones should prove to be Miss 
Bridget Allworthy’s eldest son and hence his patron’s nephew, but the supernatural need 
not be invoked in order to bring to pass the fact itself, or the discovery of this fact.” 
Thornbury, of. cit., p. 146. % Tom Jones (Part 11), pp. 185-186. 
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Of these I would advise an author to be extremely sparing. They are indeed like 
arsenic . . . to be used with the utmost caution; nor would I advise the introduc- 
tion of them at all in those works, or by those authors, to which, or to whom, a 
horse-laugh in the reader would be any great prejudice or mortification.”” 


Characters, following Aristotle’s precept, should be neither pre- 
eminently good nor bad, nor does a single false step relegate a character 
to the latter category: “‘A single bad act no more constitutes a villain in 
life than a single bad part on the stage.’”* No character, he says else- 
where, ever justified fully the line in Juvenal: 


—nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis*® 


Let him who seeks such arbitrary portrayals of human excellency or 
depravity go to the romances “written to gratify thy taste.” 

Finally, there is a tendency in fiction to combine greatness with good- 
ness: to imply that the hero who possesses the one quality is by nature 
blessed with the other: 


In the histories of Alexander and Caesar we are frequently, and indeed imper- 
tinently, reminded of their benevolence and generosity, of their clemency and 
kindness. When the former had with fire and sword overrun a vast empire, had 
destroyed the lives of a vast number of innocent wretches—we are told, as an 
example of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat of an old woman, and 
ravish her daughters, but was content with merely undoing them. . . . Now who 
does not see that such sneaking qualities as this are rather to be bewailed as 
imperfections than admired as ornaments in these great men. . . . We hope our 
reader will have reason justly to acquit us of any such confounding ideas in the 
following pages; in which, as we are to record the actions of a great man, so we 
have nowhere mentioned any spark of goodness which had discovered itself 
either faintly in him or more glaringly in any other person.*® 


Fielding’s conviction on the subject of borrowing from other writers is 
clearly defined: “The ancients may be considered as a rich common, 
where every person who hath the smallest tenement in Parnassus hath 
a free right to fatten his muse.” There is, in this pronouncement, a sug- 
gestion even of the plundering vandals’ attitude such as one finds in 
Vida’s ‘Come, strip the ancients, and divide the spoils.” 

In like manner are the antients, such as Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the 
rest, to be esteemed among us writers, as so many wealthy squires, from whom 
we, the poor of Parnasssus, claim an immemorial custom of taking whatever we 


7 Ibid., pp. 186-187. %8 Tbid., pp. 86-87. 
20 Jbid. (Part m1), p. 25. 3° Jonathan Wild, p. 4. 

" Art of Poetry (Christopher Pitt, trans.) Book m1, line 77. Smith and Parks, of. cit., 
p. 521. 
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can come at. This liberty I demand, and this I am as ready to allow to my poor 
neighbors in their turn. All I profess and all I require of my brethern is to main- 
tain the same strict honesty among ourselves which the mob show to one an- 
other, To steal from one another is indeed highly criminal and indecent; for this 
may be strictly stiled defrauding the poor . . . or, to set it under the most op- 
probrious colors, robbing the spittal.* 


The ability to borrow from the ancients was not, however, in Field- 
ing’s judgment an essential of a good writer, though in a measure it is so 
implied. These essentials are four: Genius, Humanity, Learning, and 
Experience,* each of which he is careful to explain. Genius he calls the 
sower of “‘the generous seeds which art nourishes and brings to perfec- 
tion.” It is genius which initiates an author “into all those mysteries 
which profane eyes never beheld.” Humanity it is which enables the 
author to paint “the tender scene,” the “noble, disinterested friendship, 
the melting love, the generous sentiment, the ardent gratitude, the soft 
compassion, the candid opinion, and all those strong energies of a good 
mind, which fill the moistened eyes with tears, the glowing cheeks with 
blood, and swell the heart with tides of grief, joy, and benevolence.” At 
the birchen altar of Learning “with true Spartan devotion,” he has 
sacrificed his blood. Lastly, he invokes Experience: 


Long conversant with the wise, the good, the learned and the polite. Nor with 
them only, but with every kind of character, from the minister at his levee to 
the bailiff in his spunging-house, from the dutchess at her drum to the landlady 
behind her bar. From thee only can the manners of mankind be known. 


And yet, with all these significant resources at his command, Fielding 
professes that his major desire in writing was ‘“‘to have been an entertain- 
ing companion” to his reader.** He scouts rumors about his character: 


% Tom Jones (Part m1), p. 168. 

% Ibid., pp. 262-265.—In Ibid. (Part m1), p. 314-317 he refers to these same qualities as 
Genius, Learning, Knowledge gained “‘by conversation,” and “A good heart.” 

* Entertainment may have been his major desire, but one should not overlook the fact 
that, as he matured, Fielding’s art became increasingly moral in temper. In his preface to 
Joseph Andrews, after talking about the value of a good man as a lesson in virtue to all his 
acquaintances, he adds, “But as it often happens that the best men are but little known, 
and consequently cannot extend the usefulness of their examples a great way; the writer 
may be called in aid to spread their history farther, and to present the amiable pictures to 
those who have not the happiness to know the originals.” This view of art was certainly 
reenforced when Fielding read Le Bossu (Traité du Poéme Epique), for the French critic 
had constantly emphasized the ethical element in literature. Fielding uniformly refers to 
him with respect, and valued greatly his analysis of the nature and structure of the epic. 
Finally, in the Convent Garden Journal (No. 10, February 4, 1752), Fielding condemns 
Rabelais and Aristophanes for using laughter for immoral ends. See Thornbury, of. cit., 


pp. 106-7. 
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I question not but thou hast been told, among other stories of me, that thou 
was to travel with a very scurrilous fellow; but whoever told thee so did me an 
injury. No man detests and despises scurrility more than myself, nor hath any 
man more reason, for none hath ever been treated with more.** 


There yet remain to be considered Fielding’s views regarding books of 
travel.* The traveller should be, preéminently, a man of good sense, one 
who does not record dull details of no significance: 


When I say the conversation of travellers is usually so welcome, I must be 
understood to mean that only of such as have had good sense enough to apply 
their peregrinations to a proper use, so as to acquire from them a real and valu- 
able knowledge of men and things, both of which are best known by comparison. 
If the customs and manners of men were everywhere the same, there would be 
no office so dull as that of a traveller, for the difference of hills, valleys, rivers . . . 
would scarce afford him a pleasure worthy of his labour. 


In addition to avoiding undue emphasis on topography,*’ the good 
traveller should be able to overlook a great deal of what he sees: Here, 
again, the selective process should apply. ‘“‘Nature is not, any more than 
a great genius, always admirable in her productions; and therefore the 
traveller, who may be called her commentator, should not expect to find 
everywhere subjects worthy of his notice.” The traveller, moreover, 
must be informing: 


I shall lay down only one general rule; which I believe to be of universal truth 
between relator and hearer, as it is between author and reader, that is, that the 
latter never forgive any observation of the former which doth not convey some 
knowledge that they are sensible they could not possibly have attained of them- 
selves. 


He expatiates against the continual vice, among travel writers, of lying: 


Other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) have no such pretensions to indul- 
gence; they lye for lying’s sake, or in order insolently to impose the most mon- 
strous improbabilities and absurdities upon their readers on their own author- 
ity; treating them as some fathers treat children, and as other fathers treat lay- 
men, exacting their belief of whatever they relate on no other foundation than 
their own authority, without ever taking the pains of adapting their lies to 
human credulity . . . but with as much weakness and wickedness, and with more 
impudence often than either, they assert facts contrary to the honor of God, to 
the visible order of the creation, to the known laws of nature, to the histories 


% Ibid. (Part rv), p. 247. 

%* Preface to a Voyage to Lisbon. Miscellanies, p. 185-195, passim. 

37 This emphasis may, it seems, be valid enough if through it the economic condition of 
the country visited be explained. 
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of former ages, and to the experience of our own, and which no man can at once 
understand and believe. 


Vet Fielding is no literalist; he insists merely upon the authenticity of the 
spirit of the narrative in question: 


Some few embellishments must be allowed to every historian; for we are not to 
conceive that the speeches in Livy, Sallust, and Thucidides were literally 
spoken in the very words in which we now read them. It is sufficient that every 
fact hath its foundation in truth ... and when this is so, a good critic will be 
so far from denying all kind of ornament of stile or diction . . . to his author, 
that he will be rather sorry if he omitted it; for he could hence derive no other 
advantage than the loss of an additional pleasure in the perusal. 


Finally, the author avers that his own purpose in writing of his travels 
“is to convey instruction in the vehicle of entertainment,” specifically 
with the idea of bringing about a “‘reformation of the laws relating to 
our maritime affairs.” 


When Fielding turns from a consideration of the nature and purpose 
of his art to pay his respects to the critics, we find him, perhaps, in his 
bitterest humor. There is no suggestion anywhere in his work of Arnold’s 
exalted conception of the critic, keeping man from self-satisfaction and 
leading him towards perfection “by making his mind dwell upon what is 
excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of things.” The 
critic, to Fielding, is ‘a worm,” often ‘a common slanderer.” Among the 
ancients he was a man of judgment; in the eighteenth century he had 
become a person who read with the sole malevolent view of discovering 
the faults of books in order to vilify their reputation.** The critic 


is no more than the clerk, whose office it is to transcribe the rules and laws laid 
down by those great judges whose vast strength of genius hath placed them in 
the light of legislators, in the several sciences over which they presided. This 
office was all which the critics of old aspired to; nor did they ever dare to ad- 
vance a sentence, without supporting it by the authority of the judge from 
whence it was borrowed. 

But in process of time, and in ages of ignorance, the clerk began to invade the 
power and assume the dignity of his master. The laws of writings were no longer 
founded on the practice of the author, but on the dictates of the critic. The clerk 
became the legislator, and those very peremptorily gave laws whose business it 
was, at first, only to transcribe them. 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an unavoidable error; for those critics, 
being men of shallow capacities, very easily mistook mere form for substance. 
They acted as a judge would, who should adhere to the lifeless letter of law, and 


% Ibid. (Part 11), p. 89. 
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reject the spirit. Little circumstances, which were perhaps accidental in a great 
author, were by these critics considered to constitute his chief merit, and trans- 
mitted as essentials to be observed by all his successors. To these encroachments, 
time and ignorance, the two great supporters of imposture, gave authority; and 
thus many rules for good writing have been established, which have not the 
least foundation in truth or nature; and which commonly serve for no other pur- 
pose than to curb and restrain genius, in the same manner as it would have re- 
strained the dancing master, had the many excellent treatises on that art laid 
it down as an essential rule that every man must dance in chains.** 


He objects to a narrow interpretation of the unities in drama, to a rigid 
respect for the five-act convention, and to protests against Jow comedy. 


Whoever demanded the reasons of that nice unity of time or place which is now 
established to be so essential to dramatic poetry? What critic hath been ever 
asked, why a play may not contain two days as well as one? Or why the audience 
(provided they travel, like electors, without any expense) may not be wafted 
fifty miles as well as five? Hath any commentator well accounted for the limita- 
tion which the antient critic hath set to the drama, which he will have contain 
neither more nor less than five acts? Or hath any one living attempted to explain 
what the modern judges of our theatres mean by the word Jow; by which they 


‘have happily succeeded in banishing all humor from the stage, and have made 


the theatre as dull as the drawing room?“ 


Fielding, it seems, would have the critic forsake altogether his blind 


reliance on any standard which cannot be justified in the light of reason. 
Boileau, of course, had attempted this very justification, but Fielding 
never mentions him, nor does he seem aware of his arguments. 

Fielding’s disgust with critics is certainly in part explainable in the 
light of his own treatment at their hands. Unsavory notice was taken 
of his work as early as his twenty-third year, when, July 7, 1730, The 
Grub Street Journal 


parodied a few lines in the first scene of Tom Thumb in gross ridicule of Fielding, 
and kept up an occasional fire at him well into the autumn of the next year, 
ending with some satirical verses lamenting the decadence of the drama since 
Shakespeare and Jonson, “names unknown to Fielding.’”“ 


%* Ibid. (Part 1), pp. 253-254.  Tbid., pp. 252-253. 

4 W. L. Cross, op. cit., 1, 112.—The Grub Street Journal “was established in 1730 as the 
organ of an imaginary Grubean Society.” The jest of its founders was that it “hoped to do 
for literature what the Royal Society was doing for science. . . . As is now reasonably cer- 
tain, the real power behind The Grub Street Journal was Alexander Pope, who not only 
contributed, under the signature of Mr. Poppy (“an excellent poet”—who supplied the 
verse) . . . but actually planned and maintained the newspaper as a concealed means of 
praising himself and lashing his enemies.” Politically, the Journal was Tory. After Field- 
ing’s Little Theatre, Haymarket, had been hounded out of existence, chiefly by threats 
on his actors, he went over to the Theatre Royal at Drury Lane, managed by Colley Cibber 
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The critics were not severe with him, however, until the appearance in 
February, 1732, of The Modern Husband, one of his first serious comedies. 
The central situation here—Mrs. Modern’s being persuaded by her 
husband to seli herself to Lord Richly for £1500—was much too prob- 
ingly satirical to be tolerated. ‘“‘Dramaticus,” in the Journal, termed 
Lord Richly and Mrs. Modern “the vilest characters that ever yet 
entered into comedy.” 

Fielding replied by doing in great haste two other comedies, The Old 
Debauchees (based partly on Tartuffe, partly on accounts of the trial at 
Provence of a Jesuit charged with practicing sorcery to seduce a young 
girl to whom he was confessor) and the Convent Garden Tragedy. In this 
latter work, the editor of The Grub Street Journal is the porter or pimp 
to Mother Punchbowl. Leathersides, Fielding, terms him, “has learned 
to read well enough to make out the playbills, and so regards himself as 
fully equipped to write, as he is doing, the dramatic criticisms in The 
Grub Street Journal.”® 

The Journal editors attended the first night of the play and, stung by 
Fielding’s abuse, trained its entire artillery upon him for three months. 
“No one can say that Pope directed the fire, but he must have con- 
sented to it, else it could never have been prolonged, as it was for three 
months.” Fielding’s pen, it was charged, “was not only void of wit, 
manners, and modesty, but likewise of the most common rules of poetry 
and grammar.” He replied in a long letter, contending that his plays were 
less immoral than Moliére’s, Wycherley’s, or Dryden’s, that low senti- 
ments were always expressed only by rakes and bawds, and that his pur- 
pose was moral reform. His enemies, now calling him Squire Fielding,“ 
kept up a running fire throughout the season, but without reply. 

In 1735, an anonymous wit ventured a rhymed characterization: 

F——g, who yesterday appeared so rough 

Clad in coarse Frize and plastered down with Snuff, 
See how his Instant Gaudy trappings shine; 

What play-house bard was ever seen so fine! 

But this not from his Humour flows, you'll say, 
But mere Necessity ;—for last night lay 

In Pawn the Velvet which he wears today. 


But Fielding, it seems, treated this unknown critic with silence. 





and his son. Of course, the paper attacked Cibber, his odes especially. Cibber was also 
supporting Walpole, nor did Fielding at this date seem particularly adverse to his policies. 
To the editors of The Grub Street Journal, he thus became identified with the opposition. 
Tbid., t, 122-123. * Tbid., 1, 129. ® Tbid., 1, 132. 
“ His name on the title page of The Modern Husband was printed Henry Fielding, Esq. 
“ “Seasonable Reproof,” C. W. Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism, m1, 339. 
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As novelist, he also met with his share of abuse. There were, of course, 

the attacks upon Joseph Andrews by friends of Richardson; the poor sale 
of this novel—due in part to these attacks—as compared with the vogue 
of Pamela; and the discouraging reception accorded the Wedding Day in 
1743, even with Garrick in the leading réle. Richardson had branded 
Fielding’s ‘resplendent genius” as “low.” 
The feud, it may be surmised, led to much of the odium that seems to have at- 
tached to Fielding’s name among his contemporaries. Feeling ran high and was 
vividly expressed .. . and when cousinly admiration for Fielding was coupled 
with an excellent comment on Richardson’s book as the delight of the maid ser- 
vants of all nations,“ personal retorts in favor of the popular sentimentalist 
were but too likely to ensue.*’ 


Gray, furthermore, had written his friend West about Joseph Andrews, 
stating that “the incidents are ill laid and without invention, but the 
characters have a great deal of nature, which always pleases, even in the 
lowest shapes.’’** But what probably pained the novelist most was the 
fact that Pamela had quickly run through four editions, while a second 
revised edition of Joseph Andrews was not brought out by Millar until 
six months after the first. The third did not appear until more than a 
year after the original publication.*® Fielding’s total payment for the 
novel was only £183.11s. 

Desperately in need of money—primarily because of his wife’s illness 
—he allowed Garrick to persuade him to attempt a revision of The Wed- 
ding Day. Fielding himself tells the melancholy story of this production: 


I sat down with a resolution to work night and day, in altering and correcting this 
work of my more juvenile years; when unfortunately the extreme danger of 
Life unto which a person very dear to me was reduced, rendered me incapable of 
executing my task. To this accident alone, I have the vanity to apprehend, the 
play owes most of the glaring faults with which it appeared. 


He adds with disarming frankness that if one wonders why as an author 
he allowed an obviously imperfect work to leave his hands, the answer is 
simply: “Reputation was not my inducement . . . I hoped, faulty as it 
was, it might answer 3 much more solid, and in my unhappy situation, 
much more urgent, motive.’*® The play ran only six nights, was un- 
mercifully hissed, and its author received less than £50 for it. 

The foregoing review of Fielding’s personal relations with critics per- 
haps explains in some measure his contempt for them. This contempt, 


“ Lady Mary Wrotley Montagu’s remark was that Pamela was becoming “the joy of 
the chambermaids of all nations.” G. M. Godden, op. cit., 131. 7 Thid., p. 133. 
48 Austin Dobson, op. cit., p. 86. 49 Thid., p. 141. 5° Godden, op. cit., p. 143. 
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one feels justified in conjecturing, was largely abetted by the works of 
three men who did much to make of early eighteenth-century criticism 
the inflexible, arbitrary phenomenon it was. I refer to Thomas Rymer, 
Edward Bysshe, and John Dennis." 

Of Rymer—“the worst critic that ever lived,” according to Thackeray 
—one need say very little. His statement that “poets grow negligent if 
critics have not a strict eye on their miscarriages”’ was certainly a notion 
not calculated to inspire in the independent Fielding any pronounced 
veneration. Even Dennis could not go as far as this man in his insistence 
upon the unities: In his answer to Rymer’s The Impartial Critic, 1693, 
he pointed out that such standards, rigidly adhered to, would ruin the 
English stage. But Dennis was much too positive in his own attitudes. 
In rewriting The Merry Wives of Windsor as The Comical Gallant, he 
censored Shakespeare for having “no less than three actions.” In 
Henry IV, Part II, Shakespeare is blamed again because Falstaff ‘does 
nothing but talk.” Finally, his view that “humor, not wit, in the business 
of comedy,” was too nice a distinction for a man of Fielding’s genius. 

Bysshe’s Rules for Making English Poetry appeared in 1700. In his 
insistence upon rhyme, in failing ever to allow for a trisyllabic substitu- 
tion in a line, in his contention that in blank verse ten syllables and ten 
only must be the practice, and finally through his wholly arbitrary 
pronouncement that “our poetry in general admits of but three sorts of 
verses, those of ten, eight, and seven syllables,’”™ he not only expressed 
“the actual practice of poets from Pope to Goldsmith,” but he also as a 
critic personified that very myopic dogmatism of which Fielding was 
most contemptuous. 

It would be idle to conjecture regarding the relative weight of these 
two influences—Fielding’s personal treatment by critics, and the low 
stage to which criticism itself had fallen—in fixing the author’s ultimate 
opinion in the matter. Doubtless, both factors were important. Generally 
considered, his discussions of his art seem eminently sane and practical. 
His castigation of critics lost to the spirit of the classics was unmistakably 
healthy. As pioneer novelist, aware of the importance of his position, he 
was the first to formulate any coherent theory regarding character, as 
he was the first to justify the use of digressions in a work of pure fiction. 
His theories reflect the conviction that novels should concern themselves 
with the affairs of this world, that the marvels of knight-errantry and the 
search for a ghostly grail are, while pleasant to read, too uncritical of life 
for serious consideration. The treatment of this material, moreover, 


® The works of Rymer and Dennis were in Fielding’s library. See Thornbury, oP. cit., 
pp. 168, 185. ® Saintsbury, History of Criticism, 1, 434. & Tbid., 1, 429. 
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should follow an artistic pattern: realistic accounts of adventure we had 
had before—in Robinson Crusoe and Gil Blas, for example—but in Tom 
Jones we have, in addition, integration, form, a plot which Coleridge 
termed one of the three finest in all literature. It is hardly possible to 
over-emphasize the effect of this philosophy and practice upon subse- 
quent realistic tradition. 
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LXIII 
UN ARTICLE INEDIT DE DIDEROT SUR COLBERT 


E MANUSCRIT catalogué sous la cote 612 A la bibliothéque de 

Besancon est un volume de 498 pages intitulé “Correspondance lit- 
téraire de M. Suard avec le margrave de Bareuth, commencée au mois de 
Janvier 1773, terminée a la fin de 1775.” Aux folios 137-144 de ce ma- 
nuscrit se trouve un article portant comme titre: “Eloge de Jean Bte Col- 
bert qui n’a point concouru pour le prix del Académie frangoise.” Ce titre 
est suivi des deux mots: par Diderot, et, d’autre part, on lit en marge 
Vannotation: ms. de Diderot. Cette double indication invite 4 examiner 
lauthenticité et la signification du morceau, mais, pour éclairer la dis- 
cussion il semble désirable d’en présenter d’abord le texte, que nous re- 
produisons, en respectant l’orthographe et la ponctuation de l’original. 


Jean Baptiste Colbert étoit fils d’un marchand de Reims: aprés son élévation il 
voulut faire oublier son origine. Il acheta une fausse généalogie; la pierre qui 
couvroit humblement les cendres de l’honorable et discréte personne de son pére 
fut enlevée en secret de l’Eglise des Cordeliers de Reims, et l’on y substitua les 
débris du tombeau paladin écossois nommé Coluber, qui, 4 en croire son épitaphe, 
avoit fait des prodiges dans le 13*™¢ siécle. Colbert dans un voyage qu’il fit a 
Reims mena ses gendres faire leur priére dans l’église des Cordeliers sur le 
tombeau du Chevalier Coluber; malheureusement Le Tellier frére de Louvois, 
dont la famille annoblie depuis 2 ou 3 générations, méprisoit beaucoup celle de 
Colbert, étoit alors archevéque de Reims; et Colbert n’en put imposer sur sa 
naissance qu’a Louis x1v et 4 Monseigneur de Seignelai, son fils. 

L’éducation de Colbert fut fort négligée; il ne savoit pas méme le latin. I] vint 4 
Paris pour faire fortune. On ne sait rien de lui jusqu’au moment od il entra au 
service du Cardinal Mazarin. Le Cardinal lui trouva un esprit d’ordre et de 
grandes dispositions pour les affaires; il en fit bientét son intendant et le confident 
de ses brigandages. En mourant il le recommanda au Roi comme un homme 
habile et qui n’avoit d’autre conscience qu’un dévouement servile 4 toutes les 
passions et 4 tous les vices de ses maitres. Colbert devint alors commis de 
Fouquet et sa premiére pensée fut de chercher a le perdre. Fouquet étoit Pro- 
cureur général au Parlement et ne pouvoit étre jugé que par les chambres 
assemblées, et Colbert savoit qu’il n’avoit point de quoi faire condamner Fouquet 
par un tribunal réglé. Le désordre des finances étoit au comble, mais Louis qui 
n’aimoit que sa puissance et ses plaisirs, n’auroit pas voulu perdre un ministre 
qui n’auroit eu pour crime que d’avoir fait le malheur des peuples; enfin la 
déprédation des finances étoit l’ouvrage du Cardinal Mazarin; on ne pouvoit 
punir Fouquet sans flétrir la mémoire du Cardinal, et la Reine vivoit encore. 
L’activité de Colbert surmonte tous les obstacles. I] savoit que Fouquet avoit 
une Ame généreuse, il en profita pour l’engager 4 vendre sa charge de procureur 
général et 4 en porter le prix dans le trésor royal. Ensuite Colbert imagina de 
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peindre Fouquet 4 Louis x1v comme un homme ambitieux qui avoit amassé 
des trésors immenses dans la forteresse de Belle isle et qui avoit dans toute 
l’étendue du royaume des pensionnaires préts 4 se soulever 4 son premier mouve- 
ment; la magnificence de Vaux surpassoit celle des maisons royales; enfin Fou- 
quet avoit osé étre amoureux de Mlle de la Valliére. Louis x1v, aigri par ces 
insinuations, et irrité contre Fouquet qui ne fournissoit pas assez d’argent pour 
ses plaisirs, se détermina 4 le faire arréter. On lui avoit fait une telle fraieur de ce 
ministre qu’il eut la bassesse d’accepter une féte de lui aprés avoir résolu sa perte: 
on devoit méme l’arréter au milieu de cette féte. La Reine seule empécha cette 
infamie conseillée par Colbert. Fouquet, qu’on supposoit toujours terrible, fut 
attiré au fond de la Bretagne par une nouvelle perfidie, et c’est 14 qu’il fut arrété. 
Il étoit facile 4 Colbert de lui faire donner pour juges des commissaires vendus; 
mais il ]’étoit moins de lui trouver des crimes que Mazarin n’eiit point partagés. 
Un malheureux projet de résistance écrit moitié en chiffres, moitié en caractéres 
ordinaires, fut trouvé parmi des papiers destinés 4 étre brilés, et que Fouquet 
avoit oubliés dans un coin de son appartement; ce projet avoit été fait dans le 
tems de la toute-puissance du Cardinal et contre lui seul. I] ne contenoit que 
quelques demi-phrases sans liaisons; on en fit un crime de léze-majesté. Heureuse- 
ment il se trouva malgré les soins de Colbert quelques honnétes gens parmi les 
commissaires. Fouquet ne fut condamné qu’au bannissement. Mais Colbert ne 
voulut point laisser en liberté un homme qui pouvoit du fond d’un pais étranger 
dévoiler l’origine et les manceuvres de son ennemi; l’idée de la puissance pré- 
tendue de Fouquet lui servit encore pour engager Louis xiv 4 le tenir en prison 
le reste de sa vie. 

Colbert devenu maitre des finances eut alors deux objets: l’un d’y remettre un 
ordre apparent qui lui fit pardonner la disgrace de Fouquet, l’autre de flatter le 
goit de Louis x1v pour le faste. Le premier pas de son ministére fut donc une 
banqueroute. C’étoit la premiére fois qu’en France on manquoit ouvertement 4 
la foi publique. I] n’est pas juste sans doute de prendre sur le nécessaire du pauvre 
pour payer les créanciers de |’état; il n’est pas juste de violer les autres propriétés 
pour respecter la leur; mais il faut dans ce cas que le Prince qui manque 4 ses 
engagemens, que le ministre qui le lui conseille, se réduisent non pas 4 ce que des 
esclaves accoutumés 4 regarder les hommes en place comme des étres d’une 
espéce supérieure appellent le nécessaire d’un Prince ou d’un ministre, mais au 
nécessaire le plus étroit, 4 celui od ils réduisent leurs créanciers. Si au contraire 
le luxe du Prince, et la fortune de son ministre augmentent au méme instant od 
ils manquent a leurs engagemens, si leur dépense insulte 4 ceux qu’ils dépouillent, 
alors le ministre qui a porté ce Prince a cet excés d’avilissement et d’insolence ne 
peut étre regardé que comme un traitre 4 ce Prince méme, un ennemi du peuple 
et un voleur public, c’est ce que fut Colbert. 

Il n’avoit qu’un rival auprés de Louis x1v. C’étoit Louvois, plus dur et plus 
oppresseur que Colbert, non moins avide, également dépourvu de tout honneur 
et de toute vertu. Louvois ministre de la guerre flattoit le gofit de son maitre 
pour les conquétes; Colbert qui ne régnoit que dans la paix, chercha 4 la faire 
aimer 4 Louis xiv. Et pour cela il falloit la rendre aussi ruineuse que la guerre. 
Les arts inutiles furent protégés, les manufactures de luxe encouragées avec 
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profusion; la France gémit sous le poids des palais de Louis xiv. Ce Louis 
aimoit les fétes et surtout les louanges. Le peuple qui auroit pu respirer pendant 
la paix, vit le fruit de ses sueurs employé en jets d’eau, en spectacles et en 
courses de bagues. Cependant Colbert demanda a Chapelain les noms des savants 
les plus célébres dans les pais étrangers; il adressa 4 chacun une lettre obligeante 
et le brevet d’une pension; on en paya méme la premiére année, et dés ce moment 
l'Europe fut inondée de panégiriques de Louis x1v. Le godt pour la guerre 
lemportoit toujours; Colbert y cédoit 4 regret; mais heureusement il étoit 
ministre de la marine; il fit construire une flotte, et jusqu’a la bataille de La 
Hague, Louis x1v crut avoir une marine. 

Colbert étoit mort alors, il laissa les dettes fort augmentées, les impéts plus 
forts, plus nombreux, plus onéreux, et une fortune de 17 millions de son tems. 
Le peuple las d’étre opprimé et pillé par Mazarin, et par ses valets, voulut dé- 
chirer son corps. Louvois lui survécut et le fit regretter. 

Tel fut l’homme; voyons le ministre; il laissa subsister les abus de la taille 
arbitraire; les manufactures et le commerce furent accablés de réglemens pro- 
hibitifs; les priviléges exclusifs furent prodigués; l’agriculture opprimée par une 
législation qui fait dépendre la subsistance d’une province de l’avidité ou de 
l’ignorance d’un commis, agissant sans sistéme au gré des circonstances et des 
fantaisies de son maitres; son ministére fut tel qu’on devoit l’attendre d’un 
homme élevé dans l’ignorance, nourri dans les plus basses intrigues et qui devoit 
sa grandeur aux plus infames moyens. Cependant son ombre nous poursuit 
encore; si la foi publique a été anéantie par des banqueroutes successives, c’est 
Colbert qui en a donné l’exemple; si le commerce est gouverné par de mauvaises 
loix, c’est que l’on suit encore les traces de Colbert, si nos provinces méridionales 
meurent de faim, si pour enrichir des monopoleurs on se joue de la subsistance du 
peuple, c’est encore au nom de Colbert. 

Philosophes, ne faites donc pas l’éloge de Colbert; loués, si vous le voulés, 
quelques établissements faits en faveur des sciences, et quelques pensions assez 
mal payées; mais ne mettez pas le sang des hommes 4 si bas prix. Ecoutés toutes 
les sangsues publiques, et tous ceux qui se nourrissent de ce sang, la mémoire de 
Colbert leur est chére, ils souhaitent des ministres qui lui ressemblent. Ne 
rabaissés donc pas le génie a revétir d’une forme brillante les sophismes de I’avi- 
dité financiére. Ceux qui loueront Colbert nous parleront peut-étre de son génie; 
le génie, si l’on veut s’entendre, ne peut signifier que le don de |’invention. 
Ainsi en appliquant a la poésie une philosophie profonde et sensible, le génie de 
Voltaire a rempli ses tragédies de beautés nouvelles, ainsi Newton a découvert la 
loi qui régle le mouvement des corps célestes; ainsi Montesquieu a rendu @ 
Phumanité ses titres qu’elle avoit perdus.1 On peut méme louer en frémissant le 
génie de Frédéric, qui a enrichi de moyens nouveaux le grand art des massacres; 
mais Colbert! il n’a inventé que l’art des banqueroutes publiques. 

J’espére du moins que personne n’osera parler des vertus de Colbert. Le 
brigand qui, pressé entre la faim et le supplice, arrache aux voyageurs un or 
souvent inutile, ce brigand peut avoir des remords et méme quelques vertus; 


1 Souligné dans le MS. 
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mais l’esclave qui a obtenu de son maitre le droit de voler en chef une nation, 
et qui vole sans besoin comme sans danger, quelles vertus pourroient exister 
dans son 4me, toute forcenée de corruption et de lacheté? Les grandes places, 
dit un écrivain espagnol, sont comme les rochers escarpés; il n’y a que les aigles 
ou les reptiles qui y parviennent; mais pour étre parvenu au méme point le 
reptile a-t-il acquis les ailes de l’aigle? En a-t-il acquis le courage? A-t-il perdu 
son venin? 


Cette violente diatribe contre Colbert est-elle bien l’ceuvre de Diderot? 
Si l’on essaie d’en juger d’aprés le ton de l’article, on reconnait dans le 
style certains traits qui rappellent la maniére habituelle de |’écrivain: 
une véhémence d’expression allant jusqu’a la brutalité (confident de ses 
brigandages, sangsues publiques, voler en chef une nation, etc....) le 
mouvement rapide donné au développement par la juxtaposition de 
petites phrases courtes, l’apostrophe et l’accent oratoire de la con- 
clusion. Néanmoins ces indications n’ont pas une valeur probante. La 
polémique engagée il y a trente ans autour du Paradoxe sur le Comédien 
a suffisamment démontré la fragilité des indices tirés de l’examen du 
style dans la critique d’attribution. En l’espéce ils nous autorisent sim- 
plement a dire que le morceau peut avoir été écrit par Diderot. 

L’examen des idées conduit 4 une conclusion du méme genre. Dans le 
troisitme quart du dix-huitiéme siécle la critique de Colbert et du col- 
bertisme devient une sorte de lieu commun parmi les Physiocrates, qui 
reprochent surtout au ministre de Louis xiv d’avoir sacrifié systéma- 
tiquement les intéréts de l’agriculture. Quesnay dans ses Maximes géné- 
rales, Le Trosne dans un Mémoire de 1764, Mirabeau dans l’Ami des 
Hommes, Goudard dans Les intéréts de la France mal entendus, déplorent 
les conséquences funestes de cette politique.? Or on sait que Diderot, 
sans avoir de doctrine économique cohérente et organisée, se révéle 
comme un disciple de Quesnay et comme un libre adepte des théories 
physiocratiques dans les article Agriculiure, Hommes et Laboureurs de 
l’Encyclopédie. En 1769 et 1770 il collabore aux Ephémérides du Citoyen 
ot Dupont de Nemours dénonce 4 plusieurs reprises les méfaits du col- 
bertisme.’ Que Diderot ait épousé la querelle des Physiocrates et inter- 
prété leur rancceur au moment ow |’Académie consacrait par un éloge 
officiel la gloire de Colbert, l’hypothése semble trés plausible. Tel qu’il 
nous apparait le morceau peut avoir été écrit par Diderot. 


2 Cf. F. Quesnay, Maximes générales du gouvernement économique d’un royaume agricole, 
note 8 (Guvres, ed. A. Oncken, p. 343); Le Trosne, Mémoire sur le vagabondage et la mendi- 
cité (Soissons, 1764), p. 17; Mirabeau, Ami des Hommes, 5* et 6° parties, m1, 46, 248-249; 
Goudard, Les intéréts de la France mal entendus, 1, 26-29. 

3 Cf. Ephémérides du Citoyen (1769), n° 7, pp. 165-166; n° 11, p. 225.—Les articles de 
Diderot sont rassemblés dans ses uvres completes (edit. Assézat et Tourneux), tv, 80-85. 
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Mais alors comment Suard a-t-il pu l’insérer dans sa Correspondance 
littéraire? Le fait s’explique aisément par la libéralité avec laquelle Di- 
derot mettait ses manuscrits 4 la disposition de ses amis. Or, en 1773, 
Diderot et Suard sont liés par une amitié déja vieille de dix ans puisque, 
dés le début de 1762, Diderot collaborait au Journal Etranger de Suard 
ow il publiait notamment son Eloge de Richardson.‘ Malgré quelques re- 
froidissements passagers auxquels semble faire allusion la correspondance 
de Diderot,® cette amitié unissait encore les deux hommes a |’époque ot 
Suard rédigeait sa Correspondance littéraire car, aux folios 354-358 du 
manuscrit, Suard résume une longue conversation dans laquelle Diderot 
lui a confié ses impressions de voyage en Russie, aprés son retour 4 Paris 
en octobre 1774. Nous savons d’ailleurs qu’en d’autres circonstances 
Diderot a confié certains de ses papiers 4 Suard, puisque celui-ci a eu en 
sa possession le manuscrit original du Plan d’une Université rédigé par 
Diderot et l’a communiqué 4 Guizot en 1813.° Cet article sur Colbert 
qu’il a pu écrire, Diderot a pu le donner 4 Suard, mais du domaine des 
possibilités il est temps de passer sur un terrain plus positif, en examinant 
aspect matériel du document. 

Les sept pages de l’article ont été libellées par un des trois copistes qui 
ont successivement travaillé 4 la confection du manuscrit. Mais les deux 
mentions par Diderot, aprés le titre, et ms. de Diderot, en marge, sont d’une 
encre et d’une écriture différentes de celles du texte. Cette écriture 
différe aussi de celle de chacun des deux autres copistes. Elle offre au 
contraire une ressemblance frappante avec l’écriture de Suard, telle qu’on 
peut l’observer dans cinquante-sept lettres et billets autographes de 
Suard 4 John Wilkes conservés au British Museum, et récemment pu- 
bliés par l’auteur du présent article.” Puisque le texte, examiné dans son 
contenu et dans les circonstances de sa rédaction, peut étre attribué 4 
Diderot, puisque deux annotations écrites de la main de Suard le 
signalent expressément comme étant l’ceuvre de Diderot, il semble 
légitime de conclure que Diderot est bien ]’auteur de ces pages. 

Cet article est resté jusqu’ici inconnu, ou tout au moins inédit. On 
pourrait s’étonner qu’il ait échappé aux investigations de Maurice 
Tourneux, mais une note de cet érudit dans son ouvrage sur Diderot et 
Catherine 11 en découvre la raison. Dans cette note Tourneux fait al- 
lusion 4 une correspondance littéraire inédite de Suard avec un prince 
étranger et déclare qu’il n’a pas pu retrouver la trace de ce manuscrit 


* Cf. Journal Etranger, janvier 1762. 

5 Cf. Diderot, Lettres d Sophie V oliand (edit. A. Babelon, Paris, 1930), 1, 91; mm, 112, 129. 
6 Cf. Diderot, Euvres complétes (edit. Assézat et Tourneux), mm, 410. 

1 Lettres inédites de Suard 4 Wilkes, (Berkeley: University of California Press 1932). 
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mis en vente avec la bibliothéque de Monrierqué.* Or il s’agit bien de la 
correspondance littéraire de Suard avec le margrave de Bayreuth con- 
tenue dans le manuscrit de la bibliothé¢que de Besancon car celui-ci porte 
sur sa premiére page une note écrite et signée par Monmerqué. 

D’aprés les remarques qui précédent on a pu voir dans quelles cir- 
constances Diderot a composé cet article. Depuis 1759 l’Académie 
Frangaise avait décidé de mettre au concours pour son prix annuel 
d’éloquence |’éloge d’un grand homme. Dans la séance d’aprés-midi du 
25 aofit 1772, d’Alembert avait lu et distribué un programme imprimé 
annoncant que, pour l’année 1773, le sujet du prix d’éloquence serait 
Véloge de Colbert.* Ce choix mécontenta vivement les Physiocrates: 
Dupont de Nemours qui l’attribue 4 “un esprit de coterie et de parti,” 
signale, dans une longue lettre au margrave de Bade, les principaux 
méfaits du colbertisme;'° l’abbé Baudeau juge trés sévérement |’ceuvre 
financiére de Colbert dans un Paralléle de son administration avec celle 
du cardinal Mazarin;" le lauréat du concours, Necker, fait lui-méme 
allusion dans son Eloge académique 4 “ces reproches contre Colbert, si 
souvent répétés depuis quelque tems.’’” Il est intéressant de voir Diderot 
s’associer 4 cette explosion de mauvaise humeur en rédigeant un article 
dans lequel la personne et l’ceuvre de Colbert sont l’objet d’un dénigre- 
ment systématique. Vingt ans plus tét, dans le Siécle de Louis xtv, Vol- 
taire, tout en signalant les défauts de l’homme, avait rendu justice 4 
l’activité féconde du ministre." Ici le langage impartial de l’historien fait 
place 4 la véhémence agressive du pamphlétaire. Cette ardeur belliqueuse 
avec laquelle Diderot épouse la querelle des Physiocrates est une nouvelle 
preuve des sympathies qui l’unissent encore 4 cette époque aux membres 
de la Secte. A ce titre ces quelques pages inédites méritent semble-t-il, 
d’étre recueillies comme un document illustrant, par rapport au conflit 
des théories économiques de |’époque, un aspect de la pensée de l’auteur. 


GABRIEL BONNO 
University of California 


8 Cf. M. Tourneux, Diderot et Catherine 1, 494, n. 2. 
* Cf. Les Registres de l’ Académie francoise (Paris, 1895), m1, 318. 
10 Cf. Carl Friedrichs von Baden Brieflicher Verkehr mit Mirabeau und Du Pont, p. p. 
Carl Knies (Heidelberg, 1892, 2 vol. in-8°), m, 157-170. . 
11 Cf. [bid,11, 182-195.—Le recueil qui contient ces deux textes m’a été obligeamment 
communiqué par M. Gilbert Chinard. 12 Necker, Guvres (Lausanne, 1786), m1, 199. 
% Cf. Voltaire, Zuvres, edit. Moland, x1v, 519-520. 
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LXIV 
BURNS’S JOURNAL OF HIS BORDER TOUR 


HE only occasions on which Burns is known to have kept a regular 

journal were his tour of the Border in May, 1787, and his visit to 
the Highlands in the late summer of the same year. Dr. Currie, the poet’s 
first authorized biographer, made some slight use of these documents, but 
what was alleged to be the complete text was first published by Allan 
Cunningham in 1834, after being further quoted by Lockhart in his Life 
of Burns in 1828. When the original of the Highland journal again came 
to light some years ago it proved to be considerably briefer than Cun- 
ningham’s printed text. Mr. J. C. Ewing, who in 1927 edited the work 
in facsimile, believes the additions to have been made by Burns himself 
in a recension, now lost, of his original penciled notes. Professor Snyder, 
however, suspects Cunningham himself to be the author of the revisions,’ 
and in the absence not only of Burns’s enlarged manuscript but of any 
proof that such a manuscript ever existed, it is difficult not to agree with 
Snyder. Cunningham’s reputation as editor and biographer is so justly 
suspect that the burden of proof rests upon the defenders of his text. 

The printed text of the Border journal remains in the form in which 
Cunningham published it. The original manuscript is now in the pos- 
session of Lt.-Col. Sir John Murray, D.S.O., of London, to whom I am 
indebted for permission to make use of a photostatic copy. The manu- 
script was bequeathed to Sir John’s grandfather in 1873 by Mr. Hope 
Scott of Abbotsford, whose father had received it from Lockhart him- 
self. Comparison of the original with the printed text reveals no such 
rewriting and expansion as is charged against Cunningham’s text of the 
Highland journal. Instead we find that Cunningham omitted passages 
totaling several hundred words, though at the close he gives three entries 
which are not now, and apparently never were, with the rest of the 
journal. Moreover, the text of the journal proper is followed by fourteen 
pages of miscellaneous memoranda, some of which, like the omitted pas- 
sages of the diary itself, have personal and biographical significance. 

In its present state the journal comprises fifty-seven pages, octavo in 
size and all written in ink except a few of the miscellaneous notes at the 
end. Nine leaves at the beginning have been torn out—the act, Sir John 
states, of someone to whom his grandfather rashly lent the book. Initial 
letters remaining on the stubs of these leaves indicate that they contained 
verse which must have totaled ninety or a hundred lines. Occasionally 
a whole monosyllable, such as “To,” “An’ ”, “For” or “With” remains, 


1 F. B. Snyder, Life of Robert Burns (New York, 1932), pp. 244 and 254 note. 
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but it is impossible to identify the missing material with any of Burns’s 
published work. In all likelihood it was some of his “‘cloaciniad”’ verse, 
and fell victim to an attack of Victorian righteousness. 

In presenting the material omitted by Cunningham, I pass over in- 
significant details which involve no more than a change in the order of 
words or the substitution of one word for another where no real alteration 
in meaning results. Most of Cunningham’s omissions consist of pungent 
and frequently unfavorable comments on persons whom Burns met. 
Perhaps for this reason little is omitted in the first two entries (May 5 
and 6).? Burns was with the Ainslies, whom he admired, but Cunning- 
ham thought it best to suppress the fact that the poet carried his ad- 
miration of Miss Rachel Ainslie to the point of describing her as “an 
angel”—which in the form “‘angelic’”’ recurs in the entry of May 17. 

With the entry for May 7 the omissions become more illuminating. 
After his visit to Coldstream Burns’s record of his next entertainment 
begins thus 
. .. tea at Lennel house with M’ Brydon—M*° Brydon a man of quite ordinary 
natural abilities, ingenious but not deep, chearful but not witty, a most excellent 
heart, kind, joyous & benevolent but a good deal of the French indiscriminate 
complaisance ... 


In the same way, the description of Captain Rutherford in the entry 

of May 9 shows a different estimate of the man from the one allowed to 
stand in Cunningham’s text: 
Dine with Capt™ Rutherford. The Capt a specious polite fellow, very fond of 
money in his farming way, but showed a particular respect to My Bardship.. . 
Miss Rutherford a beautiful girl, but too far gone woman to expose so much of 
so fine a swelling bosom—her face tho’ very fine rather inanimately heavy. 


But it is with the earlier part of this entry that we begin a series of 
deletions which extends over into subsequent portions of the journal 
and supplies us with the names of several persons who figure prominently 
in the events of the 9th and of the two days following. Burns thus opened 
the entry of May 9: 


Breakfast with M‘ Fair in Jedburgh a blind man but the first man of business as a 
Writer in town—a squabble between M™* F— a craz’d, talkative Slattern and a 
sister of hers... 


It may be noted in passing that Mr. Fair’s name was mentioned by 
Currie, who quoted only the first clause of this entry, but whose text, in 


* The journal is included in all complete editions of Burns from Cunningham onwards; 
in the Chambers-Wallace (1896) it is scattered through pages 102 to 119 of Vol. 1. 
* In this and all succeeding quotations, italics represent matter omitted by Cunningham. 
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the few fragments he printed, is in several instances more accurate than 
Cunningham’s. Cunningham suppressed the name, and no subsequent 
editor bothered to restore it from Currie. Despite the suppression, Cun- 
ningham deleted several details of 


The walking Partie of Ladies—M'* F—& miss Lookup her sister before men- 
tioned... Two Miss Fairs, tolerably agreable but too much of the Mother’s 
half-ell mouth & hag-like features ... Miss Lookup ... stops me... to ease her 
hell-rankling bursting breast by falling abusively foul on the Miss Lindsays . . . ; 
I hardly refrain from cursing her to her face—May she, for her pains, be curst 
with eternal desire and damn’d with endless disappointment! Hear me, O Heavens 
and give ear, O Earth! may the burden of antiquated Virginity crush her down 
to the lowest regions of the bottomless Pit! 


And the record of the 9th concludes with the statement that “M*™ 
F— & Miss L—? still improve infernally on my hands.” 

In the account of May 10 the error of “Bochester” for ““Bonchester,” 
carefully corrected in brackets by later editors, is Cunningham’s: Burns 
writes the name correctly. In the same entry, the description of Walter 
Scott of Wauchope has been expurgated: 

. .. very shrewd in his farming matters and not infrequently stumbles on what 
may be called a strong thing rather than a good thing, but in all other respects a 
compleat Hottentot ... 


On May 11 the names of Mr. Fair and Miss Lookup once more supply 
the blanks in the entry. Burns also included in this day’s report a piece 
of gossip to the effect that Esther Easton before her marriage “was 
violently suspected for some of the tricks of the Cytherean Déesse,” 
which Cunningham quite understandably omitted. With May 12 we en- 
counter what is perhaps the most misleading of all Cunningham’s tamper- 
ings with the text. It becomes obvious, to begin with, that Cunning- 
ham’s successors have inserted their paragraph division and the bracketed 
date, May 12, at the wrong place. The entry for May 11 really continues 
through the description of Mr. Ker’s home, and ends with Ker’s offer to 
accompany Burns into England. Then comes Burns’s account of May 12: 


dine next day, a devilish wet day, with Sir Alex‘ Don—Sir A.D. a pretty clever 
fellow but little in him—far, far from being a match for his divine lady—poverty 
& pride the reigning features of the family—lie at Stodrig again. 


This passage is the only one in the whole journal in which Cunningham 
used any marks of omission—and he inserted his asterisks at a point 
where nothing is omitted; where, in fact, he had interpolated ‘“‘a very 
wet day” in lieu of the more vigorous phrase with which Burns began. 
For the remainder of the tour, the manuscript presents little that is 
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new, and nothing that is important. On the 14th, Burns “saw Elibanks 
and Elibraes so famous in bawdy song’; on the 15th Horsburgh of Hors- 
burgh is nominated as ‘‘Forefurr” of the poet’s four-horse team of 
heavy-weight farmers; on the 19th, at Eyemouth, the local schoolmaster, 
“an agreable fellow,” was at the dinner party, but Burns cannot recall 
his name, and leaves a blank. On the 20th Burns sums up his host, Mr. 
Sheriff, as ‘‘a talkative, conceited Idiot.” On the 21st we have a scene in 
the best tradition of eighteenth-century sentiment, though the slightly 
ambiguous wording may mislead a few readers unless they are assured 
that the absent Sir James is the lover: 

Sir James [Hall] shows me a favorite spot beneath an oak where Lady Helen 
used to ponder on her lover, Sir James being then abroad . . . 


But with strange ignorance or unwonted discretion Burns in this entry, 
as in the letter he wrote to Bob Ainslie on the 29th‘, leaves blank the 
name of the enterprising lady who sought to accompany him to Dunbar. 
On the 22d we learn that the Reverend Mr. Bowmaker is ‘‘a rev4, 
rattling, drunken old fellow,” and the landlord’s cousin, whose looks con- 
vey a false impression of intelligence, is identified as “a M* D. Lee.” On 
the following day the “‘lad of slender abilities” who accompanied Burns 
from Skateraw to Dunse is named as ‘“‘Collector Lorimer.” 

On May 23 Burns indulged in a bit of characteristically primitive 
erotic reverie in regard to Rachel Ainslie: 
How well bred, how frank, how good she is! J could grasp her with rapture on a 
bed of straw, and rise with contentment to the most sweltering drudgery of stiffening 
Labor! 


It is plain enough why Cunningham omitted this passage, but it is not 
easy to understand the deletion of the entire entry for Saturday, May 26: 


Saturday 
ride out with M* Hood to see the curiosities at M’ Swinton’s, his Landlord— 
fine collection of Persian & other Oriental paintings, Boydell’s Prints, &c. 


The Mr. Chattox who supped with Burns on Monday, May 28, was 
“a Scotchman”—and with that record the journal proper, as it now 
exists, abruptly ends. The entry closes near the bottom of a right-hand 
page—page 43;° below it, Burns has written, and scored through, the 
word “Tuesday.” And that is all. No leaves have been torn out at this 
point, but there remains no sign of the entries for May 30 and 31 and 


4 The Letters of Robert Burns (Oxford, 1931), 1, 92. 

5 The page numbering is much later than Burns’s time, and whoever did it evidently 
numbered only the pages which contain writing, for beginning with p. 44 the even numbers 
occur for the most part on the right-hand pages. 
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June 1 as printed by Cunningham. If they were ever with the journal, 
they must have been written on loose leaves, now missing. It would be 
easy and plausible to charge that Cunningham had faked these entries 
in order to bring the poet’s tour to its fitting geographical termination 
at Carlisle, were it not for one circumstance. In the Carlisle entry is a 
reference to ‘“‘my good friend, Mr. Mitchel.”” No Mitchel of Carlisle is 
mentioned in any of Burns’s surviving correspondence, but in the re- 
cently discovered catalog of some of his papers® there is included a letter 
from Carlisle, 21 August, 1789, from “Mr. Ja. Mitchell With Bed Furni- 
ture.’’ Obviously this is the manufacturer mentioned in the journal. The 
name is conclusive proof that Cunningham must have had some sort of 
manuscript authority for these last entries; but unless that authority can 
be recovered it is rash indeed to assume that the printed text is either 
complete or accurate as it stands. Cunningham may have put it together 
from other sources: we know that he converted memoranda into letters,’ 
and he may here have converted letters into a diary. 

At the close of his entry for June 1, Cunningham says, “Here the 
Manuscript abruptly terminates.” It does not. No less than fourteen 
pages of miscellaneous memoranda follow. It is impossible to group them 
in any way; I give the page number from the manuscript, and the text 
from that page, followed by brief comments. 

Page 44. 

Kilmarnock 15“ [Sic. Probably June.] 1787 
Rec? from M‘ Rob‘ Muir eleven pounds ten shillings Sterl. to acc‘ of copies 
of my book sent to him. 

D° from D° on same acc‘ one pound five shillings 

D° from D® on same acc‘ two pounds ten shillings 


Robert Muir was one of Burns’s most devoted friends. He disposed of 
no less than seventy-two copies of the Kilmarnock Poems—his contribu- 
tion to the success of that edition was exceeded only by Robert Aiken’s 
—and on December 20, 1786, the poet refused his generous offer to take 
sixty copies of the Edinburgh volume: 


Your affair of sixty copies is . . . like you, but it would not be like me to comply.*® 


Muir’s name appears among the Edinburgh subscribers as taking forty 
copies; this note, however, shows that he actually carried out his original 


* “Burns’s Literary Correspondents, 1786-1796.” Burns Chronicle (1933), pp. 18-77.— 
The document, printed for the first time, was drawn up by Burns’s literary executors for 
the use of Dr. Currie. It enumerates, with brief and now badly mutilated summaries of 
their contents, more than three hundred letters from other persons which were found 
among Burns’s papers. Even in its damaged condition the catalog is of prime biographica! 
importance. 7 Cf. Letters, 1, 102-103. ® Ibid., 1, 00. 
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intention, for at the subscribers’ price of five shillings a copy £15 5s. 
would pay for sixty-one copies. 


Pages 45-49. 


These are occupied by various poetical jottings. On page 45 is the first 
stanza of the poet’s lines to Miss Ferrier of Edinburgh, with the second 
line reading “‘O’ gentry frae Parnassus” instead of the “‘Frae Pindus or 
Parnassus” of the printed texts. On page 46 is an unrecorded variant of 
the first stanza of “Duncan Davison’’: 

Tune, Duncan Davison 
There was a lass they ca’d her Meg 
The brawest lass in a’ the town 
And mony a lad her love did beg 
Thro’ a’ the country round and round 


It is impossible to be certain whether these lines are Burns’s own, or 
whether they represent his jotting of a fragmentary folk-song which 
he subsequently reworked. No such doubt, however, touches the verses 
which occupy the next three pages of the journal—unfortunately, 
Burns’s authorship of the lines “On the Death of Sir James Hunter 
Blair” is undisputed. The first draft of ten out of the eleven stanzas of 
that elegy was written, it would appear, in at least three different sittings, 
distinguished by a shift from ink to pencil and back again. The penciled 
portions are so faintly legible that the readings are frequently uncer- 
tain. Such variants as can be deciphered are just as bad as the printed 
versions. The lines, however, are unique, or almost so, among Burns’s 
surviving poetical manuscripts in being genuinely a first draft. Nearly 
all of the many manuscript poems which survive are fair copies of com- 
pleted poems; the poet seems ordinarily to have destroyed whatever 
tentative jottings he began with, when once the verses had been shaped 
to his satisfaction. Hence it is interesting to see how far his first impulse 
carried him in writing the elegy on Blair. The following portion of the 
first two stanzas is written in ink: 


The lamp of day w™ ill presaging glare 
Dim, cloudy sunk behind the western wave; 
Th’ inconstant blast howl’d thro’ the dark’ning air, 


Lone as I wander’d by each dell and dell, 
Once the lov’d haunts of Scotia’s royal train; 
Or mused where erst revered waters 

Or mouldering ruins mark the sacred fane.— 


The fourth line of the first stanza was subsequently added in pencil; if 
the plainly unintended repetition in the first line of stanza two, and the 
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incomplete third line, were also changed, the pencilings are not discerni- 
ble in the photostat. There follow penciled versions of the next six 
stanzas, which so far as they can be deciphered offer no noteworthy 
variants. The tenth stanza is written in ink; its second line, ‘While 
worthless Greatness saves an empty name?” has been corrected, by inter- 
linear reversal of the adjectives, to the published form. The eleventh and 
last stanza of the published text is lacking. 
Page 50. 

Glasgow 1** April 1778 G. Arms 

N° 17 Spiers, Mur. & Co. 
107 
D°Thistlebank 12 2% Aug: 1783 
294 
These two five £ notes sent by post to my brother 


This memorandum furnishes additional proof that other substantial 
sums of Burns’s literary earnings, besides the large loan in the spring of 
1788, were thrown into the bottomless pit of Gilbert’s bad bargain at 
Mossgiel. 
Page 51, [Two hurriedly scrawled memoranda in pencil, totally illegible. } 
Page 52. 

James, Hog, Shoemaker 

Buchanan’s Land, head of the Cannongate— 

Miss Russel, N° 20 Great Mary le bon London 


Mem. To enquire for a M‘ Clarke, Rector of a grammar 
School somewhere about Saltcoats or Irvine. 


When Burns arrived in Dumfries at the close of the Border tour he found 
awaiting him a letter from May Cameron, an Edinburgh servant girl 
whom he had got “‘in trouble.”® His reply to her appeal was to be ad- 
dressed in care of the James Hog mentioned in this note: the note there- 
fore was written not earlier than June 2, 1787. Miss Russel is not identi- 
fiable, nor is schoolmaster Clarke, unless he be the James Clarke of 
Moffat in whose controversy with his patrons Burns was to take an 
active part during 1792 and 1793. 
Page 53. 

Direct for D' Moore 

To Major Moore M.P. 
Clifford Street, Burlington Gardens— 
Jas Candlish—at M™ Barrs first land above the 
Crosswell Glasgow 


* [bid., 1, 226; see also MLN (March, 1933), for correction of the date, and some addi- 
tional details. 
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Dr. Moore is of course John Moore, to whom later in the summer of 
1787 Burns was to send his famous autobiographical letter. Candlish’s 
name and address are written in another hand, presumably Candlish’s. 


Page 54. 
We'll aiblins get a flyte and aiblins nane, 
We'll say it was fan ye fell o’er the stane, 
And hurt sae sair as couldna rise your lane! 
Memorandum—to write out the preceeding part of this Poem 
for M™ Fall—Dunbar. 


The quotation is from Alexander Ross’s Helenore; or, The Fortunate 
Shepherdess (lines 113-115). Mrs. Fall must have made a strong impres- 
sion on the poet, for—even if he omitted the 73 lines of Prologue—he 
here undertakes to transcribe four or five pages of verse for her. The 
newly discovered list of Burns’s correspondence records a letter from 
Mrs. Fall to Burns, dated 13 February, 1788, and referring to The For- 
tunate Shepherdess. 


Page 55. 
Whitelaw 3 miles from Haddington 7 miles from Dunbar 
250 p’ Annum 
W™ Lumsden W.S. Apply to 
19 miles from Ed’ 1 mile from Leably Sinclair 


A farm of Whitelaw is still marked on the maps, west by north of White- 
law Hill, one of the northwesterly foothills of the Lammermuirs, and near 
the headwaters of the Bearford Burn. Leably Sinclair does not appear 
on modern maps; it may possibly be the name of a person and not of a 
place. Burns apparently did not realize that the farm was only a few 
miles from Morham Mains, where his friend and patroness, Mrs. Dunlop, 
spent several months of each year at the home of her son, John Dunlop. 
It is possible, though, that Burns may have been told of the farm by 
Mrs. Dunlop herself, when he visited her in Ayrshire in June, 1787. 


Page 56. 


Edin‘ August 14“ 1787 
Paid to M' Miers for two profiles on account of M' Aiken, 
Ayr, 15sh.— 


It is impossible to say whether these were miniatures of Burns himself, 
or whether he was paying for pictures which Aiken had had made on a 
visit to Edinburgh. If they were of Burns, the note proves that the 
famous Miers silhouette must have been executed in the spring of 1787, 


10 Burns Chronicle (1933), p. 28.—The editor has misread the lady’s name as “Tall.” 
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though the earliest mention of Miers in the poet’s extant correspondence 
is in a letter to Clarinda in January, 1788. Burns was not in Edinburgh 
from the commencement of the Border tour on May 4 until he returned 
on August 7. For Aiken to have seen the silhouette and to have ordered 
copies of it, Burns must have had it with him on his return to Ayrshire; 
hence April, 1787, seems its most probable date. 


Page 57. 
Whope, a glen between two hills— 
Parreck, to force a ewe to Mother an alien lamb by 
closing them up together— 


Like the carefully noted Aberdeenshire “fan” in the quotation from 
Ross, these two definitions illustrate the frequently neglected fact that 
Burns’s use of Scots dialect was conscious and literary. These were 
Border words, which he had not encountered in Ayrshire; he jotted 
them down, with accurate definitions, though the occasion for making 
literary use of them was never to arise. 

Though it cannot be said that any of this new material is of first-rate 
biographical importance, the suppressed passages of the journal proper 
are highly characteristic of various phases of Burns’s nature— notably as 
the quite unawed “chiel takin’ notes” of the pretensions of the gentry 
whom he met. The miscellaneous memoranda give a fleeting glimpse of 
Burns as a would-be farmer seeking a place to settle, afford additional 
illustrations of his unfailing interest in Scots speech and folk-song, and 
show him painfully struggling to “haminer out” an elegy according to 
the best standards of William Shenstone. But most of all the manuscript 
of the journal proves once more that no text edited by Allan Cunning- 
ham is to be relied on as accurate or complete. 


J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


1 Jamieson lists the first, under the spelling “Hope,” as “South of Scotland,” and the 
verbal use of “parreck”—spelt “parrock”—as “Roxburghshire.” As a noun “parreck” is 
also listed as “Dumfriesshire.” 








LXV 
MILTON AND MIRABEAU 


HOUGH Milton and Mirabeau were devoted to almost identical 

ideals of civil liberty, their personalities offer a peculiar contrast. 
Milton was an idealist, a theorist, a poet; he was abstemious in food and 
drink, inclined to seclusion, religious by nature. Mirabeau, on the other 
hand, was a soldier, an orator, a political leader. Whereas Milton was 
thoughtful and reserved, Mirabeau was animated, impulsive, ever seek- 
ing the center of action, forever restless and impatient. Sensual and glut- 
tonous, he was as much a slave to his passions as any of the Englishmen 
Milton condemned for being so; and in his last moments he turned 
away, more in kindness than in derision, the priest who sought to shrive 
him. Notwithstanding these essential differences, Mirabeau found in 
Milton a kindred spirit; he found in him that flaming love of liberty, that 
passion for essential freedoms, that lofty and unselfish devotion to coun- 
try to which he himself aspired. Milton’s influence on Mirabeau, many 
times suggested but never evaluated, is one of significant interest to 
students of Milton’s politics. A close study of two Mirabeau tracts, 
Théorie de la Royauté aprés la Doctrine de Milton and De la liberté de la 
Presse, reveals not only that Mirabeau’s reading of Milton strikingly 
verified his own political conclusions: it presents evidence that Milton’s 
voice at a critical period of the Revolution became the weapon of its most 
powerful leader. French cries for liberty found expression in the tracts of 
the Puritan poet. 

De la Liberté de la Presse is a product of Mirabeau’s pen conceived in 
the last tumultuous months of 1788. On the eighth of August Lomenie 
had announced that the Estates-General would meet on May 1, 1789, 
and that the thinkers were invited to discuss in the public press a plan 
for holding and forming this body.' Bitter controversy about the status 
of the Third Estate in the Estates-General filled the months that fol- 
lowed. Called by Necker, the Assembly of Notables met on November 6 
to determine the constitution of the Estates-General. All France awaited 
their decision. It was at this moment of popular ferment, amid “the snow- 
ing of pamphlets,” that Mirabeau wrote his plea for liberty of the press. 
He himself describes the tumult of the hour in the opening paragraph of 
his treatise: it is a time, he writes, when the king invites all France to 
discuss the best manner of calling together the representatives of the 
nation; it is a moment when the assembly of a hundred and forty-four 
notables, augmenting the counsel of the king, seeks to know the opin- 


1 Carlyle, The French Revolution, 1, 106. 
1116 
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ions of the people; a moment when “la necessité des affaires, la méfiance 
de tous les corps . . . la diversité des principes, des avis, des prétentions, 
provoquent impérieusement le concours des lumiéres et le controle uni- 
versel.’” Yet at this very moment, Mirabeau continues, when the most 
freedom of discussion is needed, liberty of the press is in the name of 
the monarch severely prohibited. 

Mirabeau then shows how all the attempts at reform have been in a 
measure nullified by restrictions of the press. The king, for example, has 
granted assemblies to all the provinces of France; yet the minutes of 
the proceedings, or the précis of the minutes, so necessary to a public 
understanding of the assemblies’ trends of action, have been first per- 
mitted, then suspended, then delayed; their publication has been hin- 
dered at every hand by police action or fiscal policy. The king wishes the 
French to elect their representatives freely in order that they may in- 
vestigate with him the needs of the country; but at the same time his 
ministers do all they can to prevent such accord. Rather they encourage 
the thousands of divisions by which the people of France have been 
separated for so many centuries. Instead of our uniting as brothers, 
Mirabeau continues, events seem to be combining to create discord and 
inimical factions. In such an emergency France needs above all freedom 
of printing and discussion. 

Mirabeau condemns as public enemies those who would prohibit free- 
dom of the press in such a crisis. These men are not interested in the pub- 
lic welfare; they try to biind only because they cannot convince; they 
would like to paralyze, to slaughter, to brand with irons, all the people 
whom they cannot intimidate; they fear the eye of the people; they want 
to deceive the king. They are enemies both of royalty and of the people.* 
But these public enemies would not be so dangerous were it not for a 
class of men, themselves honest, who would follow their teachings in 
prohibiting a free press. Such honest followers claim that liberty of the 
press gives birth to bad books: therefore it should be restrained. Know- 
ing that philosophers have approved of liberty of the press which often 
amounts to license, these honest men take the position that they must 
guard themselves against such doctrine. Sincere and estimable in them- 
selves, such citizens fail to see the whole of the social system in its true 
light; they thus become even more dangerous enemies of the state than 
those who blindly persecute. It is to such wrong-minded but straight- 
forward citizens that Mirabeau addresses his plea for liberty of the press. 
He believes them to be of good faith even with their enemies. He has 


2 Mirabeau, Zuvres, ed. M. Merilhou, 8 vols. (Paris, 1834-35), m1, 305. 
3 Euores, m1, 308. 
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decided to put before them refutations of their main arguments against 
the freedom of the press; refutations which have been written by a man 
of their own good character, John Milton. If in some of his writings 
Milton has shown himself to be a violent republican, he is in the Areo- 
pagitica only a peaceable disputant. 

Then follow Mirabeau’s long quotations from the Areopagitica. He 
translates skilfully, omitting the less-pointed passages, improving Milton’s 
paragraph structure, breaking up some of the longer sentences, and add- 
ing expressions for the sake of emphasis or clarity. Mirabeau’s free rend- 
ering of Milton’s prose‘ is illustrated by his translation‘ of the following: 


It is next alleged, we must not expose ourselves to temptations without neces- 
sity, and next to that, not employ our time in vain things. To both these objec- 
tions one answer will serve, out of the grounds already laid, that to all men such 
books are not temptations, nor vanities; but useful drugs and materials where- 
with to temper and compose effective and strong medicines, which man’s life 
cannot want. The rest, as children and childish men, who have not the art to 
qualify and prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear; 
but hindered forcibly they cannot be, by all the licensing that sainted inquisition 
could ever yet contrive; which is what I promised to deliver next: that this order 
of licensing conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed. 


Mais pourquoi nous exposer aux tentations sans necessité? Pourquoi consacrer 
notre temps a des choses vaines et inutiles? Futiles objections! les livres ne sont 
pas des objets inutiles ni tentateurs pour tous les hommes. Quant aux enfants et 
aux hommes enfants qui ne savent pas les mettre 4 profit, on peut leur recom- 
mander de s’en abstenir; mais jamais les y forcer, quelque moyen qui puisse 
imaginer la sainte inquisition; et si l’on parvient 4 démontrer cette assertion, il 
faudra convenir que le projet de censurer les livres ne saurait remplir son but. 


As can be seen from this translation, Mirabeau sometimes changes 
drastically the form of Milton’s thought; but he does not change the 
content except by ommission, nor has he added ideas of his own appli- 
cable to the occasion for which he writes. 

At the end of the Areopagitica quotations, Mirabeau writes the follow- 
ing: “‘Such are the victorious arguments to which England perhaps owes 
the benefit of the liberty of the press.” Not content, however, Mirabeau 
proceeds to a discussion of the efficacy of this liberty in the actual con- 
duct of the English government. Why is English government so sound 
and successful? It is not, Mirabeau insists, because her officers are up- 
right and honest; many countries have ministers of unimpeachable char- 
acter. It cannot be due to the continuous existence of an opposition 
party; the opposition party at times unites with the ministry to oppress 


* Prose Works (Bohn edition), m, 71. 5 Huores, m1, 323. 
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the people and enslave the prince. Nor can England’s greatness be at- 
tributed to her wide suffrage; the great majority of voters, possessing 
neither talents nor education, do not and cannot know either the char- 
acter of the capacity of the candidates; “puisqu’il est absurde de sup- 
poser une vraie liberté avec ce défaut de connaissance, et qu’ainsi, a 
parler strictement, il n’y a dans les élections d’Angleterre ni voix, ni 
liberté.’’* Finally, England’s successful government cannot be due to the 
traditional distinctions among commons, lord, and king. In order to 
unite all the advantages accruing from the English legislative method, 
one could divide a single assembly into three large committees, each of 
which would debate certain proposed laws and submit them for ratifica- 
tion to the other two. Or similarly, in an absolute monarchy, the minis- 
try could submit the proposed laws to seven or eight hundred men of 
the nation. In thus minimizing the advantages of the English Parliament 
and crown, Mirabeau cites the hindrance of an hereditary nobility: 
“une aristocratie terrible, finalement aussi funeste au prince qu’elle 
paraitrait servir, qu’au peuple qui en serait la premiére victime.’”’ 

No, it cannot be that to these institutions England owes entirely, 
owes even in large part, her soundness and strength. It is rather to that 
veritable sword of Damocles, the liberty of the press, a principle in- 
culcated in all English minds. Through this principle the best idea is not 
that formed from one man’s imagination; it is to the contrary a com- 
bination of ideas formed into one by free and open discussion. And he 
who has what may be a useful idea and fails to present it to his country- 
men for discussion, that man is really an enemy to the state. England 
is unique, Mirabeau continues, in that she has conserved the liberty of 
the press in all its energy; it is felt in every department of government. 
So potent is it that if it were removed in favor of censorship, ministerial 
blunders, in spite of all the resources of England’s admirable constitu- 
tion, would occur in England as often as they do elsewhere. 

Yet how little, Mirabeau exclaims, France herself possesses this ele- 
mental liberty, a liberty which would soon transform even a nation like 
Turkey into a free and flourishing one. Appealing to the Estates-General 
to be convened in May of the following year, he pleads with them to 
consecrate “a jamais la liberté de la presse, la liberté la plus inviolable, 
la plus illimitée.” Because such liberty is the most essential France may 
grasp, it should be the first secured by law when the national assembly 
meets. Answerable not only to France but to humanity as well, obliged 
to be informed upon all issues in order to decide so much, how can the 
assembly judge wisely if it prohibits the dissemination of all opinions? 


* Guores, m1, 341. 1 Tbid., ut, 342. 
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Thus, with an incitement to action, Mirabeau concludes his exhorta- 
tion. He has added, however, a postscript, dated December 4, 1788, in 
which he cites further verification of his arguments. The Parliament of 
Paris has propounded a declaration of rights which includes the liberty 
of the press. Mirabeau feels that at last France is beginning to recognize 
the need of such a fundamental privilege. 


Voila, voila, [he exclaims'] sans doute un grand bienfait ; voild le drapeau de ralliement 
pour la nation; voila le rameau de paix qui doit dissiper toutes les méfiances et réunir 
tous les veux... Nous aurons une constitulion .. . nous aurons une constitution... 
nous aurons une constitution, et la France atteindra enfin au développement de ses 
hautes destinées. 


Five months later, on May 4, 1789, Mirabeau by a bold breaking of 
the law made a fatal assualt upon the restrictions of the press. The occa- 
; sion was the first appearance of his Journal des Etats-Géneraux at the 
at) very moment when the Court was making its last feeble efforts to pre- 
vent the Third Estate from assuming preponderant power by forcing 
a single assembly. Previous to this time only the Mercure de France and 
the Journal de Paris had been privileged by the censors to discuss poli- 
tics. “The appearance of the Journal des Etats Géneraux,” writes Jou- 
venal, “was like an alarm bell announcing the liberty of the press.’ 
After an attempt at supression, the government, on May 19, yielded to 
the storm of popular protest. “Immediately Mirabeau had twenty im- 
itators. Each day in June saw a new sheet blossom out. The liberty of 
the press was founded. Mirabeau and the Revolution had won their first 
victory.” By this one dramatic incident Mirabeau was able to trans- 
late into practice those ideals which Milton had expressed for him 
through La Liberté de la Presse. 

It is clear from this pamphlet that Mirabeau in the last months of 
1788 regarded liberty of the press as the most fundamental of liberties. 
His method being the selection of authorities to represent his own be- 
liefs, he selected Milton as the medium of his plea. In thus choosing 
Milton among all the champions of free press, Mirabeau showed not only 
his familiarity with Milton’s prose: he demonstrated his convictions that 
Milton’s voice was the most fitted to liberate his countrymen from a 
tyrannical censorship. Despite his manifest admiration, Mirabeau is 
reticent in his judgment of Milton; there is, indeed, a note of apology 
in his classification of Milton as a “violent republican.” Full and open 
praise of him awaited the removal of personal danger and the ripening 
of the Revolution. 








* * * 


8 uvres, 111, 346-347. * Henry de Jouvenel, The Stormy Life of Mirabeau, p. 205. 
* j 10 de Jouvenel, op. cit., 209-210. 
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In 1789 appeared anonymously Mirabeau’s pamphlet Théorie de la 
Royauté d’aprés la Doctrine de Milton. The second part of this tract is 
a translation of Milton’s Defence. The first part, Sur Milton et ses Ouv- 
rages, contains Mirabeau’s summary of Milton’s life and works, and gives 
us a fairly accurate estimate of Milton’s importance to Mirabeau. Open- 
ing his tract by the statement that every one knows Milton is one of 
Great Britain’s greatest geniuses, Mirabeau points out that it was not 
as a poet but as a prose writer that Milton gained fame during his life. 
Milton the poet, despite his worth, should not obscure Milton the pro- 
sateur. Unlike those polemic tracts which have significance only during 
a period of struggle, Milton’s pamphlets on the liberty of the press, on 
divorce, and on the respective rights of people and king, possess vital 
worth in every age and country. These subjects, declares Mirabeau, 
“ne sont pas ... des matiéres dont lintérét soit limité.” Believing, then, 
to render his country a true service by searching through Milton’s prose, 
by separating the political principles from the erudition and circum- 
stantial details found there, he now attaches his translation of A Defence 
of the People of England. Although most of the principles he cites are 
now recognized and accepted, Mirabeau believes that in Milton’s time 
it required an extraordinary genius to perceive and develop them. 

Evidently following Tcland, whom he mentions several times in the 
preface, Mirabeau then iraces briefly Milton’s life. In so doing he makes 
comments by the way which show where his sympathies for Milton’s 
principles had been most pronounced. He writes, for example, that Mil- 
ton “‘sentit que les premiers coups devoient étre dirigés contre l’autorité 
des prétres.”” So it was with Mirabeau. From his youth though he seems 
to have regarded the church with more tolerance than bitterness, he 
looked upon the clergy as a natural ally to despotic government; and 
from the outbreak of the Revolution he directed his energies toward a 
complete separation of civil and religious authority. First, however, 
came a curbing of the church’s power through civil decrees, measures 
which would have delighted Milton’s heart; measures for some of which 
he had fought so stubbornly until the gloomy dawn of the Restoration. 
Tithes were abolished; the Church’s revenues, amounting to thirteen 
million pounds a year, were turned into the coffers of the state; every 
congregation was to elect its own priest; the office of archbishop was 
abolished; the number of bishops was reduced, and their dioceses equal- 
ized. In all these measures Mirabeau was the leader; in most of them 
he framed the actual ordinances. Moreover, he resisted steadily any 
attempt to identify the Catholic Church with the state: 


4 John Stores Smith, Mirabeau, a Life History (Philadelphia, 1848), p. 295. 
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To declare the Christian religion to be the national religion would be equivalent 
to casting a stain upon the dearest and most necessary attribute of Christianity. 
For the most part, religion is not connected with civil society; it is a relation be- 
tween man as an individual and the infinite Being who created him. Could you 
understand his meaning who told you of a national conscience? Certainly then, 
religion is no more national than conscience. 


And then comes the strikingly Miltonic statement: 


For a man is not in reality pious merely because he is a member of some state 
church; and although there were upon the earth only one religion, and all man- 
kind should unite in professing it, still it would be true that every man would 
experience a proper sensation of religion, only in proportion as he adhered firmly 
to his own. 


By showing how closely Mirabeau’s ideas of civil and religious govern- 
mental relationship resemble those of Milton we do not mean to imply 
that they were derived from him. But there can be no doubt that he 
found in Milton a confirmation of his already formed principles on the 
subject; Milton’s conviction became a part of the revolutionary whirl- 
wind which had caught all France in its grasp. 

Continuing his sketch of Milton’s life and works, Mirabeau pauses 
to comment on his successive championship of religious, domestic, and 
civil liberty: “on voit dans cette marche un génie méditatif, qui s’est 
fait un plan profondément réfléchi, et qui le suit avec une constance et 
une sagesse peu communes.” It was not, Mirabeau notes, because his 
wife deserted him, or because he wished to become the lover of another, 
that Milton chose to write on divorce. Then, quoting important pas- 
sages, Mirabeau proceeds to sum up Milton’s arguments for divorce. It 
is evident that he has analyzed the divorce tracts carefully, and that he 
fully approves of the Miltonic divorce tenets. He shows how Milton has 
demonstrated the injustice of a permanent marriage contract as required 
by the laws, these statutes having sprung from the canonical laws, or 
from those superstitions of the early church fathers which have since 
contributed to the wealth and authority of the clergy. He demonstrated, 
Mirabeau continues, that the Greeks and the Romans and all other 
civilized nations had established divorce, not alone in the case of re- 
ciprocal aversion or mutual consent, but frequently at the single demand 
of either husband or wife. Mirabeau then briefly restates Milton’s argu- 
ments that there are many sound reasons for divorce other than adul- 
tery; that the state should not punish the involuntary ignorance of a 
man without understanding fully the personality of his bride; that while 
the canon law provides for the physical harmony of two individuals, it 
does not provide for their spiritual contentment, though the former de- 
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pends often upon the latter; that it is only in those marriages of spiritual 
union that marriage is a remedy against fornication and adultery; that 
marriage without such compatibility leads men to acts which strike at 
the foundations of society; and finally, that marriage is merely a 
contract like all other contracts; that it is made for man and not 
man for it, and that it should be a mutually happy union instead of a 
trap which renders those miserable who find themselves imprisoned in 
it. Milton’s divorce tracts, Mirabeau concludes, created a great sensa- 
tion: the priests, following their custom, declaimed against them and 
treated the author as a libertine, an atheist, a heretic. 

The next pamphlet Mirabeau considers is the Areopagitica. Although, 
he says, an extract from this tract already has been published at a time 
when he did not propose to make an extensive study of Milton’s works, 
he hopes that his readers will not find tiresome to trace in his short study 
Milton’s principal arguments for reclaiming the liberty of the press. Our 
hope for liberty of the press, Mirabeau adds, is one for complete tolera- 
tion. It is necessary that such liberty be so general, recognized, sanc- 
tioned, and well affirmed that no one can commit an offense against it. 
This is followed by Mirabeaus long quotations from the Aeropagitica, 
requiring over forty of the preface’s seventy-eight pages, and emphasiz- 
ing anew Mirabeau’s already published views on the subject of a free 
press. 

While Milton was thus endeavoring, continues Mirabeau, to enlighten 
his countrymen, new troubles were agitating England. Charles did ir- 
reparable wrong by attempting to make himself absolute, and by em- 
ploying armed forces against a people who too well understood their 
rights to submit to tyranny in passive obedience. The French complain 
that Charles was the victim of wrong convictions; they should, however, 
not attempt to justify his error. While praising the execution of Charles 
as a great example of justice, Mirabeau declares that the great fault of 
the English lay rather in abolishing the monarchy, in proscribing king- 
ship itself. To abolish kingship because one man has done wrong is as 
inconsistent as abolishing magistracy because one magistrate has erred. 
“Non sans doute, ce sont deux choses absolument différentes, et qu’il im- 
porte de ne pas confondre.”’ It was not necessary, in Mirabeau’s opinion, 
to have sought to establish a democratic government: a democracy was 
incompatible with the time, the country, and the circumstances. Nor 
were the English called upon to punish Charles’ children by exiling them, 
meanwhile suffering an ambitious demagogue (Mirabeau’s estimate of 
Cromwell) to usurp the sovereign authority. 

Next directing his attention to The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
Mirabeau conceives that its object is to prove that a people have the 
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right to demand account from their king for his bad administration, to 
require him to forfeit his crown, or, if his crimes warrant it, to condemn 
him to death. Not only is this in itself a just principle, Mirabeau asserts, 
but it has been recognized as such by the most able thinkers of every 
age. The safety of the people being the supreme law, they have a right 
to rise from servitude by whatever means seems to them the most sure 
and efficacious. The Tenure having drawn Milton to the attention of 
the Council of State, he was nominated by that body to the position of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs," and by them he was commanded after 
an interval to write a defense of the English people. Mirabeau then out- 
lines the inception of Salmasius’ work: Charles’ desire to defend his 
father and his employment of Salmasius for that purpose. While paying 
tribute to Salmasius’ fame as a student and classicist, Mirabeau em- 
phasizes his weakness as a political writer. He has nothing but contempt 
for the “ridicule étalage de citations grecques et latines’’ and for the “prin- 
cipes de la plus abominable tyrannie” found in Salmasius’ pamphlet. In 
Mirabeau’s opinion, had Salmasius directed his pamphlets against the 
usurper Cromwell instead of the English people, no mission could have 
been more glorious. If he had unmasked Cromwell’s ambition, his de- 
testable tyranny, his cunning hypocrisy, he would have rendered an in- 
estimable service to the English people. But having failed to do this, 
he fully deserved the rebuke of all Holland and the coldness with which 
he was afterward received by Queen Christina of Sweden. 

Commenting on Milton’s reply to Salmasius, Mirabeau recounts its 
fame, not only in England but in monarchical countries as well. So great 
was the feeling it created in France that it was condemned to be burned 
in Paris, not, Mirabeau insists, by the order of an authorized Parliament, 
but by that of a civil lieutenant instigated by the priests. At Toulouse 
it was likewise condemned to be burned in the public square. It seems 
to Mirabeau that such condemnations have at all times been the fate of 
good books. It would be singular indeed if any one were now to judge 
this book as it was judged in the seventeenth century." To give the pub- 
lic now extracts from a Milton pamphlet is only to prepare against popu- 
lar demand; Mirabeau feels that the time is ripe for a revision of public 


2 This overemphasis of the importance of Milton’s position in the Commonwealth is 
typical of Mirabeau’s evident unfamiliarity with the details of Milton’s life. Another in- 
stance is his error in retelling Richardson’s story (found in Toland) of Milton’s having re- 
fused employment under Charles 1. He has Milton reject toutes les places instead of one. 
We should say, however, that Mirabeau’s errors are not critical but biographical. There is 
no large inaccuracy in translation or misrepresentation of Milton’s thought. 

8 “Sur Milton et ses Ouvrages,” Théorie de la Royauté (Paris, 1789), pp. 1xii, Ixiii. 

4 Thid., p. xvii. 
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opinion concerning Milton, the prosateur; he looks for Milton to gain his 
rightful place in popular esteem: “‘peut étre aujourd’hui Milton a-t-il 
lieu d’espérer une réhabilitation compléte” After defending Milton a- 
gainst Salmasius’ personal diatribes, Mirabeau turns his attention to 
Milton articles by French lexicographers. The following passage taken 
from the Nouveau Dictionnaire historique des grands hommes is a special 
object of Mirabeau’s anger: 


Cet écrivain, échauffé par l’esprit du temps et par le feu des guerres civiles, 
composa son livre sur /e droit des rois et des magistrats; il veut y prouver qu’un 
tyran sur le tréne est comptable 4 ses sujets, qu’on peut lui faire son procés, 
qu’on peut le déposer et le mettre 4 mort. Milton porta d’autres coups a |’autor- 
ité royale dans plusieurs libelles INSOLENS. 


Declaring that the writer of this passage is insolently unfair, Mirabeau 
reiterates his belief that even the better kings are accountable to their 
subjects; his belief is identical with Milton’s. Another passage to which 
Mirabeau strenously objects, one written by the same editor, refers to 
Milton as a frondeur and to Defence as a libelle diffamatoire. Of this 
Mirabeau writes the following: “A national work, commanded and a- 
dopted by the legislature of the country where it was composed; this is, 
according to the judicious editor, a slanderous libel!’’® It seems prepos- 
terous to Mirabeau that an author who has been charged with an honor- 
able mission, and who has acquitted it with the zeal of patriotism and 
with the superiority of genius, should be called a slanderer by a suppos- 
edly impartial redacteur. 

Merely mentioning the History of Britain, Paradise Lost, and the re- 
ligious tracts of 1659, Mirabeau proceeds to a consideration of The Ready 
and Easy Way. Of this pamphlet Mirabeau writes the following :" 


Cromwell étant mort, et la nation paroissant décidée a rappeler le fils de Charles 
pour le placer sur le tréne; Milton fit paroitre un ouvrage dans lequel il tracoit 
un plan de République, et tachoit de faire voir 4 ses compatriotes combien il 
étoit dangereux de rétablir la royauté. 


He then quotes that despairing sentence near the beginning of The 
Ready and Easy Way:"" 


If their absolute determination be to enthral us, before so long a Lent of serv- 
itude, they may permit us a little shroving time first, wherein to speak freely, 
and take our leaves of liberty. 


8 Mirabeau, Sur Milton et ses Ouvrages, p. Ixxi. 16 Tbid., p. \xiii. 

17 Prose Works, m1, 109-110. Mirabeau’s version of this passage will illustrate his omis- 
sion of references for the sake of clearer translation: ‘““Puisque nous sommes appelés a 
redevenir esclaves, du moins, profitons du peu de temps qui nous reste pour prendre congé 
de la liberté.” 
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But Milton’s effort to persuade his countrymen against the Restoration 
was unsuccessful. Charles II returned to London, Mirabeau continues, 
and Milton was obliged to go into hiding. From the depth of his retreat 
Milton entered into correspondence with the most celebrated men of the 
day. Finally, with the understanding that he would not engage in any 
public office Milton found himself included in the general amnesty. This 
could not but have been pleasing to Milton, scrupulous as he was in his 
political principles. 

Mirabeau’s conclusion is interesting as a final estimate of Milton’s life 
and works. Whether, he writes, one considers Milton as a poet, as a prose 
writer, or as a public man, one will find him deserving of imortal fame. 
His life, like that of most celebrated men, was a compound of great 
successes and cruel disappointments. But whatever the circumstance, 
Milton never failed to prove himself a superior person. Nor was Milton 
the poor prosateur, Mirabeau insists, that Voltaire makes him; a good 
part of his fame should rightfully rest upon those political tracts wherein 
he expresses his republican principles. 

For an accurate understanding of Milton’s influence on Mirabeau, it 
is necessary to comprehend some of the circumstances under which 
Mirabeau wrote and published his translation of the Defence and his 
essay, Sur Milton et ses Ouvrages. The year 1789 was the busiest of 
Mirabeau’s brief life; to this year alone two writers Smith and de Jouve- 
nel, devote one-sixth of their biographies. Having been expelled from 
the assembly of nobles February 8, 1789, because he had championed 
the right of the people to an equal representation with nobles and clergy, 
Mirabeau became a candidate for an office in the Third Estate. The 
spirit of Mirabeau’s pleas at this time is suggested by the following 
selected sentences: 


In all countries—in all ages, the aristocrats have implacably hunted down the 
friends of the people; and if, by I know not what combination of forune, such a 
one uplifts himself from their own numbers, he it is above all they have per- 
secuted.'* 


But you, Commons, attend to one who cherishes your plaudits in his heart, with- 
out being seduced by them. Man is only strong in union—he is only happy by 
peace. Be firm, but be not obstinate; courageous, but not tumultuous; free, but 
not undisciplined.’® 


Woe to the privileged orders! . . . for privileges shall perish; but the people is 
eternal !?° 


18 Smith, Mirabeau, a Life History, p. 182. 
19 Smith, op. cit., p. 182. % Tbid., pp. 182-183. 
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Such words, spoken and written with passionate eloquence, had brought 
Mirabeau, despite his unstable character, incredible popularity through- 
out France. Upon once entering the town of Pont Royal, Mirabeau 
found thousands of men, women, and children waiting to receive him in 
holiday costume; they rang bells, fired guns, and shouted: “Live the 
Count of Mirabeau! Live the Father of his Country!” and “The king 
forever! and the Count of Mirabeau!’*! When the States-General pa- 
raded in Paris on May 4, and Mirabeau marched among the six hundred 
plainly-clad men of the Third Estate, he was the undisputed leader of 
his countrymen. Later, when the clergy and the nobles failed to join 
the Third Estate to form a nationally-representative body, Mirabeau 
called upon the Third Estate to remember their oath of the Tennis 
Court, and to sit until they had framed a constitution.” From this time, 
June 23, 1789, to the very week of his death, Mirabeau occupied himself 
ceaselessly with legislative toil. 

That Mirabeau should have found time during this year of danger, 
physical strain, and nervous tension to read Milton’s most important 
pamphlets and then write about them, is proof enough of Milton’s im- 
portance to this great revolutionist. Further, that the “King of the 
Revolution” should have selected Milton above all other political writers 
to guide the French at a time of national crisis toward a fuller realization 
of their inherent rights, toward Mirabeau’s ideal of a rigidly constitu- 
tional monarchy, demonstrates the depth of Mirabeau’s admiration for 
Milton. Here was a great national leader, at the beginning of one of the 
most profound governmental overturnings in history, recommending to 
his people Milton’s political ideals as their proper goal. 

In a consideration of Milton’s influence it is well to remember, how- 
ever, that it was the ends, not the means, of government advocated by 
Milton which appealed to Mirabeau. Milton was no constitutionalist. 
He scoffed at democratic methods. We recall his words of The Ready and 
Easy Way: “So the same end be perus’d, not insisting on this or that 
means of obtaining it,” and “Most voices ought not always to prevail, 
where main matters are in question.” These words are more fully under- 
stood when we remember, too, that he appealed successively to the Long 
Parliament, to the Rump, to Cromwell, to the Rump again, to General 
Monk, and finally to the Long Parliament a second time. Though he 
would have given his life for liberty, he cared not a whit what short cuts 
might be used in achieving it. On the other hand, Mirabeau’s object from 
first to last was the achievement of liberty by constitutional reform. 
“We shall have a constitution ... we shall havea constitution. . . we 


™ Tbid., p. 185. 2 Carlyle, The French Revolution, 1, 160. 
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shall have a constitution.” He understood better than Milton the evolu- 
tionary nature of ‘permanent reform. 

One can hardly dismiss the conviction, however, that constitutional 
measures in Milton’s day would have met with failure. The soul of the 
English people was not with “The Good old Cause.”’ Even if the Level- 
lers had been permitted to establish the provisions of their Agreement of 
the People, it is unlikely that this constitution would have had popular 
support; the signing of this agreement was to be limited, in fact, to the 
“well affected” element of the population. Thus it was that the Miltonic 
liberties which Cromwell established at the point of the sword could 
hardly have been possible without some kind of dictatorship. But in 
eighteenth-century France there was no need for a theocratic pater- 
nalism to break kown the rule of the privileged orders against the actual 
sentiments of the majority. The Revolution burst spontaneously from 
the vast oppressed majority; it was a truly democratic uprising. Not- 
withstanding the celerity with which anarchy and injustice replaced 
legal and orderly reform, and despite the temporary ill success of the 
Revolution itself, it has been to the principles and precedent of this 
great upheaval that France owes the steady progress toward democratic 
government she has made in the last hundred years. And whether or 
not Mirabeau’s translation and critical essay on Milton’s pamphlets had 
any appreciable influence on the thinking men of Paris in 1789, the direct 
influence of Milton’s ideals on Mirabeau, the leader of the Revolution, 
and through him on France’s democratic movement, can hardly be 
questioned. 

Don M. WoLrE 

Geneva College 
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LXVI 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S NOTES ON FERNAN 
CABALLERO’S STORIES 


N New Year’s Eve, 1828, Washington Irving, who was stopping in 

Seville during his first visit to Spain, made this entry in his diary: 
Call this morning . . . on the Marchioness of Arco Hermoso, make a long visit, 
the Marchioness relates many village anecdotes of the village of Dos Hermanas. 
Return home & make a note of two of them.! 


The next day he was still preoccupied with the Marchioness’s tales and 
wrote again: ‘Make notes of Stories of Dos Hermanas.’” 

The two entries are of more than casual interest not only to students 
of American literature, but also to students of Spanish literature. They 
date the beginning of a friendship which enriched Irving’s knowledge of 
the manners and thoughts of the people of Andalusia and which may 
have introduced to him the Spanish “artfculo de costumbres” which 
strongly influenced his own style.* They offer, at the same time, the 
earliest documentary proof that the novels of manners and customs 
which the Marchioness of Arco Hermoso published a score of years later 
under the pen name of Ferndn Caballero existed in embryo long before 
they reached print. It has, to be sure, always been quite generally be- 
lieved that the village stories and folk tales on which Fernan Caballero’s 
fame chiefly rests, were collected by her during the years 1822-35 when 
she spent a large part of her time on her husband’s estate about ten miles 
from Seville near the little village of Dos Hermanas, a “hamlet sur- 
rounded by olive groves” and “filled with memories of the Christian con- 
quest.’ It is, nevertheless, interesting to find in Irving’s statements cor- 
roborative contemporary evidence of the fact, for, as the Spaniards are 
fond of saying, “‘cantan papeles.” Evidence is at hand, too, to prove that 
his visit to the Marchioness made more than a passing impression on 
Irving. On February 6, 1829, he wrote to her father, Johann Nikolas 
Béhl von Faber, whose acquaintance he had made a few months earlier, 
of his pleasure in her anecdotes of the Spanish peasantry. He says: 

She related them with such wonderful spirits and discrimination, and in fact 
her conversation made such an impression on me that I noted down as much of 


1 Washington Irving Diary, Spain 1828-1829, ed. C. L. Penney (New York, 1926), p. 89. 

2 Ibid., p. 90. 

3 Cf. Williams, Stanley T., “Washington Irving and Fernén Caballero,” JEGP, xxix, 
3 (July, 1930), 352-366. 

‘Cf. Latour, Antoine de, ‘“Fernén Caballero,” Le Correspondant, August 25, 1857, p. 
620. § Williams, Stanley T., op. cit., p. 360. 
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the substance and point of it as I could recollect. I do not know when I have been 
more delighted with the conversation of any one, it was so full of original matter, 
the result of thinking, and feeling, as well as observing. 


The biographers of Fernan Caballero have always speculated about 
what the stories may have been that so interested her American friend, 
but since Irving’s notes were not to be found, this has until now re- 
mained a matter for conjecture. Recently, however, there have come to 
light, among some newly discovered manuscripts of Irving’s, pages con- 
taining the notes themselves. It is, therefore, now possible to know just 
what the tales were which she related to him with such spirit and charm. 
The manuscript containing the stories consists® of a sheaf of notes with 
the heading “Village of Las Dos Hermanas.” It had lain hidden in the 
possession of a member of the Irving family until it was acquired in the 
fall of 1932 by the Library of Yale University. It is made up of sixteen 
sheets of note-paper (in size four and three thirty-seconds inches by six 
inches), written in Irving’s hand in ink, and bearing many corrections 
and interlineations, which have, so far as possible, been transcribed in 
the study. The manuscript is here reproduced exactly as written. 

Although Irving undoubtedly recorded these notes with the express 
purpose of using them later in his own writings, a thorough study of his 
books and miscellaneous sketches, in particular of The Alhambra (1832), 
in which he closely approached the technique of the ‘‘articulo de cos- 
tumbres,” furnishes no evidence that he ever utilized this material. 
Whether he later saw the books in which Fernan Caballero developed 
them into her stories must also remain unknown. Most of the notes, 
however, may be identified definitely with works which Fernan published 
many years later. They offer exceedingly interesting variations from 
the works in their final form—variations which may in part be due to 
tricks of Irving’s memory, but which in part prove that Fernan herself 
sometimes found a great deal of grafting and pruning necessary in order 
to change an “hecho veridico”’ into a work of art. 

Washington Irving’s notes sketch the plot of one of Fernan’s com- 
plete novels, the plot of one of her “cuadros de costumbres,”’ an episode 
in a second novel, an “ejemplo” or short moral tale, and a religious 
legend. They contain also a description of a “‘nacimiento,”’ an example 
of the poetical beauty of the peasants’ speech and the outline of an inci- 
dent showing the flavor of country piety. It is perhaps fair to say, then, 
that in these few pages of notes we find in essence all the best elements 
that Ferndn Caballero was later to contribute to Spanish literature— 


* Together with this sheaf of notes are preserved some sheets written in Spanish and 
headed “Dos Anécdotas.” These will be described and discussed in another article. 
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simple plots, realistic settings, an appreciation of the beauty of the folk- 
language, an insight into the psychology of the Andalusian peasant, an 
insistence upon the importance of folk-ways in the life of a people, and 
sincere religious feeling. 

One of Irving’s entries outlines the main plot of La familia de Alvareda: 


Two young men who grew up together 
in the village—remarkably handsome. One 
was...’ engaged by the conscription & 
went off. The other remained & married 
a beautiful girl, but a frail one. 
The soldier returned . . . fanfarron—He 
was hailed by his friend—fell in love with 
his wife—she with him. Their loves be- 
came notorious to the village the husband 
alone did alone did not perceive it— 
When he did he was of so gentle a nature 
that he reproached his wife but grieved 
tragically. The soldier... ... took liberties 
in consequence— . . . triumphed over him. 
tu no has [sic] verguenza said he. There is nct 
a greater scandal to a Spaniard—The 
young man vowed revenge. He... 
One day the solder & his father were 
going to a distant village. The hus- 
band posted himself behind a tree 


The? soldier came first—fired and 
levelled him to the ground. The father 
came up & found him lying on the 
ground—I am slain said he. Who 
has done it said the father. My own 
fault said the other. ... He would not 
an I have forgiven him—He was car- 
ried home & died but to the last re- 
fused to tell his murderer—The latter 
fled & dared not to return to the 
Turned robber. 
village. Various attempts to make 
the matter up—The marchioness had 


7 Irving’s spelling, punctuation, and arrangement of lines on his small octavo sheets has 
been followed closely. Words crossed out by Irving have been indicated by italics whenever 
legible, and when illegible by points of suspense. When Irving’s final draft of a passage is 
in doubt, a query has been placed after the word in question. 

§ This is the beginning of a new page in the original. 
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talked with him® &c. No said he. I 

have pardoned him before God—but I will 
not permit him to return to the 

village—I have two other sons. How can 

I bear ¢o that they should meet at 
communion with the murderer of their 
brother 


When* the father of the murderer was 
spoken to on the subject he justified his 
son. Had it been any other insult it 
might have been born but to say that 
he had no shame. No—that was an 
offence only to be wiped away by blood. 


The story as Irving sketches it has all the traits of a real incident in vil- 
lage life, and the personal note concerning the Marchioness’s own part in 
the affair seems to lend it even greater authenticity. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to discuss in detail all the changes which the 
anecdote underwent between the date of Irving’s call and the publication 
of La familia de Alvareda in 1849, but certain important differences in the 
two versions of the story will immediately occur to the reader familiar 
with the novel. In the later version the alignment of characters has been 
changed; the “soldier,” Ventura, becomes the only son of his father; the 
“husband,” Perico, the sole support of a widowed mother; a secondary 
plot telling of the love affair between Ventura and Perico’s sister has 
been added; the background of the French invasion has been sketched 
in; two very dramatic scenes—Ventura’s home-coming from the wars 
and Perico’s discovery of the adultery—have been inserted; the unfor- 
givable insult is no longer “‘Tu no has (!) vergiienza,” but the epithets 
“matalangostas ... cobarde... gallina, criado bajo las faldas de tu 
madre’’;!° and the events implied in the laconic words “Turned robber”’ 
have been expanded to form an entire “Third Part” which describes 
Perico’s adventures after the crime has been committed and his final 
expiation. This third part, it should be noted, is much the least con- 
vincing part of the novel. It is full of improbable situations, bad psy- 
chology, and literary conventions, and is an excellent proof of the fact 
that Fernén Caballero was at her best only when telling the “truth.” 

Another outline of Irving’s reads thus: 

The Spaniards have bold fellows to guard 
their fields. Old soldiers—often men who 


® The pronoun plainly refers to the father of the murdered man. 
1° Caballero, Fernén, Obras completas, (Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1893-1914), 1, 366. 
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have been in prison. In the neighborhood 
of the village there was one who guarded 
the fields. He had been three times in the 
presidio for 3 murders. Had served out his 
time—a man ferocious in his looks. H 
powerful—violent—every one stood in 

awe of him. Fell in love with the 

daughter of the Innkeeper—a handsome 
girl. . . . Endeavored to seduce her. 

Girl resisted. She was affraid [sic] of him & 
his manners. Confessed it to the Con- 

fessed to the curate, told him the 

struggles she suffered. Priest told her be 
firm. ... guard thy virtue above 

every thing—The man continued his 
solicitations [?] mingled [?] with ferocious mean 
manner. girl weak & timid—grew 

pale. The curate still animated 


her.® She came to him one day pale 
trembling & and in tearsOn... ... 
being in his presence she burst into tears 
& would not speak. The. . . good 

curate thot she had fallen. He altered 

his tone spoke to her in the genéles gent- 
lest tone. Give not up to despair my 
child. God will rescue the lamb that 

has strayed—No father tis not that. 

... Finding he could not succeed 
—Finding he" could not succeed with 
her—gave up in despair. Well said he— 
I will leave the country 1 see how it is, I 
see who is my enemy. it is that scoundrel 
of a confessor. Well, I will abandon the 
country—but—before I go I will give the 
curate something to remember me— 

Oh my father exclaimed the girl you know 
the terrible character of this man 


have’ care of yourself—go not where he can 
harm you. Fear not for me—my 

daughter said the curate—The God be praised 
thou hast resisted temptation & hast come 
off richer. For me God will take care of me. 


11 The pronoun obviously refers to the guard. 
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The curate had to go about the neighbor- 
hood across fields & wastes to visit his 
parishioners. He was going one day 

thru .. °.:g hollow way of the forest into the valley 
towards :uoset—thru a forest, when 

once [?] climing [sic] up it 
he beheld at a distance the robb robber— 
coming toward him. Its There was 
no avoiding him. The sun shone from 
him & fell on curate. The man looked like 
a giant a giant in the sunshine. .. . 
sok wee —Its all over with me thot 
the poor curate. He advanced feebly—& 
endeavoured to rally his spirits but in 
vain. The robber was armed with. . . 

a musket ... knife &c.... rough... 
beard & mustachios—They approached 
some distance—robber took his gun from 


his* shoulder—held it athwart [?] as if about 
to cock it—paused. Looked at the curate 

& curate at him. Vaya Vd. con Dios Senor [?] 
curate said he—thrust his gun on his 
shoulder & struck off into the forest 


This is obviously a summary of the argument of the story which later 
became the “‘cuadro de custumbres populares,” ‘“Obrar bien... que 
Dios es Dios.’’” The published “‘cuadro” contains in addition to the story 
proper a long description of its setting—an ancient estate containing a 
venerable edifice known as the “‘castle of the last Moor.” It relates a 
legend connected with the estate and introduces one of the charming 
children’s tales, ‘‘E] carlanco,” which Fernan Caballero hospitably pre- 
served in her writings. None of these appears in Irving’s version. But in 
the main part of the story his variations are so few and so slight that they 
may easily be explained as faults of memory. There is, however, one 
statement which might seem to misinterpret Fernan’s meaning. This is 
Irving’s first sentence. In “Obrar bien . . . que Dios es Dios” the “‘bold 
fellow” is appointed as guard on the estate only because of an emergency. 
Ferndn writes: 


En una ocasién acaecié que murié el guarda del olivar a tiempo de la cogida, lo 
que apuré tanto mAs al capataz, cuanto que era a la sazén m4s necesario y mds 


2 Caballero, Fern4n, Op. cit., x1, 225-248; first published in La Espafia, Madrid, Janu- 
ary 25-27, 1857 Nams. 2384-2386. 3 Tbid., p. 230. 
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dificil hallar quien le reemplazara. Uno de los arreadores de la aceituna le propuso 
a un hombre que dijo ser muy propio para el oficio, y el capataz le admitié sin 
conocerle y sin saber sus antecedentes, en vista de la apremiante necesidad que 
de él tenfa. 


She probably would not have wished it thought that the ordinary An- 
dalusian guard was so desperate a fellow. 

Irving’s description of the climax of the tale is surprisingly close to the 
published Spanish version, which reads:" 


... Un rato se estuvieron viendo fijamente ambos, inméviles y en silencio; 
lentamente se incliné hacia tierra la direccién de la escopeta del guarda, que en 
seguida bajé sus ojos, y después de un momento de indecisién, dijo en honda voz: 
— Vaya usted con Dios, padre!—y desaparecié bruscamente en la espesura. 


It is interesting to read in this connection the note concerning the 
origin of the story which appears at the end of the published version:" 


Este sucedido . . . fué comunicado con la mAs sincera sencillez al que lo refiere 
por el mismo cura que en él actda, que lo relataba sélo para probar que el hombre 
no cumple tan facilmente como lo concibe un mal propésito. 


It is possible, therefore, that some of the effectiveness of the climax may 
be credited to the simple sincerity of the very priest who is its hero. 

The third story which interested Irving now forms the most im- 
portant episode in Fernén Caballero’s novel Elia o la Espafia treinta 
afios ha."* Irving relates it thus: 


Curate sleeping—Some one tapped at his 
window—opens it—man wrapped up in 
cloak asks him to go with him—where— 
—no matter—I give you my word nothing 
shall harm you. reflected. It was his 
duty—goes forth. accompanies man some 
distance. find two horses. man mounts 
one horse—he another. Ride until they come 
into a forest—by fire find several ro men 
seated—by arms were evidently robbers 
pale but handsome woman by fire. He 
is told to confess her—hesitates. Thinks they 
mean to kill her—They undeceive him 
She is near childbirth. He fears they mean 
to kill the child. Tells them to confide 
in him. Let him take the woman to his 


M4 Tbid., p. 247. % Ibid., p. 248. 
%6 Caballero, Fernén, Op. cit., v, 7-300; first published in La Espafta, Madrid, 1849. 
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village.* In 8 days they may come 

for her. They after a long time consent 
—make him swear not to betray them. 

He takes the woman home. gets woman 

of village to attend her. She is deliverd [sic] of 
a son which he giv sends to foundling 

hospital in 8 days man comes as 

before taps at window & takes away 

the chil woman. 


In the completed form of the novel the conclusion of this adventure 
has been thoroughly revised. The child born to the woman in the priest’s 
house is not a son, but a daughter, Elia, the heroine of the novel. When 
the robber captain returns on the eighth day to claim the woman he 
finds her dead and leaves the house with a curse. The baby is not given 
to a foundlings’ hospital but is adopted by a charitable lady of noble 
family, who brings her up in ignorance of her origin—an indiscretion for 
which the girl later must pay dearly. For when the nephew of her bene- 
factress falls in love with her and wants to marry her she is told the 
truth at such a time and in such a way that it makes her completely 
miserable and wrecks the happiness of the whole family.!’ The robber 
captain reappears later in the story to be forgiven in his dying moments 
by the daughter whom he has so gravely wronged. 

All these changes are probably the later work of Fernan Caballero, 
made necessary by the expansion of the single brief episode into a full- 
length novel. The episode itself, though it forms the basis of the entire 
plot, fills only five of the approximately three hundred pages of the 
novel. Irving’s outline is no doubt faithful to the original form of the 
anecdote. In fact, many of the words with which he relates it are echoes 
of the Spanish words in which it is still told. 

Of the five other entries in Irving’s papers three are directly related to 
published works by Ferndn Caballero. Two of these are to be found on 
the same sheet of paper. The first is an account of the familiar Catholic 
legend of the meeting of Dismas, the repentant thief, with the Holy 
Family on their way to Egypt. It is headed: ‘Stories related by the 
peasants of Journey of the Virgin Mary & Joseph” and continues: 

How they met on the road a robber & 

his band—armed with muskets, powder 
&c. The robbers were so touched by the 
sight of the child that instead of robbing 


17 This attitude toward adopted children, which regards them as members of the family 
except when there is a question of a blood alliance, is the theme of another work of Fernén 
Caballero’s, “Mas honor que honores” (Obras completas, x1, 1-118). 
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they accompanied & guarded them—for 
this reason at his last end the robber 
was converted & saved. 


This story in somewhat more elaborate form is inserted by Fernan into 
one of the “folklore scenes” in La familia de Alvareda."* 
The second of these notes of Irving’s reads: 
Nacimento. Joseph Virgin & child 
embark in steam boat—curious 
things on journey. river frozen. bring 
melons & other fruits of summer—churches 
parish churches—curates &c as in 
present day. 


The closest parallel—it is not an exact one—to this description of a 
“‘nacimiento” in the works of Fern4n is in “‘La noche de Navidad,’ a 
“cuadro” which describes the celebration of the Christmas festival in a 
peasant’s home. Like Irving Fern4n is interested in the anachronisms 
and incongruities that abound in the primitive representations of the 
scenes of the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Flight into 
Egypt of which the “‘nacimiento” is usually composed, but, except for 
the “frozen river,’’ the “‘curious things” which she mentions are not the 
ones recorded by Irving. In spite of this fact it seems almost certain that 
Ferndn’s conversation was the source of Irving’s information concerning 
this quaint custom. A briefer mention of a ‘‘nacimiento,”’ it may be 
noted, occurs also in La familia de Alvareda.”® 
The third note in this group merely records two poetical expressions 
used by the peasants in speaking of the phenomena of nature: 
There is a storm sleeping in the west, when 
the wind awakens it we shall have torrents 
of rain. 
The stars have a weeping look 
las estrellas estan llorosas. 


An expression very similar to Washington Irving’s first sentence occurs 
in the third chapter of the first part of La familia de Alvareda. The same 
passage refers to the stars as prophets of storm, though the concept here 
deviates more markedly from that recorded by Irving :** 

—Me quiere parecer—afiadié Elvira con su suave voz—que va a llover pronto. 
Hoy tenfa el rio su ceja negra, y estas cejas son, al decir de los viejos,tormentas 
que duermen, y que si las despiertan los vientos, inundan al mundo. 


18 Obras completas, 1, 323-324. 19 Ibid., x1, 382-385. 
2° Tbid., 1, 357. 1 Obras completas , 1, p. 264. 
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—Si que va a llover—dijo Rita.—Esta noche vi la estrella del agua, que trae 
la tempestad por farol. 


There remain, finally, among these notes of Irving’s two short para- 
graphs which cannot be identified with any of Ferndn’s published works, 
but which nevertheless seem to owe their origin to her conversation. We 
can affirm with certainty that she is the source of at least this one: 


Woman whose child had been poisoned— 
—says—When I am overcome with labour 
&... grief & poverty & walk out and 
look up to the blue sky I think—Ah 
my child—thou art happy there thou 

sky 
art in that sweet heaven all sur- 
rounded with glory & that makes 
my heart lighter. 


Though the episode to which these notes refer is not to be found in any 
of Ferndn’s published works, we know it to have been in her repertory 
of tales, for it has been preserved in the twelfth chapter of the original 
manuscript volume of La familia de Alvareda.” In this chapter Ana, the 
mother of Perico, the wronged husband, relates how a neighbor of hers, 
whose morals were not of the best, had once asked her to write a love- 
letter for her to a soldier. Ana had indignantly refused. The woman had 
then poisoned Ana’s little daughter Rosalia. Ana knew the truth, but 
had never disclosed it until now when at last the woman is dead. She 
says that she has forgiven her enemy and that when she thinks of her 
child she pictures her surrounded by the glories of heaven. The ethics of 
the anecdote must have seemed strange to the citizen of a democracy 
brought up in the belief that such a crime as murder is an offense not 
only against an individual or group of individuals, but against society 
itself and hence beyond the power of the wronged person to pardon.” 
Probably for that very reason the story impressed Irving most strongly 
as representing a point of view peculiarly Spanish. 

The last paragraph among this collection of Irving’s papers it has been 
impossible to identify. It outlines a moral tale which concerns itself 
with the intervention of supernatural beings in mundane affairs,—an 
“ejemplo,” as Ferndn called this type of story. This particular “ejemplo” 


® Now in the possession of the family of Fernén Caballero. 

% The theme of the injured person extending pardon to a criminal and keeping silent 
about the crime is a favorite one with Fern4n Caballero. It occurs in “Callar en vida y 
perdonar en la muerte” (Obras completas, 1x, 367-419), “Simon Verde”’ (Ibid., vt, 1-127, 
“Vulgaridad y nobleza” (Ibid., vit, 217-323), as well as in La familia de Alvareda. 
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seems to have been preserved only in Irving’s notes, which, in this in- 
stance, are so sketchy that the meaning of the story is not clear: 


people 
The In church Dos Hermanas for some 


time were alarmed by the ringing of 
the church bell at for mass at mid- 
night—no one—was known to ring 

the bell—yet every night it sounded 
guards were placed at the church door 
but the same thing thing happened. 
—A soldier was one time at the priests 
—a Fanfaron. Swore he’d go to mass at 
midnight—priest remonstrated—He 


persisted*—Went in & watched 
—saw sacristan come out & ring 
the bell—priest officiated and 

said mass. Soldier knelt & watched 
ceremony. When it ended the priest 
said Peace be with you & vanished. 
never since has the mass rung at 
midnight. 


The story immediately calls to mind numerous other “ejemplos”’ scat- 
tered through Fernén Caballero’s works in La familia de Alvareda, in 
“Las dos Gracias,” in “El Ex-voto,” and in La gaviota, but although it 
is plainly of the same category as these it is not identical with them. 

We have, then, in these notes of Washington Irving’s the record of the 
first exchange of intellectual interests between the famous American man 
of letters and the talented young Spanish marchioness. When their 
friendship was a few months older the marchioness showed Irving some 
of her manuscripts and received from him generous and encouraging 
praise. But of that there will be more to say at another time. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
New York University 
Yale University 


* Cf. e.g. Obras completas 1, 285-286; rx, 229-230; x1, 480-481; 11, 116, et al.—It is barely 
possible that Irving had this incident in mind when he wrote of the mysterious vesper 
bell in his story of the “Legend of the Engulphed Convent.” Cf. The Works of Washington 
Irving, ed. R. H. Stoddard (New York, n.d.), m1, 642. 





LXVII 
ZOLA’S LITERARY REPUTATION IN ENGLAND 


N A former article,' I traced the history of Balzac’s literary reputation 

in England as an example of the persistent change in the Victorian 
point of view toward moral and literary questions. In spite of the 
vitriolic attacks of critics and moralists and the general apprehension of 
the reading public, Balzac ultimately was accepted in England. In the 
thirties, ‘‘...a baser, meaner, filthier scoundrel never polluted soci- 
ety’’;? in the nineties, he is acclaimed one of those “‘divine spies, for whom 
the world has no secrets,” who finds “‘spirit everywhere,’”’ and who gives 
‘us so much life that we are almost overpowered by it.’ The fervor of the 
moralists in the nineties was no less than in the thirties, but the objects 
of their concern, and consequently their standards of judgment, had 
undergone radical modifications. 

In writing of Balzac, I suggested that one of the important literary 
causes of this shift in opinion is to be found in the constant appearance 
of new and more radical writings, especially French, which drew atten- 
tion to themselves and away from Balzac. Balzac’s reputation grew 
purer as that of the moderns grew darker. One after another, Baude- 
laire, Zola and other naturalists, and Ibsen replaced Balzac as offenders 
of Victorian society. Zola’s literary reputation in England illustrates 
the tone and temper of mid-Victorian esthetics and morals, and in- 
dicates, by comparison with Balzac’s, the change that had taken place 
between 1830 and 1880. The moral to be drawn from these studies is 
that Victorianism is not identical in the thirties, sixties, eighties, and 
nineties, and cannot be used in describing the period as a whole. 

The English hostility to naturalism came from two widely disparate 
groups. One, including such names as Andrew Lang, Henry James, 
Robert Lewis Stevenson, George Moore, John Addington Symonds, 
George Meredith, Oscar Wilde, Arthur Sy-ions, and Havelock Ellis, 
disagreed, completely or partially, on esthetic and philosophic grounds. 
‘The other, including the critical journals, the censorship, the newspapers, 
the ministry, and the layman, protested on moral grounds. The opposi- 
tion of the latter group to naturalism reached its climax in the attack 
on Zola and in the trial of the publisher Henry Vizetelly. 

At the time of the trial, Vizetelly was over sixty years of age and had 
had a distinguished career as typographer, journalist, publisher, and pa- 
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1 PMLA, xivu, 1150-7. 
* “French Novels,” Quarterly Review (April, 1836), Lv1, 69. 
* “Balzac,” Fortnightly Review (May 1, 1899), txx1, 745. 
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tron of the arts. Thackeray contributed to his Pictorial Times. He was 
the first to introduce Poe’s tales into England, the first to publish Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and did much to popularize Longfellow with the English 
public. As a result of his long residence in France, he was thoroughly 
familiar with modern French literature and at one time published, in 
cheap editions, a series of translations of novels in high repute in 
France—works by Daudet, Flaubert, Theuriet, About, Malot, Cher- 
buliez, George Sand, Mérimée, and others. The English public was in- 
different to these translations, which were consequently dropped; but a 
series of Gaboriau’s sensational detective stories found ready sale. 

In 1885, Vizetelly prepared to issue translations of the novels of Zola. 
Before this date, only one translation had appeared in England, although 
a number of unsympathetic criticisms based on the French originals had 
appeared in various journals. Swinburne’s attack on L’Assommoir is the 
earliest criticism of a distinctly controversial nature and indicates the 
fury Zola’s works were capable of arousing in even in a perceptive critic. 
From 1876 to 1877, La République des Lettres had published installments 
of L’Assommoir. Swinburne’s name appeared on the cover of one of the 
editions, but nothing of his was printed. Hugo had published a poem in 
the preceding issue. Shortly after, the publication of Zola’s novel was 
suspended. Swinburne, in a letter to the Athenaeum, asserted that either 
Hugo had ordered this suspension or that the editors realized the im- 


propriety of having Zola cheek by jowl with Hugo. He divided Zola’s 
work into two equally horrible and loathesome classes :‘ 


passages as deal with physical matters which might have almost turned the 
stomach of Dean Swift, . . . [and] details of brutality and atrocity practiced on 
a little girl, as would necessitate the interpolation of such a line as follows in the 
police report of any and every newspaper in London: “The further details given 
in support of the charge of cruelty were too revolting for publication in our 
columns.” 


Swinburne reported that one magazine had told Zola aptly “‘to drive his 
pigs to some other market.”’ He himself could see no excuse for such a 
work except as a medical treatise, and, therefore, washed his hands for- 
ever of the entire subject, hoping to cleanse his memory of the book and 
happy that no line of his poetry had ever appeared in the magazine that 
published L’Assommoir. 

This novel had reached its forty-eighth edition in France, but not been 
translated into English, when the next important criticism was written.’ 


4 “Note on a Question of the Hour,” Athenaeum (June 16, 1877), pp. 767-768. 
5 H. Schiitz Wilson, “L’Assommoir,” Gentlemen’s Magazine (December, 1878), xx, 745. 
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1142 Zola’s Literary Reputation in England 


M. Zola frequently revolts us by his unvarnished allusions to things which lie 
outside the pale of modest decency. There is, however, it must be remembered, 
in justice to him, a vast difference in their treatment of man as an animal be- 
tween French and English writers. English authors will not leave a celestial bed 
to prey on garbage. French writers sometimes do not shun even ordure. French 
literature knows but little reticence in the mention of such things. English writers 
avoid, with the reticence of fine shame, all allusion to the ignobler needs and 
functions of the body. 


In 1878, Saintsbury referred to Zola’s realism as “‘grossiére étiquette”’ ;6 
in 1879, a dramatized version of L’Assommoir given at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, was duly watered for a fastidious public;’ in 1890, 
Lilly attacked Zola’s works as a “cheap effort of the photographic art.’”® 
Lang’s lengthy and considered review of Zola appeared two years later, 
and was the only serious study to be made in England before 1885, the 
first year of the Vizetelly translations. Lang noticed the tremendous 
popularity of Zola in Russia, Italy, Denmark, Norway, and Germany, 
and his comparative neglect in England.® 
The cause of our isolation is only too obvious. Our unfortunate Puritanism, alas! 
prevents us from understanding M. Zola and the joys of “naturalisme.” 


It is evident, wrote Lang, with prophetic insight into the next ten years, 
that the English public will never take with pleasure to this author. He 
admits that Zola has courage, is a conscientious workman, and that at 
times he creates scenes of great beauty. On the other hand, his attitude 
toward life is impersonal, unsympathetic, and as cold as that of a vivi- 
sectionist; his literary judgments are faulty, his knowledge of literature 
scant, and his lack of humor absolute. Of Zola’s first work, Thérése 
Raquin, Lang wrote:!® 

[he] has deliberately chosen the meanest characters, the most repulsive environ- 
ment which his memory or his imagination could suggest . . . [and] has almost 
exhausted the dictionary in the effort to find words unpleasant enough for the 
unpleasant place he has to describe. 


Lang objected to Swinburne’s condemnation of L’Assommoir which he 
considered dreadful, but not immoral. Nana, however, says Lang: 


appeals to the basest curiosities. It cannot be called an alluring description of 
vice, but it does gloat on, and sows broadcast, the knowledge of secret and 


* Reprinted in Collected Papers and Essays of George Saintsbury 1924), rv, 25. 

7 “The Comédie Francaise et M. Zola,” Genilemen’s Magazine (July, 1879), xx1m, 60-73. 
—See also “Literary Bohemians,” Blackwoods (Jan., 1883), cxxxm, 116-126. 

8 “The Age of Balzac,” Contemporary Review (June, 1880), xxxvu, 1004-1045. . 

9 “Fmile Zola,” Fortnightly Review (April, 1882), xxxvm, 439 et seg. Ibid. ™ Ibid. . 
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nameless iniquities. Literature and science alike refuse to acknowledge this last 
unclean fruit of the tree of Rougon-Macquart. 


But Lang’s criticism is a model of restraint in comparison with that pub- 
lished in the Scottish Review the following year." 

It may be questioned whether the author lays the greater stress upon the repre- 
sentation of foul animalism or upon that of an almost utter absence of any senti- 
ment of honour, honesty, or self-respect. By the inculpated class itself the work 
was greeted with screams of horror at its impropriety. It is certainly coarse al- 
most beyond expression, and contains one description in particular which should 
never have been written by man born of woman... 


Such was the situation in England when Vizetelly published Nana 
and L’Assommoir in 1885. This same year he brought out works by Tol- 
stoy, Dostoevsky, and, a little later, Gogol and Lermontoff. The Zola 
novels were in wide demand and were followed by other translations. An 
outburst of hostile criticism greeted each as it came from the press. 

W. S. Lilly opened the assault with a review much more comprehen- 
sive than the one he had written in 1880. He felt about the dramatized 
Nana what Dr. Johnson had felt about Sheridan: “Why, sir, Sherry is 
dull; but it must have taken him a great deal of trouble to become what 
we now see him—such an excess of stupidity is not in nature.” Lilly’s 
chief objection, however, is philosophic. He points out that all great 
artists—Homer, Phidias, Goethe—interpreted nature. The older natural- 


ism, however, is poetic and moral; the modern naturalism is exclusively 
scientific, materialistic, and atheistic." 


... from the very dawn of the intellectual development of our race until the 
middle of the last century, men had looked upon external nature as a veil, a 
parable, a sacrament. The conviction that behind the world of form, of colour, 
of extension there is a reality of which phenomena are the shadows was the life 
of the Old Naturalism. And the function of art was conceived of as being the 
union of spiritual and material symbol. 


The ‘New Naturalism,” he says." 


eliminates from men all but the ape and the tiger. It leaves him nothing but the 
“béte humaine”... The issue of the Naturalistic Evolution is the banishing 
from life of all that gives it glory and honour: the victory of fact over principle, 
of mechanism over imagination, of appetities, dignified as rights, over duties, 
of sensation over intellect, of the belly over the heart, of fatalism over moral 
freedom, of brute force over justice, in a word, of matter over mind. 


The true mission of art, Lilly concludes, is not to confound nature with 
science, but rather, in the midst of the sordid and ugly, to present the 


12 “Zola’s Parisian Middle Classes,” Scottish Review (Sept., 1883), xxxv, 301. 
13 “The New Naturalism,” Fortnightly Review (Aug., 1885), xu1v, 241. M4 Tbid, 
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image of a fairer world. Schopenhauer and Pope recognized this principle 
as did George Eliot when she wrote:® 

We are bound to reticence, most of all by that reverence for the highest efforts 
of our common nature, which commands us to bury its lowest fatalities, its 
invincible remnants of the brute, its most agonizing struggles with temptation, 
in unbroken silence. 


But Zola’ 

has supplied the most pregnant illustration to me in literature that “the visible 
when it rests not upon the invisible becomes the bestial.” [In Nana] there is 
not a vestige of the “beau ideal.” Blank and crude materialism, the trivial, the 
foul, the base of animal life, is the staple of the book from beginning to end. 


The Nineteenth Century in 1886 joined in the attack,!” and Tennyson, 
despairing of the younger generation, published “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.”’ The year 1888 marked the climax of the Zola controversy. 
In 1887, Zola finished La Terre. George Moore made arrangements with 
the author to sell the British rights to Vizetelly. When the proofs ar- 
rived, Ernest Vizetelly, the son, was struck by the boldness of the story, 
and, as with the earlier novels, realized that the book could not be pub- 
lished unexpurgated. Excisions were accordingly made. By the close of 
the year the original manuscript was published in Paris and was met with 
a storm of protest. A rumor was started that all foreign translations had 
been stopped. The Vizetelly firm proceeded cautiously. The novel was 
carefully read and materially altered for the English public, but the storm 
about to break had for months been gathering a momentum that could 
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aot be forestalled. 

A word might be said here about W. T. Stead, who led the attack on 
Zola and Vizetelly. By temperament a reformer, he had been greatly 
concerned over the disreputable moral life of Victorian society. He had 
opposed the Contagious Diseases Acts which he felt were harmful to 
woman’s place in the social order. Invited by John Morley to become co- 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, he had hesitated to accept because of 
what he felt to be the wicked influence of London newspaper life.'* 
He accepted the invitation, but resolved never to enter the misleading club- 
atmosphere which makes London papers so tranquilly heartless and hopeless; 
he would pass his life with his associates at his office, and with his wife and chil- 
dren at his home. 

% Tbid., p. 243. 6 Thid., p. 246. 

17 “Gustave Flaubert and George Sand,” Nineteenth Century (Nov., 1886), xx, 694-704. 
—See also “Disease in Fiction,” op. cit., p. 590, for a discussion of the relation of science 
to religion. 

18 Waugh, William T. Stead (Women’s Temperance Publication Association, Chicago, 
1886), p. 14. 
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In 1885, he published “The Maiden Tribute of Babylon.” Against the 
advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and other 
notables, Stead had visited the brothels of the city. His pamphlet was a 
vivid account of the iniquities he had witnessed. Before the pamphlet 
had left the printer, the office was stormed by a mob attempting to se- 
cure copies. The newspapers protested against the indecencies set forth 
and a committee was formed to investigate. George Moore wrote:!® 

For more than a week, until ‘““The Daily Telegraph” took the matter in hand, 
the sale of “The Maiden Tribute” converted London into a pandemonium. None 
who lived in the vicinity of the Strand at that time will forget the shouting of the 
vendors of the obscenity—often children only twelve years of age. 


For outraging the public with lurid pictures of indecency, Stead was sent 
to prison for a short time, but the movement was carried on by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Association, headed by a Protestant fanatic named Ken- 
sit. This organization pounced upon La Terre, and the Vizetelly firm was 
indicted for trafficking in pornographic literature.”° 

The question was brought before the House of Commons by a Samuel 
Smith, who accused Vizetelly of being the “chief culprit in the spread of 
pernicious literature,” and who said of Zola’s works that “‘nothing more 
diabolical had ever been written by the pen of man; they were only fit 
for swine, and those who read them must turn their minds into cess- 
pools.’ The House refused to institute proceedings, but recommended 
that the law against obscene publications should be rigorously enforced. 
The newspapers, however, endorsed the prosecution.” 
The vigilant “Guardian” of the Church of England availed itself of the occasion 
to thunder aginst Sir Richard Burton and his “Arabian Nights’; ‘“The Tablet” 
of the Roman Catholics jesuitically signified its approval of the agitation, be- 
cause Zola’s whole tendency was “suspected” (!) to be immoral; the conscientious 
Nonconformist journals . . . said ditto to everything Smith said. Some righteous 
contributor to “The Globe” wrote of Zola’s books that they were characterized 
by “‘dangerous lubricity,” that they “Sarped the foundations of manhood and 
womanhood, not only destroyed innocence, but corroded the moral nature.” 
“The Birmingham Daily Mail’ declared that Zola “simply wallowed in immo- 


19 “New Censorship in Literature,” New York Herald. London edition: July 28, 1899.— 
See also Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsenism (Scott: London, 1891), “The Womanly Woman,” 


pp. 242-300. 


2 The vice squad included in its prosecutions Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and Salammbo, 
Goncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux and Renée Mauperin, Gautier’s Mile. de Maupin, Murger’s 
Vie de Bohéme, Maupassant’s Bel-Ami and Une Vie, Daudet’s Sappho, Bourget’s Crime 
d’Amour and Cruelle Enigme, in fact, most of the outstanding works of the naturalist 
group. Some anonymous individuals declared the Mermaid Series of Old English Dramatists, 
thirteen volumes of which were published by Vizetelly, unfit for publication. 

% E. Vizetelly, Emile Zola (1904), pp. 242-300. % Ibid., pp. 267-268. 
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rality.” “The Whitehall Review” openly clamoured for the prosecution of his 
publisher. “The Weekly Dispatch” impudently inquired “If Mr. Vizetelly gives 
us Zola, why does he pick “‘La Terre” and if Daudet, why pick “Sappho’’? .. . 
A few newspapers wrapped themselves in their dignity and said nothing; and afew 
remained fairly cool and sensible; in “The Standard,” “The Scottish Leader,” 
“The Scotsman,” “The Radical Leader,” ‘The Bradford Observer,” ‘The 
Country Gentleman,” “Picadilly,” ‘The Newcastle Chronicle,” and “The 
Western Daily Express,” ... the writer .. . after examining some hundreds of 
extracts... finds little that is not mendacious or steeped in religious bigotry, 
puritanical prudery, or gross ignorance. 


Vizetelly was again hailed into court and was prosecuted by Mr. 
Asquith, later Lord Asquith, the chief basis of the charge being the pub- 
lication of La Terre, for which Zola three weeks earlier in France had re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honor. The government took up 
the prosecution at this point, and Vizetelly, by way of defense, wrote a 
letter to its various members as well as to the newspapers.” 


Sir:—As the Treasury, after a lapse of four years since the first appearance of the 
translations of M. Zola’s novels, has taken upon itself the prosecution instituted 
for the suppression of these books, I beg leave to submit to your notice some 
hundreds of Extracts, chiefly from the English classics, and to ask you if in the 
event of M. Zola’s novels being pronounced “obscene libels,” publishers will be 
allowed to continue issuing in their present form the plays of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher, Massinger, and other old dramatists, and the works of 
Defoe, Dryden, Swift, Prior, Sterne, Fielding, Smollet, and a score of other writ- 
ers—all containing passages far more objectionable than any that can be picked 
out from the Zola translations published by me. . . 


Vizetelly was convicted, fined, and placed on a year’s probation. The 
year following, the “National Vigilants’”’ again summoned him into 
court, on this occasion for publishing works by Flaubert, Bourget, and 
Maupassant. George Moore attacked the prosecution for their nefarious 
practices in securing evidence and for prosecuting innocent parties.™ 
Vizetelly, then sixty-nine years of age and suffering from a painful physi- 
cal ailment, was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment—a sentence 
that undoubtedly hastened his death a few years later.* 

Zola fared little better with the liberal journals and critics during 
these last years of the eighties. Saintsbury, for example, had long 


% Tbid., p. 271. % Toc. cit. 

* A petition, which finally secured his release, was signed by many notable persons such 
as Millais, John Gilbert, Harry Furniss, George du Maurier, Henry Morley, Geddes, 
Gosse, Garnett, Furnivall, Symonds, Leslie Stephen, Strachey, Ellis, Buchanan, Hardy, 
Moore, Hall Caine, Pinero, Archer, Olive Schreiner, William Sharp, H. D. Traill, and 
Arthur Symons. 
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championed modern and particularly French literature. In 1875, he 
wrote a long defense of Baudelaire, and in 1878 published sympathetic 
reviews of the work of Jules Sandeau, Cherbliez, Gautier, Charles de 
Bernard, and Flaubert. He praised Flaubert’s workmanship and style en- 
thusiastically, and, referring to the morality of Madame Bovary, ad- 
mitted frankly that it is: 


a repulsive book in more ways than one; but I should as soon think of calling a 
“Dance of Death” or a “Last Judgment” immoral, as applying that epithet to it. 


He referred to Zola, however, as ‘‘the dirt compeller,’”’ his works as ob- 
scene, and his methods of documentation as “wearisome nonsense.’”? 
Even Daudet and de Maupassant, gifted as they are, fail to break loose 
from certain forbidden subjects.”* 


Whether this world is the best of all possible worlds is a complicated religious and 
philosophical question. No doubt it has in it toothache, gout, bad wine, bad 
weather, bad poets, political charlatans, American cheese, popular preachers, 
“advanced thinkers,” spelling reformers, and many other evil beasts and evil 
things. But it is certainly not such a bad world as the Zolaists, with a monotonous 
and unimaginative unanimity make out. I have hinted before that the objection 
to the new French morality or immorality is not so much that it is immoral as 
that it is so utterly unamusing and unpleasant. 


Garnet Smith’s criticism, unlike that of many of the writers,?® rose 
above vituperation to serious philosophic discourse.*° 


Indeed, the French might take a lesson, both in literature and art, from the 
results of realism in the Italian and Flemish school of painting. In Italy, the art- 
ists were versatile men of aristocratic tendencies; their realism was always 
closely attached to the study of the antique—that is, to the study of ideal beauty. 
The consequence was, that crude realism is only to be seen in the pioneers like 
Massaccio, Andres del Cas-Tagno, Pisanello. But under the influence of tradition, 
each school gradually built up its canon of the beautiful, till those works were 
produced which are the wonder of the world. Notice the contrast in Flanders. . . 
Art there is narrow and democratic; the masters are specialists; . . . it is the early 
masters like Ian van Eyck who are the best; no subsequent improvements are 
made; the latter disciples either search deliberately for the ugly or, at most, for 
the trivial . . . In fact, the Flemish realists depicted man as so uninteresting, so 
degraded, so fear-ridden, that from every repulsion, the painters found their way 
into the open air; realism, as far as man was concerned, was flung aside, and the 
painting of nature, of landscape, sprang into existence. 


% Op. cit., p. 32. *7 Fortnightly Review (January, 1888), xtrx, 120-121. %8 Ibid. 

29 “The Literary Creed of Emile Zola,” Time (May, 1888), xv, 563; “M. Zola’s Idée 
Mére,” Universal Review (May, 1888), 1, 39; “Daudet,” Spectator (March 24, 1888), Lx1, 
417. % “Gustave Flaubert,” Gentlemen’s Magazine (July, 1888), xx1, 128. 
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Criticism in 1889 was no less bitter than during the preceding year 
The Spectator wrote that Zola had gazed so long on what he thought was 
a world festering with vice, on human beings who were monsters of 
depravity, on laws that were instruments of inconceivable iniquity, that 
all this had gradually become truth to him.*' The Contemporary Review 
quoted Tennyson as saying that the name of Zola is synonymous with 
sewage, and referred to Gladstone’s statement :* 


What gives me apprehension is the school of foul novelists that have arisen, and 
are, by all accounts, making their way. The French novel was never so bad a 
dissolvent as it is now of all that binds a people into a progressive nation. 


The magazine, in stating its own view, summed up the general opinion 
of the eighties :* 


The best protector of youth from those vices which cause immediate degeneracy 
is modest feeling and the instinctive shrinking from what is lewd. How can we 
expect the young to escape from spring blights if that beautiful and natural 
guard against them, the sense which calls the mantling blush to the cheek, is 
broken down by literature that is wantonly prurient. 


Public interest in the naturalist controversy waned during the nine- 
ties. Beginning with 1892, translations appeared annually to the close of 
the century, and were accepted, if not enthusiastically, at least with fewer 
reservations and less vituperation than had been the case in the eighties. 
By 1900, the naturalists were firmly established in the literary tradition. 
The few articles on Balzac, as we have seen,™ were of a highly apprecia- 
tive nature. Flaubert’s reputation grew by leaps and bounds. William 
Sharp compared his use of irony to that of Zschylus, Sophocles, Aristoph- 
anes, Lucian, Voltaire, Swift, Heine, and Mathew Arnold.® D. F. 
Hannigan thought him a greater artist than Scott,* and, finally, as a 
happy climax to a stormy career, he was enthusiastically, but carefully 
appraised by Ernest Newman. Explaining Flaubert’s pessimism and 
philosophical narrowness on the ground of his physical ailments, New- 
man concludes with a euology of his style.*” 


31 “M. Daudet’s Recollections,” Spectator (Sept., 1889), txm, 309. 

% “Emile Zola,” Contemporary Review (Jan., 1889), tv, 113. | % Ibid. 

* PMLA, xtvn, 1150-7. 

% “Life and Letters of Gustave Flaubert,” Academy (August 3, 1895), xivm1, 85.— 
Compare “M. Daudet’s Recollections,” Spectator (Sept., 1889), txu, 309; “Naturalism,” 
Westminster Review (Aug., 1889), cxxxmt, 185-190; “Gustave Flaubert and His Work,” 
Saturday Review (Oct. 5, 1889), pp. 378-379; and “Correspondence de Gustave Flaubert,” 
Athenaeum (Aug. 3, 1889), pp. 155-156. 

%* “Gustave Flaubert,” Westminster Review (Sept., 1895), cxtrv, 383-391. 

37 “Gustave Flaubert,” Fortnightly Review (Dec. 1, 1895), yxrv, 826. 
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It is on the side of his style that Flaubert’s masterpatience comes to its artistic 
consummation. His theory that for each mood, each aspect, each situation, there 
was one true expression, and one alone, could not fail to give to his style the 
closest precision and the greatest psychological veracity. But even more remark- 
able than the artistic appropriateness of his speech is the world of hidden things 
that it suggests. He can utter volumes in a word, and give you far-reaching vistas 
of thought or emotion in a single phrase; he can play upon the inner life with the 
magic of a musician, and evoke the most wonderful dream-shapes at the bidding 
of a word ...a simple sentence will take its echoing course through the inner 
chambers of the mind, and the barest transcript of immediate experience swells 
into the solemnity of oceanic distances. 


The literary reputation of the Goncourt brothers in England was 
not, at this time, widespread, and had little connection with the natural- 
ist controversy. Most of the journals disagreed with Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine that the Goncourts were uncritical and unselective.** Symons sum- 
marized the prevailing opinion.*® 
In order to arrive at their effects, they shrink from no sacrifice, from no excess; 
slang, neologism, forced construction, archaism, barbarous epithet, nothing 
comes amiss to them, so long as it tends to render a sensation. Their unique care 
is that the phrase should live, should palpitate, should be alert, exactly ex- 
pressive, super-subtle in expression .. . 


Of all the naturalists, Daudet was the most kindly received in England 
As early as 1877, English critics remarked on his resemblance to Dickens 
—a comparison subsequently often drawn.*® Whereas James found Zola 
ugly and unclean, the Goncourts morbid, peevish, and artificial, and 
Flaubert, hard, unrefined, and graceless, he was charmed with Daudet 
“so nervous, fresh, and young” and endowed with a feeling for the real 
that was always tempered with a sense for the beautiful.“' Exceptance to 
Sappho was taken by many critics, one of whom asked why Daudet 
did not stand by his original work “tempered by the sunshine of his own 
Provencal nature, and leave the moral crétins of Paris to themselves— 
and to M. Zola?’ 


88 “The Goncourts,” Macmillan'’s Magazine (Oct., 1897), txxv1, 413-423. Comp. “The 
Académie des Goncourts,” Academy (June 19, 1897), tr, 635; “Goncourts vs. Realism,” 
Spectator (July 25, 1896), xxvir, 110; “Edmund de Goncourt,” Fortnightly Review (Sept., 
1896), Lxv1, 333-350; “Edmond and Jules de Goncourt,” Academy (Dec., 1894), xiv1, 504. 

89 Reprinted in The Symbolist M: t in Literature (Dutton: 1919), p. 133. 

40 “An Author of the Day. Alphonse Daudet,” London Society (Oct., 1882), xtv1, 374- 
387.—Compare “M. Daudet on Himself,” Saturday Review (Jan. 28, 1882), pp. 109-110. 

4t Reprinted in Partial Portraits (Macmillan, London, 1899), p. 225. 

“Numa Roumestan,” Spectator (Sept. 13, 1884), tvrr, 1209. See also “French Puri- 
tans,” Spectator (July 21, 1883), rv1, 367; “L’Evangéliste by A. Daudet,” Scottish Review 
(May, 1883), xxv, 186; “M. Daudet’s Recollections,” Spectator (Sept. 7, 1889), txm, 
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Guy de Maupassant was less fortunate than Daudet at the hands of 

the English critics who, for the most part, found his work cold, pessi- 
mistic, materialistic, and, in general, uncongenial to English taste. The 
criticism ranged in quality from the vituperative to the scholarly. The 
latter is represented by Saintsbury’s appraisement which recognizes 
Maupassant’s bitterness and pessimism, but finds more than enough 
merits, such as his honesty and his careful workmanship, to counteract 
his defects.“ The former type of criticism, by far the most characteristic, 
is summed up in an article in Temple Bar.“ 
Maupassant lived in a world of his own creation, apart from humanity; and the 
contemplation of the baseness and stupidity of the beings that he chose to 
people it with finally drove him mad . . . Worse than beasts. . . Of all animals, 
the human is the most detestable . . . He saw only the cruelty, the bestiality, 
above all, the ineffable stupidity of mankind. We hardly find one man or woman 
in his books who illustrates the nobler side of life . . . Thus it is that Maupassant 
is fatally excluded from the company of the greatest . . . but he will, I think, 
always be read by the lovers of consummate style, and of keen insight into the 
very dustry chambers of the heart. 


In spite of the censors, and in spite of hostile, at times, vicious criti- 
cism, Zola’s works continued to be translated throughout the nineties, 
and by the end of the decade he had passed into the tradition of letters. 
In 1893, Zola visited England. The Spectator commented on the ironic 
fact that a country which punishes a writer’s publisher and a press that 
constantly attacks his works should unite to give him a reception worthy 
of some master who had been taken to the heart of the English nation.“ 
The Westminister Review observed that while Zola was enjoying a gener- 





304-305; “The Struggle for Life,” Saturday Review (Sept. 27, 1890), xx, 372-373; “Pari- 
sian Darwinism,” Westminster Review (Feb., 1890), cxxxt1, 163-173; “Trente Ans de 
Paris,” Nineteenth Century (Aug., 1890), pp. 248-250; ““Daudet,” Saturday Review (Jan. 9, 
1897), txxxu1, 43-44; ‘Alphonse Daudet,” Saturday Review (Dec. 25, 1897), txxxu, 
739; “Alphonse Daudet,’’ Academy (Dec. 25, 1897), tur, 575-576; “Alphonse Daudet,”? 
Contemporary Review (Feb., 1898), txxim, 182-193; ““Daudet,” Fortnightly Review (June, 
1898), rxtx, 943; “Alphonse Daudet,”? Macmillan’s Magazine (July, 1898), txxvin, 
175-183; “Alphonse Daudet in Private Life,”” Pall Mall Magazine (Nov., 1898), xv1, 293- 
301; “‘Daudet,”? Living Age (Jan., 1898), ccxvi, 278; “Doctor Daudet,” Academy (June 
3, 1899), tv1, 604; “The Early Years of Alphonse Daudet,” Temple Bar (Jan., 1899), 
Lxvi, 82-96; ‘‘The French Decadence,” Quarterly Review (April, 1892), ctxxtv, 479. 

# “Guy de Maupassant,” National Magazine (Aug., 1893), xx1, 817-827. 

“ “Guy de Maupassant,” Temple Bar (Dec., 1894), ctu, 498-505. See aiso “Guy de 
Maupassant,” Fortnightly Review (July, 1892), tv, 257; “Maupassant,” Spectator (July 
15, 1893), txx1, 77; ‘““The Love Letters of Guy de Maupassant,” Fortnightly Review (Sept. 
1, 1897), txvmt, 571-582; ‘The Finest Short Story,” Academy (July 29, 1899), tvi, 107. 

45 “A Delicious Celebrity,” Spectator (Sept. 30, 1893), txx1, 427. 
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ous reception the Bishop of Worcester was busily denouncing his work.“ 
The point of view expressed in 1890 in Belgravia persisted with many 
newspapers and journals throughout the decade.*’ 


Zola, especially in his later works, is merely an expositor of whatever is unclean 
and horrible. He appears to look upon an atrocious villain as a doctor looks on 
some horrible development of disease—with acute interest. He seems to take no 
interest in manly love or womanly devotion. All is dark with him; no light, no 
relief. The horrible odours of a moral cesspool seem to suit him; in fact, the more 
abominable it is, the more at home he appears to be. “Evil, be thou my God” 
seems to be his motto. 


George Moore, Vernon Lee, R. B. S. Hart, and Havelock Ellis repre- 
sent the more scholarly criticism of the nineties, and their judgments 
summarize, in many ways, the attitude of intelligent criticism today. 
By 1892, Moore had broken with the naturalists. He considered Zola too 
much of a journalist and not enough of an artist, and his art, if it can be 
called an art, that of a Cecrops rather than of a Phidias—an art of mass, 
rather than of selection.** Vernon Lee admits the horrors and indecencies 
portrayed by Zola, but finds his morality orthodox and humdrum.“ 


Such books as “Nana,” “Germinal,” and “Pot Bouille,” putting aside ‘‘La 
Terre,”’ must contain for an immense number of readers a large amount of bad 
example, and bad emotion . . . But is not life full of the same? Not to those per- 
haps who know life only on the surface; and not to those who, seeing more than 
the surface, would never be vividly impressed by its ugly sides: to such as these 
Zola may do harm without doing good. But to those who could not fail to learn 
elsewhere than in Zola’s novels many of the things with which they deal, to the 
only men and women who can be really just and helpful to their fellow-creatures, 
these books can do very little harm and may do very much good ... It is salu- 
tary to be horrified and sickened when the horror and the sickening make one 
look around, pause and reflect. 


Havelock Ellis’s essay on Zola is typical of the erudite, balanced, and 
sympathetic criticism that was to stamp his work as modern in the sense 
that it combined the most conclusive aspects of all that was known in 
contemporary science, esthetics, and ethics. He considered Zola a poor 


6 “Zola and His Work,” Westminster Review (Dec., 1893), cxi, 614. 

47 “Fugene Sue and Emile Zola,” Belgravia (Feb., 1890), Lxx1, 130. Comp. “Downfall 
of Zolaism,” Catholic World (June, 1895), Lx1, 357; “Emile Zola,” Westminster Review 
(Jan., 1895), cxiu1, 57; “Rome,” Westminster Review (Dec., 1896), cxtvt, 532; “M. Zola’s 
Paris,” Spectator (March 12, 1898), txxx, 378; “Zola,” Academy (March 12, 1898), tu 
297-298. 

48 “Ta Déb&cle,” Fortnightly Review (Aug. 1, 1892), vim, 204. 

49 “The Moral Teaching of Zola,”’ Coniemporary Review (Feb., 1893), tx, 213. Comp. 
“Zola’s Philosophy of Life,” Fortnightly Review (Aug., 1896), pp. 257-272. 
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psychologist, selected his material too exclusively from the material 
world—a world that inadequately represents human experience.*° 


Each volume of the Rougon-Macquart series is an orgy of material vision . . . 
Life only came to him as the sights, sounds, smells that reached his garret 
window. His soul seems to have been starved at the center and to have en- 


camped at the sensory periphery. 


Nevertheless, Ellis commends Zola for his courage and fearlessness in 
opening, in the face of an almost universal hostility, questions and as- 
pects of life which, like the taboos of other ages, must be opened if man 
is to proceed intelligently in his understanding of the world. 


It has henceforth become possible for other novelists to find inspiration where 
before they could never have turned, to touch life with a vigor and audacity of 
phrase which, without Zola’s example, they would have trembled to use while 
they still remain free to bring to their work the simplicity, precision and inner 
experience which he has never possessed. Zola has enlarged the field of the novel. 


The critics of the nineties were quick to recognize in Huysmans the 
development of naturalism into a deeper, more penetrating realism. But 
two of his works, En Route and The Cathedral, were translated into 
English before 1900. The reaction to his early, naturalistic works was 
one of intense hostility, but to his later, mystical writings one of wide- 
spread approval. The Saturday Review illustrates the general situation.” 


He began his literary career, nearly twenty years ago, as a realist, more unflinch- 
ingly absorbed in the ugliness of reality than even Zola himself. ‘Marthe: 
Histoire d’une File,” ... is one of the most brutal books ever written. “Les 
Sceurs Vatard” and “En Ménage,” which followed, are both sordid studies in 
the most sordid side of life; ... The end of “En Ménage’’ leaves us with... 
despairing resignation .. . In ‘A Rebours” the realist has outgrown the creeds 
and methods of realism, and we have an astonishing picture of the artificial para- 
dise in which a perverse imagination can isolate itself in the midst of all the 
healthy and intolerable commonplaces of contemporary existence. The book is 
the one real, the one quinessential, book which has been produced by the liter- 
ature vaguely called decadent... 


Arthur Symons traced this spiritual evolution to its completion.® 


Nothing is changed in him and yet all is changed. The disgust of the world 
deepens through L’Ob/at, which is the last stage but one in the pilgrimage which 
begins with En Route. It seeks an escape in poring, with a dreadful diligence, 


80 “Zola: The Man and His Work,” Savoy (Jan., 1896), 1, 74. » 51 bid. 

& “Mf. Huysmans as a Mystic,” Saturday Review (March 9, 1895), txxtx, 312-313. 

5 Reprinted in The Symbolist Movement in Literature (Dutton, N. Y., 1919), pp. 278- 
279.—See also “Whither?” Saturday Review (Aug. 8, 1896), Lxxxm, 139; “Joris Karl 
Hysmans,” Fortnightly Review (March, 1897), txvm, 409-424; “Huysmans,” Academy 
(Feb. 19, 1898), tr, 196 and (Oct. 22, 1898), tv, 126. 
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over a saint’s recorded miracles, in the life of Saint Lydwine de Schiedam, which 
is medieval in its precise acceptance of every horrible detail of the story. Les 
Foules de Lourdes has the same minute attentiveness to horror, but with a new 
pity in it, and a way of giving thanks to the Virgin, which is in Huysmans yet 
another escape from his disgust of the world. But it is in the great chapter on 
Satan as the creator of ugliness that his work seems to end where it had begun, 
in the service of art, now come from a great way off to join itself with the service 
of God. And the whole soul of Huysmans characterizes itself in the turn of a 
single phrase there: that “art is the only clean thing on earth, except holiness.” 


The discussion of Huysman’s novels brings the naturalist controversy, 
so far as Victorian society was concerned, to a close. At the beginning of 
the nineties, the main storm had passed over: naturalistic novels con- 
stantly appeared in translation; essays by liberal and sympathetic 
critics softened the hostility of a formerly indignant public; Ibsen, and 
the questions raised by his plays, now attracted controversialists; jour- 
nals such as the Parade, the Quarto, the Chameleon, the Evergreen, the 
Rose Leaf, and the Yellow Book began to champion a new esthetic 
creed; and, finally, the influence of naturalism blended with new psycho- 
logical concepts to turn the novel in the direction of Freudianism. 
Hostilities, however, did not entirely cease. The Quarterly Review, which 
for almost a century had fought against all encroachments on the tradi- 
tions, continued in the nineties to charge Balzac with materialism, 
animalism, and atheism, and as being the founder of the movement that 
culminated in Zola’s ‘“chamber of horrors.’’ Flaubert was described as a 
dilettante and nihilist. Baudelaire’s poetry was likened to “toad stools.” 
Zola, the Goncourts, and de Maupassant produced a “‘literature of an ex- 
hausted race,” and the whole period in which they lived was one of 
putrescence.* By 1900, however, Balzac, Baudelaire, the Goncourts, 
Daudet, Flaubert, Maupassant, Huysmans, even Zola, had found a 
large audience of sympathetic readers, and the public at large was ready 
to tolerate much more freedom in literary expression than in 1850. Cer- 
tainly by this date it was obvious that the activities of the National 
Vigilants and the warnings thundered from the pulpit and press had ac- 
complished nothing ultimately in attempting to stop the inroads of an 
allegedly wanton and prurient literature—a literature that brought “the 
mantling blush to the maiden cheek.” 

CLARENCE R. DECKER 

University of Kansas City 


& “Realism and Decadence in French Literature,” Quarterly Review (July, 1890), 
cLxxt, 57-91. See also ““The Modern French Novel,” op. cit., pp. 69-76; “English Realism 
and Romance,” Quarterly Review (Oct., 1891), c-xxim, 468-495; and “The French Deca- 
dence,” Quarterly Review (April, 1892), ctxxtv, 479-505. 





LXVIII 
PIERRE LASSERRE AS A LIBERAL 


T is not commonly known that Pierre Lasserre, author of the notorious 
Romantisme francais and long associated with Charles Maurras as 

leader of the dogmatic, authoritarian reaction against the romantic and 
liberal philosophies of the nineteenth century, died a liberal. That Las- 
serre in 1930 was on the threshold of a new life, that he was struggling 
desperately against time to bring forth the fruit of an intellect that had 
been slow in ripening, is a conclusion which may readily suggest itself 
to one who is familiar with the last stages of the critic’s thought. 

Lasserre, in common with the youth of his generation, was brought up 
on Taine and Renan. He was especially fond of the latter, and among the 
earliest of his publications is a review of a book concerning Renan! which 
leaves no doubt as to the liberal tendencies of the young Lasserre. It was 
this review that caught the eye of Louis Liard, then directeur del’ enseigne- 
ment supérieur, who forthwith granted him a two-year travelling fellow- 
ship to Germany, though not long before he had considered the gifted 
agrégé de philosophie unworthy of that distinction. 

On his return from Germany, Lasserre found France torn by what 
virtually amounted to civil war. Times of stress are scarcely conducive 
to liberalism. It is the rare intellectual who is not finally forced to take 
sides. Lasserre chose the party of reaction. Here the future biographer 
will have to pause. Why did Lasserre become an anti-dreyfusard?* From 
his own accounts we have every reason to believe that he spent two de- 
lightful years in Germany, that he learned German, became absorbed in 
German philosophy and acquired a lively appreciation of German music; 
yet could not those two years among the conquerors of 1870 have height- 
ened the national consciousness of one bred in the esprit de revanche? 
Maurice Martin du Gard, friend of his later years, hints at another 
reason that would tempt the psycho-analyst;* to wit, that Lasserre was 
temperamentally a liberal and a Romanticist; he had a warm heart and 
the soul of a poet; he loved music and even composed operas. At the 
same time, he might have felt the need of suppressing what his critical 
mind considered to be detrimental to the severe philosophical discipline 


1 Ernest Renan. Essai de biographie psychologique, by Gabriel Séailles (Paris, 1894). The 
review appeared in La Revue Philosophique(Dec., 1895). Reprinted under the title “L’idée 
d’humanité” in Mes Routes (1924). 

* Maurice Martin du Gard, in an essay on Lasserre that appeared in V érités du Moment 
(Paris, 1928), p. 95, writes: “Dreyfusard quant a la stricte question judiciaire, i] est anti- 
dreyfusard sur les questions générales qui se greffent monstrueusement sur |’affaire.’’ Such 
a distinction is beside the point, if not downright absurd. 3 Ibid., p. 97. 
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that he wished to follow. Perhaps he seized upon this crisis as an occasion 
to tear himself loose from the demon within him. Curiously enough, one 
of the last things that Lasserre wrote was a short essay entitled “La 
Philosophie de |’Affaire Dreyfus.’* Back in the fold of liberalism, he 
could examine the affair dispassionately and consider the storm it raised 
with a clear eye. His concluding lines are appropriate at this point: 
Mais pourquoi ce cas particulier, si aisé 4 résoudre en droit, avait-il soulevé dans 
l’opinion cette immense dispute philosophique? Voila ce que nous ne pourrions 
apprendre que d’un bon tableau de |’état des choses et des esprits en France 
dans les années qui ont précédé l’affaire Dreyfus. 


Perhaps we must wait for that definitive analysis of the general state 
of mind in France at the time before going into Lasserre’s own case. 

The Dreyfus affair marked a turning point in the young philosopher’s 
career. In 1898 he entered the area with La Morale de Nietzsche, vigorous 
attack on the forces of anarchy which he believed were threatening the 
intellectual life of the nation. In 1907 appeared his Romantisme frangais, 
spirited denunciation of the philosophy of Romanticism and undoubtedly 
a great piece of polemical writing. Originally submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation, it provoked endless discussions and battles, beginning with 
the public soutenance at the Sorbonne when he defended it against a 
hostile committee of examiners. Soon he joined the Action frangaise as 
literary critic, where he worked with Maurras until 1914. 

Here again the future historian of Lasserre’s intellectual progress must 
pause. In 1914, Lasserre’s active collaboration with the Action francaise 
ceased. M. Martin du Gard explains it very simply: “En 1914 il devait 
abandonner toute collaboration 4 l’ Action francaise, la période de crise 
pendant laquelle ses idées l’avaient attaché, étant révolue.’’ Could it 
have been as simple as that? On the one hand, it seems strange that he 
should abandon an organ of militant, reactionary nationalism at the 
moment when the very existence of France was seriously threatened, let 
alone her “intellectual security’; on the other hand, Lasserre’s return 
to liberalism was no sudden event, but rather a slow process which had 
only begun to make itself known in 1914. An incident that occurred 
about this time may throw some light on the matter. A series of lectures 
on Renan that Lasserre had given under the auspices of the Action 
francaise was widely acclaimed by his colleagues, for he had disposed of 
Renan as a humorist and had considered him “‘un amuseur un peu auda- 
cieux et intempestif.”* Upon deciding to print the lectures, Lasserre had 
misgivings. Perhaps he had not done justice to his subject, perhaps he 


4 Les Nouvelles Liitéraires (June 21, 1930). 5 Op. cit., p. 99. 
6 Cited by M. Martin du Gard, of. cit., p. 101. 
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had not been thorough enough in his analysis of one of the greatest figures 
of the past century. When the proofs came, he began to make correc- 
tions, but there seemed to be no end to them. The more he considered 
the matter, and the more he re-read Renan, the more convinced he be- 
came that his book needed complete revision. Finally he decided to with- 
draw the volume from press, though he had to pay the publisher not 
to print the book. Then he went to work on Renan, and it was not until 
1924 that the first volume of La Jeunesse de Renan appeared. By that 
time, a new Lasserre had come into being. Thus, oddly enough, it seems 
that Renan had converted Lasserre. Even M. Martin du Gard agrees 
that “cet essai de biographie psychologique de Renan était comme une 
libération personnelle.”’ Remembering Lasserre’s youthful admiration 
for Renan, is not this of some significance in explaining the second turn- 
ing point in his intellectual development? 

Lasserre himself liked to think that no crisis or sudden revolution in 
his thinking had taken place since his days with the Action francaise. 
In a preface to Faust en France et autres études (1928) he says:* 

Il serait anormal qu’au cours de trente 4 quarante années d’études et de travaux, 
je ne me sois pas plus ou moins profondément transformé. Un esprit qui étudie et 
produit sans se transformer a quelque chose de mort en lui. Mais je n’ai connu 
pendant ce temps aucun brusque changement de direction, rencontré aucun 


s 


chemin de Damas. J’espére seulement avoir progressé, m’étre élargi et accru. 


One can hardly deny the fundamental truth of that statement, nor, at 
the same time, fail to believe that this slow transformation took place 
under the benign spell of Renan. Slowly and discretely he withdrew from 
the group with whom he had been associated. During the dark days of 
1916, an article of his, “Le Germanisme et l’esprit humain,”’ which ap- 
peared in Ja Revue Bleu,® and which re-read today seems scarcely pala- 
table, shocked many of his followers because it was too favorable to 
Germany. He had simply tried to base his criticism on fact rather than on 
passion. In 1921, commenting on the same problem, though still mili- 
tantly opposed to what he called “le germanisme,’’ he was able to warn 
against the paralyzing effects of intellectual chauvinism:'® 


Prenons garde a ne pas laisser s’établir chez nous, sous le couvert d’une piété 
sacrée envers notre passé et nos traditions, un régime de timidité intellectuelle. 


By 1924 we notice distinct progress towards liberalism." He was now 
working on the second volume of La Jeunesse de Renan. He could view 


7 Op. cit., p. 101. *P.v. 
* Reprinted in Cinquante Ans de Pensée Francaise (Paris, 1922). 10 Tbid., p. iii. 
1 Before the end of 1921, for example, he had altogether stopped writing for La Revue 
Universelle. 
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the Romanticism that he had so lustily condemned with a certain amount 
of detachment and with the serenity of a mature mind. In Mes Routes, 
published that same year, he regrets having spoken of Victor Cousin as 
“une 4me trop commune.””” He finds Léon Daudet’s Le Stupide XIX* 
siécle entirely unconvincing.'* In his work on Renan he had made a thor- 
ough study of the Breton Celts and their contributions to French cul- 
ture. This naturally affected many of his ideas concerning the Germanic 
influences on French Romanticism. Indeed, his long communion with 
Renan and his growing liberalism greatly modified his attitude toward 
“le germanisme.”’ In his youth, Goethe’s Faust had been his Bible. He 
had absorbed freely of the philosophies of Kant and Hegel. Toward the 
very end of his life, he regained a good deal of his admiration for the 
German classics. We even find him harboring the thought of a new 
Humanism, to be brought about by a synthesis of the Germanic and 
Latin cultures. “‘{[I] faut] se consacrer,’”’ he wrote to a friend, “A pré- 
parer l’enfantement d’un esprit nouveau par l’union du germanisme et 
de la latinité, mais ceci sur le plus haut plan critique et en dehors des 
sentimentalités politiques.’ This is indeed a new Lasserre ! 

Curiously enough, even to the very end, Lasserre refused to admit that 
any grave inconsistency existed between his new point of view and that 
of the thesis he had so ardently defended at the Sorbonne. Was it a cer- 
tain stubborn pride that prompted him to write as late as 1927'* that he 
had attacked only certain manifestations of that vast, complex move- 
ment known as Romanticism, and that he had by no means condemned 
the entire movement? This in spite of the fact that the general implica- 
tions of Le Romantisme francais were all but too clear, that its tone of 
violent abuse, its uncompromising dogmatism and polemical purpose 
could not be misleading; this too in spite of the fact that he was con- 
stantly reversing judgments on which he had been most decided in 
1907? The writer remembers particularly hearing him say concerning 
Victor Cousin, that archpriest of Romanticism:"? “Si Cousin avait poussé 
plus loin ses idées du cours de 1828, il est bien possible qu’il aurait trouvé 
quelque chose de plus grand ... ”’: then again, concerning the famous 


2 P, 171. 3 Pp. 95-96. 

4 Cited by M. Martin du Gard in Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Nov. 15, 1930). 

46 Lasserre had not, of course, foreseen the triumph of the Nazis. Had he lived to witness 
the destruction of everything that he identified with the true German spirit, he undoubt- 
edly would have been among the first to denounce Hitlerism. He might have pointed out, 
also, that a more liberal attitude by the French toward post-war Germany might have 
prevented its rise. 16 Cf. preface of Des Romantiques d Nous (Paris, 1927). 

17 This was in January, 1930, during the last course of lectures he delivered at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Pratiques. 
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course of 1828, “‘c’est l’ceuvre le plus sympathique et lisible de Cousin,” 
and concerning Taine’s famous attack on Cousin, ‘“Taine a attaqué un 
Cousin postérieur, il n’a pas connu le Cousin de 1828”; and again, refer- 
ring to Cousin’s philosophy, “L’eclectisme était légitime.’’ A comparison 
of these statements with the following lines taken from Le Romantisme 
frangais is convincing: 

Cependant les théories de Condorcet et de Mme de Staél sont des monuments 
de lucidité en comparaison de celle qu’exposait trés loguemment Victor Cousin 
dans son célébre Cours de 1828... 


and this after he had severely lambasted Condorcet and Mme de Staél. 
Farther on he calls him “l’incomparable jongleur,” and again, after cit- 
ing several passages from the Cours de 1828 he adds: “Cousin... as- 
servit et assouplit les grands moyens dialectiques 4 un certain art de ne 
rien dire.’”!* Needless to repeat that the Lasserre of 1930 and the Las- 
serre of 1907 are very obviously at odds and that in spite of his senti- 
mental attachment to a thesis that had cost him five years of strenuous 
labor, his new liberalism was incompatible with his former dogmatism. 

Two collections of essays and criticism, Des Romantiques @ Nous and 
Faust en France et autres études, published in 1927 and 1929, respectively, 
were stamped with the freshness of the critic’s new-found freedom. 
Hardly an essay in either volume that does not reveal a tolerant, sym- 
pathetic, humanistic and clear-visioned Lasserre. For example, in “Les 
origines du romantisme,” he takes M. Louis Reynaud to task for his 
dogmatism. Criticizing the latter’s Origines anglo-germaniques du roman- 
tisme, he says: “... on ne saurait ne pas voir ce qu’il y a de facheuse- 
ment exclusif et les touches fausses qu’y apporte l’esprit de systéme.’”® 
In another article, “Allons-nous vers un ‘nouveau moyen 4ge’?”’ he 
writes, concerning the intellectual disintegration with which the western 
world is now faced:?° 


Devant cette menace d’écrasement du spirituel par le matériel, il y a deux 
attitudes 4 prendre. L’attitude rétrograde dont Joseph de Maistre a donné en 
son temps l’exemple le plus illustre... L’attitude progressive, qui est tout 
opposée 4 celle-la... 


Lasserre chooses the latter course: “‘C’est dans cette voie, c’est au cours 
et au prix de ce travail que la partie spirituelle de l’homme se retrouvera. 

. ’’*t Then again, in “Le centenaire d’Ernest Renan,” he pays tribute 
to his great master and to one of his dominant characteristics :* 


18 Te Romantisme francais (Paris, 1919), pp. 446-450. 
19 Des Romantiques @ nous, p. 29. 2 Tbid., pp. 120-121. 1 Jhid., pp. 121-122. 
= Faust en France et autres études, p. 81. The essay was written in 1923. 
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...ce grand érudit a été |’Ame la plus humaine, et ce qu’il parait avoir eu de 
vacillant, 4 certains égards, tient 4 la délicatesse avec laquelle il participait aux 
sentiments les plus intimes et les plus chers de tous les esprits. 


We have seen how during the course of a dozen years or so Lasserre 
had slowly but unmistakeably drifted away from a hide-bound reaction- 
ary dogmatism to and out-and-out liberalism. In 1928 we find him pro- 
claiming aloud his new stand, and what is more, undertaking an intensive 
campaign against the enemies of French liberal thought. From June, 
1928, until June, 1930, he contributed some fifteen essays to Les Nouvel- 
les Littéraires, essays which represent the final stage in the development 
of Lasserre’s thought. The importance which he himself attached to 
these essays was great. Perhaps he knew as early as 1928 that he was 
suffering from an incurable malady. We know that in 1929 he did not 
feel sure of himself when he refused an invitation to lecture at the 
University of Buenos Aires in order to complete the third volume of 
La Jeunesse de Renan. During the academic year 1929-30 he was visibly 
ailing, being frequently unable to meet his class at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Pratiques. Before leaving for the Argentine in July, 1930, he had 
a premonition of the approaching end and asked a friend to have these 
essays published in book form in the event of his death. These essays thus 
may be considered as the last testament of the critic who wished to 
be remembered by posterity as a liberal. In the year following his death, 
they were collected in a book entitled Mise au point.” 

We need not insist that to the historian of Lasserre’s ideas, these es- 
says are indispensable documents. The first, printed in Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires on June 30, 1928, is significantly entitled “L’esprit libéral.” 
It is a bold manifesto by which Lasserre destroys any lingering doubts 
as to where he stands; it is also a declaration of independence by which 
he cuts himself completely loose from his former companions-in-arms. 
His first task is to answer the accusation made by the disciples of both 
Joseph de Maistre and Karl Marx that liberalism is only dilettantism in 
disguise and that it stands for intellectual cowardice. Lasserre replies by 
getting to the bottom of the critical methods of all extremists: 


C’est le procédé de polémique classique, mais trop commode, qui consiste 4 dis- 
créditer une idée, une forme de caractére ou maniére d’étre pour laquelle on a de 
l’antipathie, en la confondant avec ce qui n’en offre que la caricature et ne nous 
la montre que dans un état abaissé et dégénéré. 


It is a method that Lasserre easily recognizes, having used it himself to 
good advantage on many an occasion. Then he proceeds to the attack. 


* Paris, L’Artisan du Livre, 1931. 
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Liberalism means respect for truth rather than for authority. Nor is 
authority wholesome in matters of the intellect: ‘On ne commande pas 
a des esprits ... Les grands philosophes passent a la postérité par ce 
qu’ils inspirent, non certes par ce qu’ils dictent, et qui est comme inerte.’’ 
Finally, with the words, “Il est temps de réhabiliter le libéralisme,”’ 
he launches a vigorous plea in favor of a nobler and a more fertile ap- 
proach to the intellectual problems that confront us to-day: 
Le libéralisme n’est pas optimiste. Encore moins est-il pessimiste. I] accorde a 
la nature humaine une certaine confiance, car la lui refuser, ce serait se faire 
injure 4 soi-méme. II] ne professe pas la nécessité du progrés humain, mais sa 
possibilité. Il se défend d’accepter qu’aucun des grands efforts que l’élite humaine 
a faits jusqu’ici pour saisir le vrai, créer le beau, déterminer le bien, ait été perdu. 
Having thus declared himself, Lasserre sets out in the following articles 
to apply the principles of liberal criticism to some of the time honored 
questions of dispute among thinking Frenchmen. In “Les idées de 1789” 
(August 4, 1928) Lasserre shows himself singularly well disposed towards 
the dynamic forces that went to make up a revolution that he formerly 
considered a pure catastrophe. He realizes the necessity of that revolu- 
tion, the failure of the monarchy to attend to the vital reforms which 
alone could save it, and the fact that the principles of ’89 did not in them- 
selves constitute the Revolution, but simply climaxed a long period of 
social, political, industrial, and scientific progress. “Quand la Révolution 
éclata,” he writes, “la natior: francaise subissait depuis soixante ans une 
transformation interne des plus profondes.”’ The Revolution brought 
along with it certain excesses, he admits (formerly he saw nothing 
but excesses), but no reasonable person, he continues, can doubt the 
necessity of its fundamental reforms nor their genuine and lasting bene- 
fit. We know that the liberal attitude is best suited for a broad interpre- 
tation of history, and thus Lasserre’s historical generalizations are here 
as fundamentally sound as they were formerly grotesquely warped. 
His next article, “Musique et mouvement dans la prose”’ (October 20) 
has little interest for us here except that the critic reiterates the general 
purpose of his series. “Les articles que j’ai récemment publiés ici,” he 
reminds his readers, “ont une tendance commune qui est de soustraire 
la vie intellectuelle francaise 4 la domination des partis.’”” On November 
17, Les Nouvelles Littéraires carried an essay of his entitled ‘Hellénisme 
et christianisme,” which is not without significance because it shows us a 
Lasserre no longer hostile to any anti-rationalism that might be at 
variance with the Graeco-Roman tradition which he once thought was 
alone worthy of guiding French thought. Now he informs us that there 
was a need during the early centuries of the Christian era for what he 
calls “la lecon juive”’; that it still has a réle to play in the modern world: 
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. .. le probéme de la justice divine, celui des sanctions morales de la vie future, 
celui de la providence et des desseins célestes sur l’humanité . . . le juif violent et 
passionné ne pensait qu’a cela. . . L’ivresse judéo-chrétienne de l’absolu, de 
l’éternel et de l’infini était quelque chose de trés peu grec. 


Certainly, it was not Greek, yet it contained that vital spark which alone 
could rejuvenate the western world. This is the Lasserre who had spent 
long years with Renan, who had become infected with the tolerance, 
humanism, and historical understanding of his master. Lasserre now feels 
the strength and beauty of that “Judeo-Christian intoxication”; he 
speaks of it with sympathetic feeling as “igniting humanity” and again 
as an “exalted and passionate movement.” Is not Lasserre perilously 
close to Romanticism here? 

In “La mission de ‘l’esprit francais’ ”’ (January 26, 1929), Lasserre 
touches upon a disease which of late has been widely prevalent among 
the professional defenders of French culture. It is true that, like the good 
patriot that he was to the end of his days, he writes in glowing terms of 
“un art intellectuel supérieur” and ‘‘un enthousiasme invinciblement 
jeune pour |’ceuvre humain”’ which seem to him to be especially charac- 
teristic of “l’esprit frangais,” yet the body of his essay deals in no un- 
certain terms with the dangers and limitations of intellectual chauvin- 
ism. For example, Kant undoubtedly inspired many of Renan’s best 
pages. How, then, can we still think of Kant as some barbarian monster 
come out of the Germanic wilderness? ‘‘Mais comment croire qu’une 
doctrine sauvage, inhumaine, se fut prétée 4 cette adaptation d’artiste, 
a cette filtration lumineuse?” All of this may seem absurdly obvious to 
most of us, but no one familiar with the French scene, and particularly 
that part of it with which Lasserre was once associated, will fail to ap- 
preciate the boldness of Lasserre’s remark: 


La faveur dont [le nationalisme ou le racisme intellectuel] a joui en des temps 
récents,” concludes the critic, [“‘n’a pas pu] étre qu’un phénoméne superficiel et 
trés passager dont chacun sent aujourd’hui la disproportion et le désaccord avec 
les plus criants besoins d’une Europe renouvelée par ses bouleversements. 


“Le génie polémique de Joseph de Maistre,” printed on April 6, would 
be interesting enough in itself; but coming from the pen of Lasserre it is 
perhaps more so because de Maistre has long been one of the prophets 
of the French political and social reactionaries. In a previous essay* 
Lasserre had already declared, “Joseph de Maistre est merveilleux 
comme polémiste; comme docteur, il n’est digne d’aucun crédit.”” This 
new article of April 6 is an elaboration of that statement. He begins by 


% “Les idées de 1789,” August 4, 1928. 
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very skillfully analyzing de Maistre’s polemical method and the ideology 
it engendered, an ideology, needless to say, that was as lopsided in one 
direction as, for example, Condorcet’s was in the other. Having himself 
once been a polemist of no mean repute, Lasserre now summons some 
of his dialectic ingenuity to support the cause of liberalism. He compares 
the author of Les soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg with the author of L’esquisse 
d’un tableau des progrés de Vesprit humain. What could be a more con- 
vincing argument against the folly of intellectual fanaticism, whether rev- 
olutionary or counter-revolutionary, than setting de Maistre and Con- 
dorcet side by side? “Si, littérature 4 part,” he concludes, “on les ren- 
voyait dos 4 dos, comme coupables, chacun en son sens, de simplification 
outranciére?”’ 

Lasserre again used the comparative method to good effect in a series 
of two articles that were printed successively on November 30, 1929, 
and January 4, 1930. They were entitled “Primaires de gauche. Pri- 
maires de droite” and “Le néo-thomisme et l’esprit primaire,” and at the 
time they appeared created considerable comment in literary and intel- 
lectual circles in Paris. However, there is an intervening article that de- 
serves our attention first, because it is not only one of the critic’s most 
vigorous apologies of the liberal attitude, but, at the same time, it deals 
with the liberalism of the Romantic era, and thus makes a rather striking 
contrast with the fundamental ideology of Le Romantisme frangais. 
This article, bearing the title “Le libéralisme est-il mort?” appeared on 
May 18, 1929, Essentially, the critic’s thesis here is that liberalism offers 
the only solution to the intellectual chaos that now afflicts the Occidental 
world. He realizes that circumstances are seemingly unfavorable to it 
and that a certain “fatigue de penser” is leading youth either to a Marx- 
ian or to a Machiavellian doctrinairism; yet he affirms that no great 
nation can do without liberalism unless it wishes to forego an active, in- 
tense and fertile intellectual life. To prove his point, he goes back to a 
period in the history of France when, as he states it, “’idée libérale . . . 
est apparue en vertu d’une espéce de nécessité de la situation.” “‘C’est 
ainsi,” he continues, “que nous saisirons la raison d’étre de cette idée 
et son véritable sens.” That period was the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, or more precisely, the year 1815. The fruitless struggle between 
two mutually exclusive doctrines, that of the eighteenth-century 
ideologues and that of the Neo-Catholic reaction, necessarily gave rise 
to a third group, motivated by a single desire, “... embrasser avec 
méme force tous les éléments de la question et de s’arréter 4 une solu- 
tion qui n’en sacrifiat aucun, qui ne laissAt tomber rien d’humainement 
précieux, de vital.” And that meant sacrificing neither modern scientific 
and historical knowledge even though it threatened to do away with 
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Christianity, nor Christianity itself, nor what he calls “that deep longing 
for the infinite” to which, in modern times, we owe so much of our best 
poetry and thought, and which, we may add, was characteristic of the 
Romantic spirit. This is what he defines as “‘la disposition libérale.” In 
other words, the very same liberals and eclectics he had so often ridiculed, 
the Cousins, the Quinets, the Jouffroys, he now justifies. Thus Lasserre 
proposes the Cousinian point of view, that is to say, liberal and eclectic, 
to the French intellectuals of 1929. This scarcely needs any comment. 
We remember that in 1907 Lasserre treated Cousin as a charlatan. 

A definition of the word primaire affords Lasserre a convenient label 

to paste on the extremists in that series of two articles to which we have 
already referred. “‘Primaire”’ has taken on a certain pejorative meaning 
which he very neatly defines as follows: 
Un “primaire,” c’est un livresque et un dogmatique. C’est un espirt qui a vieilli, 
sans dépasser, en son développement, le stade scolaire. C’est un adulte resté 
écolier, mais sans la fraicheur, qui ne fait pas la différence entre les questions 
réelles que la vie nous donne a resoudre et les questions conventionelles, arti- 
ficiellement simplifiées, qui font l’objet des travaux de collége. 


The “primaire de gauche” has long been a familiar figure in French petty 
bourgeois society; Flaubert incarnated the type in the person of Homais, 
the village atheist. But, insists Lasserre, there are also “primaires de 
droite” who unfortunately have more pretense of learning and greater 
social prestige than their brethren on the left. ‘‘Je voudrais,”’ he explains, 
“mettre [le ‘primaire de gauche’] 4 égalité avec son confrére de droite.” 
If the latter, as late as 1929, maintains that there can be no salvation for 
Europe unless the principles and the achievements of 1729 are completely 
demolished, then surely he deserves no more consideration than those 
who insist that the dogmas of the Revolution are God-given and ushered 
in the millenium. “Car, c’est de part et d’autre,” exlaims the critic, 
“« .. . la méme paresse intellectuelle qui juge, prononce et veut faire loi.” 
The Neo-Thomist cult, which under the leadership of Jacques Maritain 
has known some success in France, and with certain modifications, 
made its appearance in England and America as Anglo-Catholicism and 
the New Humanism is identified by Lasserre, at least in its social, poli- 
tical and philosophical implications, with the “esprit primaire.”” Unable 
or unwilling to face the complexities of modern philosophy, complexities 
brought on by an ever widening circle of scientific and historical knowl- 
edge, the Neo-Thomists yearn for the closed universe of the thirteenth 
century, for the snug, well-ordered cosmos of Saint Thomas. To Lasserre, 
this retrogression deserves no more credit among thinking individuals 
than the absurd convictions of the “primaire de gauche”’ that the Middle 
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Ages represent a period of total darkness in the history of human prog- 
ress, and that scholastic philosophy was a vicious development of bar- 
barian thought. These two articles, coming from Lasserre, were thus 
doubly significant: they dealt a telling blow against reaction, and de- 
monstrated that the critic’s liberalism’was not merely passive, but active. 

The essays on the “esprit primaire” were to be climactic in the series 
that Lasserre contributed to Les Nouvelles Littéraires. “Le Destin de 
l’Occident” appeared on February 22, 1930, as a review of M. René 
Gillouin’s book of the same title, although it is essentially a very sharp 
criticism of a book by Henri Massis, Défense de l’occident, and carries on 
the campaign against the “esprit primaire.” The two articles that fol- 
lowed, “L’épopée de ‘Calendal’” (April 5) and “L’épopée du Rhéne”’ 
(May 10), while they are delicate and judicious appreciations of Mistral, 
are not especially important to us here. Finally, “La philosophie de 
l’affaire Dreyfus” (June 21), in which he reconsidered the problems of 
the affair dispassionately and in terms of an historical and psychological 
analysis of the basis of conflict, ended the series.* 

Lasserre’s desire to have these essays reprinted in book form is readily 
understood. In them he had made his new position clear; he was a liberal 
critic, following the best traditions of French liberalism, those of Sainte- 
Beuve and Renan. He did more than simply declare his liberalism; he 
applied its methods and principles in undermining dogmatism, and 
since he had once been identified with the right-wing extremists, it was 
natural that he should pay special attention to that particular brand of 
anti-liberalism. Thus, we found him declaring himself bluntly on such 
vital matters as the Revolution, Hellenism versus Christianity, the Drey- 
fus affair, intellectual chauvinism and Neo-Thomism; and, at the same 
time, turning against Joseph de Maistre, Jacques Maritain, and Henri 
Massis. Lasserre, so it seems, fought against time to undo what he had 
accomplished in 1907. Whether these last essays will counter-balance the 
influence of Le Romantisme frangais remains to be seen. 

With La Jeunesse de Renan, these essays represent Lasserre the critic 
at his best. What may be lacking of the sustained fire and intensity of 
purpose of the hardy polemist, what André Bellessort not long ago 
fondly called “ce Lasserre combatif et combattant’™ is more than 
atoned for by the greater subtlety of judgment, the broader perspective 
and the mature wisdom of the new Lasserre. The belated liberalism which 


% Another article, “Le Destin de Bergson,” appeared in the Nouvelles Littéraires (Dec. 
30, 1930) shortly after his death. It contains nothing of special interest for this study and 
was not included in Mise au point. 

%* P. Lasserre, Trente Années de Vie Littéraire (Paris, 1929), preface by André Bellessort, 
p. vi. 
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overtook him during the last years of his life, swept through him like a 
fresh, invigorating wind, dispelling stagnating dogma, and leaving him 
intellectually rejuvenated and alert. 

In 1932, the third volume of La Jeunesse de Renan made its post- 
humous appearance, fulfilling every expectation that the two previous 
volumes may have raised. Here is a work that brings out the full strength 
of the master, revealing him as a philosophical critic of the highest order. 
To describe it adequately would take a book in itself. In reality, it al- 
most creates a new genre, for, while Renan is both at the center of the 
work and its guiding star, it presents the vast spectacle of the drama of 
Christian metaphysics from the early days of Greek mysticism to the 
great religious crisis of the nineteenth century, a crisis which, in Las- 
serre’s judgment, was incarnated in Renan. Though fortunately the 
three volumes form a unified whole, yet it is undoubtedly true that La 
Jeunesse de Renan remains an incompleted work, so deep were its roots, 
and so large was its scope. The death of Lasserre was a genuine loss, not 
only because of the books on Renan that were to come, but because his 
departure deprived us of a type of mind that is becoming increasingly 
rare as chaos and ruin descend over the western world. ““Au moment od 
nous avons tant besoin d’esprits universels, humains, libéraux, pour 
maintenir la France dans sa vraie tradition et pour la faire aimer dehors, 
voila qu’il nous quitte ...,” laments a critic in commemoration of his 
death.?” Nothing could be more appropriate. It is inevitable that many 
liberals will succumb under the pressure of the crisis through which we 
are now passing. We may feel sure, however, that had he lived, Lasserre 
would have remained a liberal to the end. He embraced liberalism only 
after a struggle with himself—too long and too arduous to give it up 
easily.”* 

Maurice HALPERIN 

University of Oklahoma 


37M. Martin du Gard. Nouvelles Littéraires (November 15, 1930). 

%8 This article was written before the riots of Feb., 1934, when the class struggle reared 
its head so unmistakeably in France and made political liberalism practically untenable 
by any thinking individual. Considering the development of Lasserre’s thought it is hard 
to imagine that he would have sided with his former friends of the Action francaise. 





LXIX 


BEGINNING-CONSONANTS AND BREATH-CONTROL 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SPEAK a foreign language with a correct accent, one must ac- 
quire the ability to produce each sound accurately, but is that all? 
Are sounds put together differently or are transitions from one sound to 
another made perhaps in the same way in different languages and, conse- 
quently, of little or no importance? Comparatively little attention has 
been paid to the waysounds are put together, to glides or sons transitoires. 
The generally accepted opinion is expressed by Jespersen:! 
Diese Ab- and Anglitte haben—mit wenigen Ausnahmen—sehr wenig prak- 
tisches Interesse: sie gehen nahmlich so schnell vor sich, dass das Ohr keinen 
besonderen Eindruck von ihnen erhilt, und zwar stets so, dass der kiirzeste Weg 
zwischen den beiden Stellungen gewahlt wird, und dass sie sich mit unfehlbarer 
Sicherheit bestimmen lassen, wenn die Endpunkte (die Lautstellungen) gegeben 
sind. Haben zwei aufeinanderfolgende Laute eine Organstellung (ein Element) 
gemeinsam, so wird diese Organstellung ganz natiirlich von dem einen bis zu 
dem andern beibehalten: in (afva) mache ich mir nicht die Miihe, zwischen (f) 
und (v) die Unterlippe von den Oberzihnen fortzunehmen..., oder den 
Ausatmungsstrom aufhéren zu lassen .. . 


According to Jespersen, these transitions have little practical interest, 
produce little or no impression on the ear and are determined unfail- 
ingly by the Endpunkte—the position of the sounds, from one of which 
to the other the transition is made. 

Paul Passy seems to agree with Jespersen:? 


Les sons que nous avons considérés s’unissent et se combinent entre eux de la 
facon la plus variée. Mais beaucoup de combinaisons ne peuvent se produire 
directement; si je dis (ba), par exemple, (b) se prononcant avec les lévres 
fermées et (a) avec la bouche grande ouverte, il y a de toute nécessité un moment 
entre les deux od mes lévres sont entr’ouvertes, dans la position qui devrait 
engendrer (v). Si j’ouvre les lévres rapidement, ce (v) ne s’entend pas; mais si je 
les ouvre trés lentement, on percoit un (v) trés faible; ou plus exactement, une 
succession de tous les sons intermédiaires entre (b) et (a). 


Thus according to Passy, ‘tous les sons intermédiaires” are produced 

“de toute nécessité,” and perhaps in the same way in all languages. 
Concerning the importance of the way in which sounds are put to- 

gether, Ferdinand de Saussure is of a strikingly different opinion: 


10. Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, dritte Auflage, S. 166-167. 

2 Paul Passy, Les Sons du Francais, dixiéme édition (Paris, 1925), p. 109. 

* Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de Linguistique Générale, 2me édition, (Genéve, 1922), 
p. 77. 
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On peut trouver dans les traités spéciaux et surtout dans les ouvrages des 
phonéticiens anglais de minutieuses analyses des sons du langage. . . . Tant de 
détails accumulés n’ont pas de valeur en euxmémes: la synthése importe seul... . 
{Cette phonologie] oublie trop qu’il y a dans la langue non seulement des sons, 
mais des étendues de sons parlés; elle n’accorde pas encore assez d’attention a 
leurs rapports réciproques. 


The synthése, the glides, the sons transitoires, the An- and Abglitte, 
the way sounds are put together, in the opinion of de Saussure, may 
differ from language to language, otherwise they would hardly have the 
importance he attaches to them. 

Off-glides (and on-glides) differ in various languages, in fact do not 
exist in French (and in the other Romance, Slav, and some other lan- 
guages). In the English pronunciation of parasitic (n) before (t) in 
maintenant, the (n) is an off-glide of the nasal vowel and an on-glide of 
the (t), it is a som transitoire, a by-product of the way the (€) and the (t) 
are put together. Contrary to the opinion of Jespersen‘ that the Ab- 
and Anglitte have little practical interest because they are produced so 
quickly that they make no special impression on the ear, these glides 
(m or m or y, produced in passing from a nasal vowel to a dental, labial 
or velar consonant, respectively) are very marked and that irrespective 
of the rapidity of the articulation.’ 

Is Passy then right, for example, when he says that in the production 
of (ba), the sound must be continuous as the lips open from (b) to (a), 
thus producing of necessity all the intermediate sounds. This must be 
the case if the breath stream is uninterrupted and then, if all the inter- 
mediate sounds are unavoidably produced, every consonant is diph- 
thongized and, in a word like babe, the vowel is diphthongized at both 
ends. In a slow pronunciation of the sort, the intermediate sounds or 
sons transitoires would have more time to register and thus make us 
aware of their presence; however, in a rapid pronunciation, they would 
still be produced. Pronounced slowly, diphthongs (of both vowels and 
consonants) and a drawl would result inevitably. 

Diphthongs and drawling pronunciations are found in English, but 
never in French (and the other Romance languages). I have already 
pointed out that the glide or som transitoire, (m) and (n), in the English 
pronunciation of tombe, maintenant,’ etc., is avoided in the pronuncia 
tion of the French because there is a break or interruption in the air 
current between the (nasal) vowel and the following consonant. 


* O. Jespersen, loc. cit. 
5 End-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and English, Mod. Phil. (Nov., 1916). 
® Passy, op. cit. 7 Mod. Phil., loc. cit. 
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There is also evidence leading to the belief that a similar break in the 
air current occurs between a beginning consonant and a following con- 
sonant, and between a consonant and a following vowel in French 
(Spanish, Italian, and many other languages), but not in English; that 
is, in may, place, etc., the production of sound is continuous as described 
by Passy,® and in mai, the (m) is exploded, and then the expulsion of the 
air is interrupted until the rest of the opening movement from (m) to 
(e-ai) is completed, when the expulsion of the air is resumed for the pro- 
duction of the vowel. 
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In English place (Fig. 1, where L represents the line of the lips; T, 
the movement of the tongue; M, the air pressure and vibrations from 
the mouth; and S, the air pressure and vibrations taken back of the 
point of contact with the spirograph), the tongue position for (1) is pre- 
pared before the (p) is exploded. In French place (Fig. 2), the (p) is 
exploded first and the tongue then moves into position for the (1). The 
French pronunciation of place (Fig. 2) resembles a rapid English pro- 


§ Passy, op. cit. 
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nunciation of police (Fig. 3) or of believe (Fig. 4). Since a long stop 
(“tension”) is not necessary for the production of a double® consonant, 
there must be a break in the air current after (p) and before (I) in 
French place (Fig. 2) and in the rapid pronunciation of English police 
(Fig. 3) and believe (Fig. 4), otherwise a double (1) would result. 

The preparation of the tongue position for (1) before pronouncing 
place (Fig. 1) permits the pronunciation of (pl) with a continuous and 
uninterrupted expulsion of the breath without producing two (I’s) 
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which would result inevitably were police (Fig. 3) or French place (Fig. 
2)—where the tongue is not prepared for (1) before pronouncing (p)— 
pronounced with an unbroken air current. 

In the English pronunciation of part (no figure), the (r) is pronounced 
with the upper surface of the blade of the tongue and the (t), with the 
upper surface of the point placed against the palate; or, the tongue is 
raised towards the palate for the (r) and then shoots forward for the (t) 
using the top surface of the point against the palate, gums or teeth to 
produce it; in an English pronunciation in which the (r) has disappeared, 
the point of the tongue touches either perpendicularly or with the under 


* “An Explanation of the Differences in Length and Voicing of Consonants in French and 
English,” Mod. Phil. (Feb., 1929). 
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surface against the palate, gums or teeth, to produce the (t). The posi- 
tion and movement of the tongue for English (rt) are determined by the 
necessity of gliding through the (r) into the (t) without a break in 
the air current. 
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Likewise in pronouncing (tr) at the beginning of English trace, the 
upper surface of the blade and point is presented against the teeth, gums 
and palate in such manner that the explosion of the (t) finds the part of 
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the tongue in position for (r) a little back of where its upper surface has 
touched for (t) (as may be seen by direct observation). The sounds are 
merged into each other and there is no break between them (Fig. 5). 
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In French érace (Fig. 5), there is a break between the consonants, (t) 
and (r), and in consequence no necessity for the tongue (when lingual 
(r) is used) to prepare two positions at the same time, and the tongue 
touches with the point against the gums and teeth for the (t) (as may be 
seen by direct observation). 

Just as in English part (no figure), the tongue prepares the (t) before 
pronouncing the (r), or in é¢race, prepares the (r) before pronouncing the 
(t), or in place (Fig. 1), prepares the (1) before pronouncing the (p), 
so likewise in English pull (Fig. 6), the tongue prepares the (ull), both 
vowel and consonant, before pronouncing the (p), and for the same 
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reason: in order to be able to glide through one into the other without 
any interruption of the breath stream and with a constant production 
of sound. 

On the contrary, in French, just as the tongue is not prepared for (1) 
in place (Fig. 2) or for the (r) in trace (Fig. 5) when the lingual (r) is 
used, so the tongue is not prepared for the vowel and following consonant 
before pronouncing (p) or (f) in the French pronunciation of English 
pull, full (Fig. 7) or for the vowel before pronouncing the preceding con- 
sonant in French folle (Fig. 8) or in poule (Fig. 9), etc., and for the same 
reason: in English, the expulsion of air and the production of sound is 
uninterrupted; in French, there is a break in the air current between the 
consonant and the following vowel. 

That this is true is also indicated by the difference in movement in 
passing from consonant to vowel. In English, the consonant preceding 
the vowel is “diphthongized,” that is, the tongue or lips shift position 
slowly towards and into the vowel while the consonant is being produced, 
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and the beginning of the vowel (as well as the end of it) is diphthongized. 
In French, the consonant position is held without shift or change until 
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just before it is exploded and the beginning of the vowel is not diph- 
thongized; after the consonant and before the vowel begins, there is the 
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explosion of the consonant, but the consonant and the vowel do not 
merge into each other and it would not be correct to speak of an off- 
glide of the consonant and an on-glide of the vowel. These facts are re- 
vealed both by the motion picture and the kymograph. 

In the picture (Fig. 10), Mlle Destouesse (Mrs. Eynon) holds the lips 
against the upper teeth for (f) in fallcir without change for three exposures 
(3/16 of a second), then shifts to the open position for (a) in less than 
1/16 of a second—the movement from the consonant to the vowel not 
being caught by the camera taking sixteen exposures to the second; the 
vowel position is then held without change. On the contrary, in the pro- 
nunciation of fellow (Fig. 10) by Prof. B. Roland Lewis, the (f) and the 
(e) merge into each other, are both diphthongized, and the steady open- 
ing movement of passing from the closed position of the (f) to the open 
position of the (e) requires eight exposures or about a half a second. 

The kymograph reveals the same merging of consonant and vowel in 
English by the slow descent of the line of the tongue T (English érace, 
Fig. 5) and, the absence of such merging in French by the flat top and 
the rapid descent of the line of the tongue T in French érace (Fig. 5), etc. 

The diphthongization of consonant and vowel in English is seen too 
in the pronunciation of meter (Fig. 11): something less than the first 
half of the large vibrations in the line of the nose N represents (m), then 
the vibrations assume a different and changing character as the lips 
loosen up and the (m) merges into the vowel characterized by the small 
vibrations in the lines of the mouth M and of the nose N. The small vi- 
brations begin in the mouth and nose at the same time. In French métre 
(Fig. 11), the vibrations for the (m) remain unchanged much longer; 
then vibrations of a different character and of constantly diminishing 
amplitude indicate the separation of the lips; and are followed by small 
vibrations in the line of the nose N some time before the vibrations for the 
oral vowel begin in the line of the mouth M. In English, consonant and 
vowel are diphthongized and merged immediately into each other—the 
off-glide of the consonant is the on-glide of the vowel; in French, the 
consonant is held without “diphthongization,” then suddenly exploded 
and, after the explosion of the consonant, the vowel begins. The explosion 
of the consonant is revealed by the small vibrations in the line of the 
nose N continuing an appreciable length of time after the vibrations of 
the consonant (characteristic and changing at the moment of the separa- 
tion of the lips) have ceased and before the vibrations of the vowel in the 
line of the mouth M begin. 

No less striking is the similar difference in the French and English pro- 
nunciation of French pan. In the English pronunciation of French pan 
(Fig. 12), the vibrations in the line of the mouth M begin a trifle before 
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the vibrations in the line of the nose N. If the nose vibrations began at 
the same time as the vibrations from the mouth, the consonant (p) 
would not be (p), but nasal (p) or voiceless (m). In the French pronunci- 
ation of pan (Fig. 12), the vibrations in the line of the mouth M begin 
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decidedly before the vibrations begin in the line of the nose N. Why do 
the vibrations begin in the line of the nose earlier in English than in 
French in the pronunciation of all nasal vowels preceded by a consonant 
(Figs. 12, 13, 14)? 

By reference to the article, ‘‘“End-Consonants and Breath-Control in 
French and English,’ it will be seen that the (n) glide usually produced 


1° Mod. Phil., ibid. 
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in passing from a nasal vowel to (t) or (d) is sometimes avoided in the 
English pronunciation of French words by timing the movement of the 
soft palate to close the passage to the nose an instant before the tongue 
makes contact for (t) or (d), in which case the vibrations in the line of 
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the nose cease before they stop in the line of the mouth. In the English 
pronunciation of French pan (Fig. 12), the beginning of the mouth vi- 
brations for the vowel before the vibrations in the nose commence, is to 
be explained in the same way: the pronunciation is continuous, but lower- 
ing of the soft palate is timed to occur immediately after the breaking 
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of contact of lips (or tongue) for the preceding consonant. The timing of 
the movement of the soft palate synchronizes too with the movement of 
the tongue which reaches the vowel position at (or before) the moment of 
the breaking of contact of lips or tongue for the preceding consonant. As 
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already pointed out, in the English pronunciation, a continuous pro- 
nunciation is indicated by the off-glide detected by the ear, by the prepa- 
ration of the tongue for a consonant or vowel before a preceding con- 
sonant is pronounced (Figs. 1, 4), and by the slow change indicated by the 
kymograph (English érace, Fig. 5; meter, Fig. 11). In French—as was 
seen in the article ““End-Consonants and Breath-Control in French and 
English,’ the off-glide of the vowel and the on-glide of the consonant 
or the son transitoire (n) is avoided, not by timing the movement of the 
soft palate, but by interrupting the air current—the voiceless stop (p) 
does not become a voiceless (m) because of timing the movement of the 
soft palate, but because the (p) is exploded, the flow of the air current 
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interrupted, and then when the rest of the shift in position to the vowel 
has been completed (Fig. 12), (€) is produced as the expulsion of the air 
is resumed. That this is the case appears from the absence of any off- 
glide detected by the ear even in the slowest normal French pronuncia- 
tion, by the lack of preparation of the tongue for a consonant or vowel 
following another consonant (Figs. 2, 8, 9), and by the lack of “diph- 
thongization”’ of the consonant (Figs. 2, 10, 11), or relative lack of diph- 
thongization of the vowel as shown by the kymograph (Figs. 2, 5, 8, 9, 
11) and the motion picture (Fig. 10). 

But is the first part of the voiced vibrations in the line of the mouth 
the explosion of the consonant? Can the explosion of a voiceless conso- 
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nant be voiced? In French place (Fig. 2), etc., and in final position (no 
figure) the explosion is frequently voiced; and in the history of the lan- 
guage, the voiced explosion of a voiceless consonant when followed 
immediately by another consonant has sometimes given rise to a distinct 
vowel.” 
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Is the first part of the voiced vibrations in the line of the mouth M 
(Fig. 12) an oral vowel that is followed by a nasal vowel? In pneu (Fig. 
15) and pneumonie (Fig. 16), the interval between the beginning of the 
voiced vibrations in the line of the mouth M, and the nasal vibrations 
for (n) in the line of the nose N, can not be explained as representing 
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an oral consonant that is followed by a nasal consonant; these vibrations 
in the mouth before the beginning of the vibrations in the nose must 


represent the voiced explosion of the consonant (p); they are approxi- 
mately of the same length as the difference in the length of the voiced 


3 Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, Nyrop, 3me edition, 1, 439. 
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vibrations in the lines of the nose N, and of the mouth M, in the French 
pronunciation of pan, etc., (Figs. 12, 13, 14). The vibrations in the line 
of the mouth M, before the beginning of the vibrations in the line of the 
nose N, in the French pronunciation of pan also represent the voiced 
explosion of the consonant. 

That this difference in length between the lines of the nose N and of 
the mouth M represents the voiced explosion of the consonant is further 
apparent by a comparison of plein (Fig. 17) and mon (Fig. 17) in the 
pronunciation of the Chanoine Meunier. The vibrations in the line of 
the mouth M after the (I) and before the beginning of the vibrations 
of the (é) in the line of the nose N represent the explosion of the (1). In 
non (Fig. 17), after the nasal vibrations for the (n) in the line of the nose 
N, the vibrations in the line of the nose N and the line of the mouth M 
begin at approximately the same time: (n) is exploded both through 
the nose and the mouth. After (n), the vibrations of the explosion of the 
(n)—because of the mass of the moving parts—merge both in the line 
of the nose N and the line of the mouth M with the vibrations of the 
nasal vowel (é). After (1) (Fig. 17), the vibrations of the explosion of the 
(1) in the line of the mouth M, fuse with the oral vibrations of the nasal 
vowel (é). In the line of the nose there is a gap between the pronuncia- 
tion of the (1)—which as an oral consonant is not exploded through the 
nose—and the beginning of the nasal vibrations of the nasal vowel (€). 

In the kymograph recording of voiced sounds, the absence of breaks 
everywhere has led Panconcelli-Calzia and others to conclude that syl- 
lables and words within a breath group have no objective existence.” 


4 Oussof untersuchte die Atembewegungen mit einem Pneumographen, den er unmittel- 
bar unter der Achselhéhle angelegt hatte und sprach in einen Trichter auf das Kymograph- 
ion, um das Verhalten der Atembewegungen bei der Silbe darzustellen. Die erhaltenen 
Pneumatogramme fiihren Oussof nicht dazu, in der Thoraxtitigkeit Anderungen anzuneb- 
men, die der iiblichen Silbeneinteilung entsprechen; der auf die Expirationsluft ausgeiibte 
Druck scheint ihm in Gegenteil wihrend der Dauer eines Wortes oder eines Satzes beinah 
der gleiche zu bleiben. . . . Oussofs Ergebnisse iiberraschen den Fachphonetiker keines- 
wegs, denn diesem zeigt jede Aufnahme am Apparat, dass es—phonetisch betrachtet— 
keine Silben, keine W orter, keine Satze gibt, sondern nur mehr oder weniger lange Lautgruppen, 
die wihrend einer Exspiration gesprochen oder gesungen werden und deren Grenze swischen 
dem Ende der Einatmung und dem Anfang der nichsten Einatmung, also wihrend einer ganzen 
Ausatmung sich bewegt. Die Silbe existiert—phonetisch betrachtet—nicht, sondern ist eine 
Erdichtung, die im Laufe der Jahrhunderte in der Schule und in der Philologie eine solche 
suggestive Kraft ausgeibt hat, dass ihr fiktives Wesen in V ergessenheit geriet und sie sogar von 
manchem Phonetiker heute noch fiir eine Tatsache gehalten wird.’ Die Silbe ist erst da, wenn sie 
willkiirlich, absichtlich gebildet wird. Panconcelli-Calzia, Die Experimentelle Phonetik in 
ihrer Anwendung auf die Sprachwissenschaft, S. 23.) 

The effect of the mass of the vibrating parts of the kymograph is shown in the following 
experiment of the firing of a pistol (Fig. 20) near the mouthpiece. The sound is a quick 
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In speech the breaks exist as indicated; on the kymograph, they are 
bridged over—the vibrating movement continues after the exciting cause 
has ceased to operate because of the mass of the moving parts of the 
apparatus, 

The evidence offered by drills based on this theory would seem to be 
further conclusive: pronouncing slowly, holding the consonant position 
without change, lengthening the consonant, and then passing over with 
a quick transition movement to the vowel, will not produce the effect of 
the French pronunciation; pronouncing slowly, holding the consonant 
position without change, exploding the consonant, shifting in silence to 
the vowel position, and then pronouncing the vowel without change of 
position, and increasing the speed with which this is done—satisfies the 
ear and duplicates the French type of movement on the kymograph 
(Fig. 18, before practice; Fig. 19, after practice) and in the motion pic- 
ture (no figure). 
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explosion, but the needle vibrates long after the sound has ceased. Where two sounds fol- 
low in quick succession—but with a break in between them—the apparatus will show no 
break but a slight diphthongization, as the first impulse will not yet have quite died out 
at the moment the second begins. 
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Any interpretation of the tracings on the kymograph that does not 
take into consideration the effect of the mass of the moving parts is 
subject to error. In French, the breath-stream is interrupted after a 
consonant and before a following consonant, after a consonant and be- 
fore a following vowel: and the tongue and jaw positions are not pre- 
pared in advance; in English, within the syllable,“ the breath-stream— 
where possible—is continuous, and tongue (and jaw) positions are pre- 
pared in advance. 

James L. BARKER 


University of Utah 


[The experiments on which this article is based were subventioned by 
the Modern Language Association of America (Commonwealth Fund).] 


4 A later article will treat the nature of the syllable in French and English. 














LXX 
SPENGLER’S VIEWS OF ART 


N an exposition of the chief views of art set forth by Oswald Spengler 

anyone familiar with The Decline of the West' will realize at once that 
a short paper can present only a very brief summary of the material on 
art scattered throughout the two volumes. Moreover, Spengler’s views 
of art are so completely intertwined with information relative to the 
other activities of life that an essay may not be wholly restrictive in 
subject matter. Spengler makes the task doubly uninviting for the in- 
vestigator by erecting a pons asinorum between himself and the would-be 
critic. Note, for example, the following sentence? 
Nichts ist einfacher, als an Stelle von Gedanken, die man nicht hat, ein System 
zu begriinden. Aber selbst ein guter Gedanke ist wenig wert, wenn er von einem 
Flachkopf ausgesprochen ist. 


This caveat criticus, however, is largely responsible for the mordant delight 
with which one pounces upon everything that may be held up to ridicule. 

With respect to Spengler’s method of presentation, it is the result of 
neither deductive nor inductive procedure; if anything, it is a combina- 
tion of both.’ Spengler’s primary postulate regarding the archetypal 
pattern of all cultures, which he calls organisms, has been attained‘ from 


his readings in the various disciplines; and he has attempted to justify 
the establishment of his postulate by a whole catalogue of references 
drawn from every conceivable province of investigation.’ The evidence 


1 Der Untergang des Abendlandes, Umrisse einer Morphologie der Weltgeschichte: Erster 
Band, Gestalt und Wirklichkeit, 60. bis 63. Auflage: Zweiter Band, Welthistorische Per- 
spektiven, 50. bis 53. Auflage. Mtinchen: Beck, 1927 (as of the revised edition of 1923. First 
editions: Vol. 1, 1918; Vol. 1, 1923). English translations by Charles F. Atkinson, The 
Decline of the West, Vol. 1, Form and Actuality; Vol. 11, Perspectives of World History 
(New York: Knopf, 1926, 1928). The original German text will hereafter be referred to as 
G-I, G-11; the translation, as E-I, E-II. 2 G-1, 55; E-1, 41. 

* In the manner set forth by Morris R. Cohen in his Reason and Nature (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931), Chap. m1, Sec. 11.—Doubtless Cohen himself would 
declare that Spengler leaps to conclusions rather than arrives at them through reason. 

‘ Without question, attained intuitively when logic de rigueur fails him.—Spengler re- 
peatedly invokes flair and vision, and at times taunts the reader with the statement that 
some lofty concept is either understood or not understood and there is nothing more to be 
said about it. Regarding Spengler’s originality, see especially the introduction to Egon 
Friedell’s A Cultural History of the Modern Age, translated from the German by C. F. 
Atkinson (New York: Knopf, 1930), 1, 3-47. Note also a footnote in Prince D. S. Mirsky’s 
Contemporary Russian Literature (New York: Knopf, 1926), p. 48. Mirsky seems convinced 
that Spengler has derived from Nicholas Danilevsky’s Russia and Europe. 

5 The first edition of Vol. 1 of The Decline was completed in December, 1917, and evi- 
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in support of his portrait of cultures is not recorded, however, in a sys- 
tematic outline of materials. Rather, one is compelled to say that Spengler 
uses a contrapuntal design in his book. The Decline of the West is assuredly 
encyclopaedic in extent, but is written in the manner of an historical 
polyphony of facts, ideas, and (many critics would add) fiction. 


1, THE HISTORICAL THESIS 


Spengler speaks of world history as “an ordered presentation of the 
past, an inner postulate, the expression of a capacity for feeling form.’”* 
This ‘‘ordered presentation,” however, is not developed in harmony with 
the conventional discussions of ancient, mediaeval, and modern history. 
Spengler sees:? 
in place of that empty figment of one linear history which can only be kept up 
by shutting one’s eyes to the overwhelming multitude of the facts, the drama 
of a number of mighty Cultures, each springing with primitive strength from the 
soil of a mother-region to which it remains firmly bound throughout its whole 
life-cycle; each stamping its material, its mankind, in its own image; each having 
its own idea, its own passions, its own life, will and feeling, its own death... . 
Each Culture has its own new possibilities of self-expression which arise, ripen, 
decay, and never return. 


This quotation emphasizes one of the prime factors of Spengler’s histor- 
ical thesis: a culture and the life expressions within it are to be studied 
organically from the standpoint of the living and the changing and not 


systematically from that of the dead and unchanging. 

The conventional view of history is referred to as “the Ptolemaic for- 
mula” whereas Spengler calls his own ‘“‘the Copernican discovery.”’* He 
attempts to arrive at a position of complete detachment so that he may 
look at all the cultures from a distance “‘as one regards the range of moun- 
tain peaks along a horizon,”*® though he too must be fully conscious of 
the fact that he himself is born of the western culture and thus is com- 
pelled to employ the chromatic lenses of his own age for the purpose of 
surveying these “mountain peaks.’° As Spengler studies this historical 





dently was teeming with errors of reference. These have supposedly been corrected and 
additional references offered in the revised edition. In the German text used for this paper, 
Spengler has thus had advantage of the issue of Logos (1921-22) in which he was subjected 
to a veritable barrage of venomous attacks. € g-1, 15; G-1, 20. 

7 E-1, 21; G-1, 27-28. See also the complete introduction to the first volume.—At this 
point it is likewise well to call attention to the fact that Spengler and his translator make 
full use of all the devices of a printer, regardless of modern criteria of good taste. In the 
quotations given throughout this paper, I have recorded the devices used in the text. 

8 G-1, 23; E-1, 18. See also G-1, Chap. 11; £-1, Chap. m1. * g-1, 93-94; G-i, 125. 

10 A position for viewing cultures objectively would have to be assumed as constant, an 
impossibility for a creature caught in this world of change. Spengler’s position can only be 
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horizon, he can discover no line of continuity from one culture to the 
others. There is, he insists, no progress from culture to culture. He says:" 


I see world-history as a picture of endless formations and transformations, of the 
marvellous waxing and waning of organic forms. The professional historian, on 
the contrary, sees it as a sort of tapeworm industriously adding on to itself one 
epoch after another. 


The Decline of the West, then, as a record of organic changes of living 
forms, is not a scientific ordering of historical data. It is not a “system- 
atic,” to use the language of the author; but, on the other hand, is a 
glowing portrait of human activity.” In harmony with this view, Spengler 
composes his work as an artist would mould his materials. In other words, 
this study of cultures is what he calls a ““Physiognomic,” the kind of dis- 
cussion natural to, and necessary for, all organic forms." 

The concept of history as organic" is the constant with which one must 
reckon throughout Spengler’s works.“ Unless that be kept firmly in 
mind, the critic is likely to find himself quarreling at times with logically 
derived conclusions instead of directing opposition toward the primary 
postulate itself. If history is to be regarded as organic, and cultures are 
organisms, we must call to mind the conditions imposed upon living 
things. In general, every living thing is a unique manifestation of existence 
without possibility of identification with others, no matter how similar 
two units may appear. Again, if life expressions are to be reckoned as 
organic manifestations, it follows that each unit will have a definite span 
of existence. Moreover, as each comes into being through birth, so each 
must suffer annihilation through death, without potentiality for rebirth 
or recurrence. History, then, is a biography of cultures throughout their 
various stages of birth, infancy, youth, maturity, senility, and death. Or, 





taken subjectively with the result that the probability of error is greatly increased. We 
should doubtlessly be more sympathetically inclined toward the man if he were less insist- 
ent on the absolute validity of his point of view. It is an amusing paradox, moreover, that 
in his attempt to gain objectivity the scholar is forced into subjective manipulation. 

1 g-1, 21-22; G-1, 28.—Spengler has evidently failed to sense the possibility of both 
views coalescing into one. 

12 Repeated warnings regarding the black pessimism contained in the work need not be 
taken too seriously, nor, indeed, the pronounced stoicism of Spengler himself in facing the 
“hard cold facts of a late life.” If the western world has been as gloriously creative as 
Spengler would have us believe, we should all be willing to die rejoicing, the futility of our 
own efforts notwithstanding. The Decline is really an aesthetic concoction of the great 
comedy and tragedy of human effort. Note Friedell’s qualification, ‘a fascinating fiction” 
(op. cit., 1, 39). 13 G-1, 134; E-1, 100. M4 See, for example, G-1, 139; £-1, 104. 

48 This also holds true for Spengler’s Man and Technics, A Contribution to a Philosophy 
of Life, translated by C. F. Atkinson (Knopf: New York, 1932)—original edition (Miin- 
chen: Beck, 1931). 
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to use another of Spengler’s figures, recorded history should set forth the 
organic changes of a culture as it passes through a springtime, a summer, 
a fall, and a winter. 

If cultures are separate organisms with individual spans of existence, 
Spengler deduces that all manifestations of a culture are ultimately con- 
terminous with the prime unit itself. In other words, there is historical 
discontinuity among the cultures and the various forms of their individual 
activity. As “there is not, and cannot be, number as such,’” so there can- 
not be ethics as such, or economics, or politics, or religion, or esthetics.'7 
Within a culture all these forms are intimately related:'* but, between 
one culture and the others, there exists only the relationship of contempo- 
raneity of events—that is, attributes of different cultures, in spite of the 
fact that they are similarly named, are actually dissimilar and unidentifi- 
able though they do appear “‘contemporaneously.”!* The number of the 
“arts of form” is legion®® and other manifestations peculiar to a culture 
are equally extensive. There is, indeed, a plurality of mathematics, 
sciences, politics, ethics, religions, and all else in the Spenglerian cosmos 
of history. In this world of multiplicity the tragedy of all human existence 
is inescapable.”" That which is organic is born; therefore it must also die. 
The culture, considered as an organism, is doomed to perish; and all 
the attributes must likewise pass away into oblivion. It is of no signifi- 
cance that human beings survive after the culture is dead, for they no 
longer are a people in history.” 

The culture itself, with all its accompanying manifestations, comes into 
being in the manner that a creature is born. The activities may appear 
in kaleidoscopic variations of the prime urge of the group* throughout 
their period of development; or, they may remain more or less the same 


16 g-1, 59; G-1, 78—The matter of discontinuity among cultures is beyond rational 
acceptance, so far as the necessity of such a condition is admitted. The peaks of cultures 
may loom up separately above the clouds; and, by accident, the inhabitants of one peak 
may not have communication with those of another. At the same time, however, all these 
mountains rest on one foundation. So, too, all cultures derive from the common experi- 
ences of a single unit, the human species. Spengler actually admits relationship that smacks 
of continuity in his discussion of homologous and analogous forms (G-1, 147-149; E-1, 
110-112. See also G-1, 143; £-1, 107). As other critics have declared, The Decline is in itself 
a witness to the fact of continuity. 17 G-1, 28; E-1, 21. Note also G-1, 286; E-1, 221-222. 

18 G-1, 7-8, 63, 299, et al.; E-1, 6-7, 47, 232. 

19 G-1, 149-150; E-1, 112.—Observe Spengler’s special use of the word “‘contemporary.” 

2 G-1, 283; E-1, 219. 

21 Man and Technics, p. 90 (see also pp. 44, 78, 94).-—Likewise, note G-1, 205; E-1, 158. 

2 G-m1, 59, 204; e-11, 49, 170-171.—For non-cultural, pre-cultural, and also post-cultural 
men there is no hi.corical activity to be recorded; there is only zodlogical activity. 

% See G-1, 226-227; E-1, 174-175 regarding the “prime symbol.” 
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throughout the life cycles. Finally, however, even as a creature must 
pass away, the culture and all its attributes must perish. Indeed, the 
title of Spengler’s two volumes becomes transparent: “decline,”’ obviously 
enough, is the inevitable, final stage in the life of every organism. The 
mortality of a culture, then, and of every life expression within it, is 
practically a tema con variazione in the two volumes of The Decline of the 
West” and is also carried over into the more recent work, Man and Tech- 
nics.* Along with death which marks the consummation of all activity 
there is eternal silence with no hope of rebirth. Still more symptomatic 
of the full sway of death is the fact that people of a later age or culture 
may be wholly unable to comprehend the works of the earlier.?” 

Without going further into the development of details, we may sum- 
marize Spengler’s historical thesis by focussing our attention on the fol- 
lowing factors. History is to be studied organically according to the rise 
and fall of cultures and the change of forms within each culture. There 
is, in effect, no linear progress whatsoever in history; for each culture, 
complete in itself, is not conditioned by other cultures, and therefore it 


*% Among others, note the following references: E-1, 33-34, 40, 41, 44, 48, 105, 107-108, 
112, 167-168, 193 (note 1), 197, 206-207, 222-223, 232, 241, 277, 281, 282-285, 289-295, 
329, 346, 357, 359, 363, 420, 424; rr, 81, 92, 103, 105, 107, 109, 171, 253. 

% Pp. 13-14. “But impermanence, the birth and the passing, is the form of all that is 
actual—from the stars, whose destiny is for us incalculable, right down to the ephemeral 
concourses on our planet. The life of the individual—whether this be animal or plant or 
man—is as perishable as that of peoples of Cultures. Every creation is foredoomed to 
decay, every thought, every discovery, every deed to oblivion. Here, there, and every- 
where we are sensible of grandly fated courses of history that have vanished. Ruins of the 
‘have-been’ works of dead Cultures lie all about us. The hybris of Prometheus, who thrust 
his hand into the heavens in order to make the divine powers subject to man, carries with 
it his fall. What, then, becomes of the chatter about ‘undying achievements’?” Spengler 
does not mean that the artifacts must necessarily disappear; rather, “every thought, faith 
and science dies as soon as the spirits in whose worlds their ‘eternal truths’ were true and 
necessary are extinguished.” (E-1, 168; G-1, 217). 

% See especially the following references to the Renaissance: E-1, 221, 232-238, 252, 272, 
273-281, 345, 414; m, 58, 291. Spengler is insistent, in his deploying of evidence as well as 
in his pronunciamentos, that the Renaissance may be considered as a struggle of Western 
man against fulfilment of his destiny but never as a rebirth of the classical culture. Note 
also Friedel, op. cit., Chap. tv, La Rinascita; also, pp. 28, 45. Likewise observe that 
Merejkovski’s novel The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci presents the Renaissance almost 
Spenglerwise. 

37 G-1, 217-218; e-1, 168.—After reading such a passage we may have the good grace to 
show humility. Moreover, we become increasingly more cautious in our acceptance of 
conventional views of the various cultures, regardless of our attitude toward Spengler. 
Our disputes in literary history alone are sufficient to make us wonder whether we have 
history or fiction. Our myth-building capacity parallels our impotence of interpretation 
with the result that the “understanding eye and ear’’ pass out of existence. We speak ex 
cathedra out of habit rather than on the basis of incontrovertible evidence. 
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does not offer codrdinates for the systematic plotting of human existence 
on an ascending curve. The world of multiplicity attains unity only 
through the life cycle that is common to manifestations in kind. A grand 
pattern lies behind all the cultures, each one of which is fashioned in 
greater or less detail according to the master mould. Positing the im- 
mutability of the matrix, Spengler is convinced that he is able to put 
together, even with fragmentary data, a fairly complete picture of a 
dead culture; more significantly still, he is likewise able to outline that 
part of a culture’s life span which has not yet been completed. 

Spengler attempts to establish eight®* cultures in the discernible his- 
tory of man. Each of these is cast from the master mould, but the details 
of cultural manifestation are governed by a mystical force which Spen- 
gler calls the prime symbol.” This is an intangible power that motivates 
every historical action and development of a cultural people, and inte- 
grates them to unity. Indeed, though the prime symbol is representative 
of the ineffable, it is the force that makes for intracultural unity; the 
master mould, on the other hand, determines the structural similarity 
of all cultures. As there is a plurality of cultures, so too there is a plurality 
of prime symbols,*° for each represents the individual soul of a culture. 

Such is Spengler’s so-called Copernican view of history in the work 
that has brought him high praise as well as charges of charlatanry and 
criticisms for his romanticizing. 

2. VIEWS OF ART 

We are now somewhat prepared to consider briefly Spengler’s major 
contentions regarding the world of art. These views are, of course, im- 
mediately conditioned by the historical thesis. Indeed, Spengler has 
offered them as evidence in support of his general scheme and has made 
no pretence at a discussion in which art receives the primary emphasis. 

Definition.—Spengler is generally reluctant to furnish explicit defini- 
tions for organic states and expressions. In his Man and Technics, how- 
ever, he does arrive at the following broad definition of art. 


The weapons of the beasts of prey are natural, but the armed fist of man with 
its artificially made, thought-out, and selected weapon is not. Here begins “Art” 
as a counter-concept to “Nature.” Every technical process of man is an art and 
is always so described—so, for instance, archery and equitation, the art of war, 
the arts of building and government, of sacrificing and prophecying, of painting 
and versification, of scientific experiment. Every work of man is artificial, un- 
natural, from the lighting of a fire to the achievements that are specifically desig- 
nated as “artistic” in the high Cultures.™ 

38 G-11, 42; £-11, 36.—Friedell is scarcely justified in adding the Russian as a ninth cul- 
ture (op. cit., p. 38). 29 See note 23 above. See also £-1, 109-110; c-1, 146-147. 

8 g-1, 233-234; E-1, 179-180. Pp. 43-44. 
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This definition gives us a dichotomy that is convenient for Spengler, 
regardless of its function for others. We may say, with equal force, that 
all activities of man are either natural or not-natural, the latter being 
connoted positively by the term “art.” From our summary of the his- 
torical thesis, we already are made aware that it is useless to look for a 
nice definition of art in Spengler’s works; for we cannot expect him to 
define that which has no existence.” 

In fact, we obtain what may in all fairness be described as poetic 
utterances rather than clear-cut statements of limits. As a factor in 
“‘physiognomic,”’ art belongs to “the morphology of the organic, of his- 
tory and life and all that bears the sign of direction and destiny.”* 
The world of the artist is qualified by “intuitive-sensuous feeling,’”™ 
which is the result of inward experience.® Art is really “history captured 
in a moment,’ the “symbol of becoming,’’*’ the result of an “organic 
logic, an instinctive, dream-sure logic of all existence.’* As a product of 
“those men who are called to divination,’”*® art is primarily religious.*° 
As an “actuality” it is “an evocation of the mind” that “is contem- 
plated.’ In addition, art is mathematical, for “the great arts are 
modes of interpretation by means of limits based on number.’ 

What can the critic do in this welter of terminology? He cannot, of 
course, be any more clear than Spengler himself is; and it seems rather 
obvious that it is quite useless to expect an acceptable definition of art 
to be recorded in The Decline of the West. Although art is unnatural, it 
is an organic manifestation of culture that comes into being through 
man’s intuition. All too frequently art appears to be this, that, and some- 
thing else expressed with perfervid emotion through italics, capital 
letters, and new meanings for old words. Indeed, the critic is usually led 
to the opinion that he himself must be utterly obtuse or else Spengler 
is trying to march him to ignotum per ignotius. 

Plurality of arts—Spengler might well declare that he is unable to 
define art because he finds no unity in the art world. The diversity that 
exists among the cultures is no less common to the manifestations. The 
result is that we not only lack a unity of all the arts; we also fail to find 
unity in one particular form. 


There is no such thing as the art of Painting, and anyone who compares a drawing 
of Raphael, effected by outline, with one of Titian effected by flecks of light and 


32 See note 17 above. % £-1, 100; G-1, 134. 
* £-1, 157; G-1, 204. % E-1, 56; G-1, 75. 

% £-1, 101; G-1, 136. 37 g-1, 97; G-1, 130. 
38 -1, 117; G-1, 152. 9 5-1, 139; G-1, 180. 
40-1, 358; G-1, 455. 4 p-1, 94; G-1, 127. 


@ £-1, 58; G-1, 77-78. 
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shade, without feeling that they belong to two different arts; anyone who does 
not realize a dissimilarity of essence between the works of Giotto or Mantegna— 
relief, created by brushstroke—and those of Vermeer or Goya—music, created 
on coloured canvas—such a one will never grasp the deeper questions. As for the 
frescoes of Polygnotus and the mosaics of Ravenna, there is not even the simi- 
larity of technical means to bring them within the alleged genus, and what is 
there in common between an etching and the art of Fra Angelico, or a proto- 
Corinthian vase-painting ard a Gothic cathedral-window, or the reliefs of Egypt 
and those of the Parthenon? .. . “Painting” is a mere word... . Similarly, 
“music” is a mere word.“ 


The same, of course, must hold true for all other forms of art. To be con- 
sistent, Spengler would likewise declare that we cannot define poetry, 
drama, the novel, or any other form of literature, in terms of genus. We 
can define the poet as an artist, for example, only as we translate his 
name into its original meaning of “maker.” All is art that is the device 
of man. The man-made products, however, are so many and so varie- 
gated that they are not readily classified. There are many arts of build- 
ing, of painting, of music, and of letters. Spengler denies the possibility 
of defining the genus in the face of this plurality; but like the rest of us, 
he discusses art and the genera as though they were defined.* 

Origin of art.—In spite of the fact that the reader of Spengler faces 
an indefinable world of art, he is nevertheless initiated into the secret 
of the origins. The source of all not-natural expressions of life seems to 
be in religion. At least all the early forms of art are religious,“ and many 
of the other activities of man are likewise born of religion.” 

By good hap, Spengler has given us a definition of religion and also 
illustrations of the religious nature of art. “Religion,” he says, “‘is first 
and last, metaphysic, other-worldliness, awareness in a world of which 
the evidence of the senses merely lights the foreground.’** From this 
formulation, it should follow that all the arts become a symbolic ob- 
jectification of this metaphysic.** To illustrate in the religion and art of 


#@ E-1, 221; G-1, 285-286. “ ¥-1, 227; G-1, 293. See also E-1, 21; G-1, 28. 

We all know that Spengler is faced with an almost insuperable problem in the definition 
of art. We further recognize that our limits are set more or less arbitrarily in the establish- 
ment of the various genera. At the same time, however, it seems that Spengler moves 
toward greater confusion in setting only historical limits and thus presenting us with a 
myriad of arts. # G-1, 237-238; E-1, 185-186. 

47 G-1, 94, 320-321, 486; E-1, 70, 248-249, 380. Even western aviation is related to paint- 
ing and to religion (G-1, 355-356; E-1, 279). 48 G-11, 264; E-11, 217. 

4* Religious ceremonies, of course, are the primary form of symbolic objectification of 
this metaphysic. The ceremonies, however, need tangible form and setting which lead to 
the exploitation in art of secondary forms of objectification; viz., architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, the dance. 
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the western world, Spengler finds the matter of the confessional sin- 
gularly apposite. The individual may confess particulars to a Roman 
Catholic priest; he may confess only generalities to a Greek Orthodox 
pope; or, as a Protestant, he may confess both particulars and general- 
ities in direct communication with the deity. In all branches of the 
Christian church, however, confession of some kind or other is of para- 
mount importance. It is represented differently in each church, we must 
admit, but the differences are more apparent than real. Western forms 
of art, born of religion, are strikingly confessional in character.5° Goethe 
“was the man who forgot nothing, the man whose works, as he avowed 
himself, are only fragments of a single great confession.”™ In painting, 
music, verse, dramas, and novels we have assembled proofs of the west- 
ern man’s urge to lay bare his soul. The music of Bach betrays a con- 
fession of faith as strongly as does a hymn by Luther; and that of Bee- 
thoven a persistence of doubt scarcely surpassed by direct statement. 
Moreover, in western painting the numerous self-portraits are more 
frequently apt to disclose the real painter than are biographies written 
with painstaking regard for details. Indeed, confessions need not be 
written in the form of autobiographies and memoirs®*—an asseveration 
which the school of Freud would hasten to place beyond all question. 

In addition to the sway of the confessional aspect of western religion, 
Spengler finds a motivating force likewise in the concept of the deity. 
He finds it quite natural that perspective in oil-painting and counter- 
point in music have been developed in the West, because the deity, at 
one with the prime symbol, is depicted as spiritualized infinitely.* 

Drama, of course, is a clear case in point with regard to the religious 
origin of art. Both classical and western drama have come into being 
through religious ceremonies; and, though they freed themselves from 
temple and cathedral, they remained everlastingly cued to the meta- 
physic of their respective religions. In the classical tragedies “the dice 
of god are always loaded”; and no man can escape his destiny. In 
western tragedy, on the other hand, so far as it is not pseudo-classical, 
the individual will determines the issue. In the former, the characters are 
helpless pawns in the hands of capricious gods and an inexorable fate; 
in the latter, they move toward triumph (salvation) or toward defeat 
(damnation) as they elect the good or yield to evil. 

50-1, 14, 131, 140-141, 183, 261, 262-266, 273; m, 293-295. 

8 E-1, 14; G-1, 18.—Strindberg’s works are also confessional to the highest degree. The 
Swedish writer even went so far as to embarass others by confessing for them in his novels, 
short stories, and plays. 
® Tn fact, as confessions these are often far less reliable than many works not so labelled. 
5 g-1, Chap. v1; G-1, Chap. m1, Sect. 11. See also E-1, 140-141; c-1, 181-183. 

§ £-1, 317-326, 395-396; c-1, 405-417, 505-506. 
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Going back still farther in the matter of origins and birth, we note 

that emotional attitudes and man’s concept of the light world are re- 
garded by Spengler as conditioning elements for religion. Spengler be- 
lieves that it is through reactions of fear and dread,™ loneliness and 
solitude,* longing,’ and care**—which are brought to expression in a 
light world—that all things are born. 
It is for his eye that man develops the magic of his architecture, wherein the 
constructional elements given by touch are restated in relations generated by 
light. Religion, art, thought, have all arisen for light’s sake, and all differenti- 
ations reduce to the one point of whether it is the bodily eye or the mind’s eye 
that is addressed. 


Subjectivity.—If art is born of religion, it is only natural to conclude 
that subjectivity is the chief characteristic of art, and, indeed, of an 
entire culture. No matter how bodily the Greek art forms may be, no 
matter how objective in comparison with western autobiographical 
art, they are nevertheless portraits of the Greek cultural soul. 

Criticism must determine not merely the objectivity or the subjectiv- 
ity of the immediate work of art; far more important than that, it must 
search out the cultural soul itself for its degree of metaphysic. If, as 
Spengler apparently wishes us to believe, all the life expressions of the 
cultural Greek derive from a metaphysic of minimum subjectivity,® 
obviously enough we shall obtain the objectification in art of a soul 
which is revealed more as thing than as self.*! In Spengler’s own ter- 
minology, a concept of the soul as “somatic” is bound to reveal the soul 
as such in the cultural manifestations. Indeed, the degree of subjectivity 
inherent in the cultural symbol is necessarily indicative of the degree 
to be revealed in art works. All arts are subjective in character from 
the standpoint of the original urge; the differences are in degree. 

Transmission of art forms.—Inasmuch as we are faced with a plurality 
of arts, even in what we have been accustomed to regard as a genus, 
it is obvious that there is no linear progress in the development of art. 
An art is born,” and it dies or is “transmuted into another form’”’; it 

58 e-1, 79, 80, 127; 11, 8, 12, 16, 114, 133, 139, 212, 213, 265-266, 345. 

® F-1, 186, 187, 241, 246, 273, 386, 402. 87 g-1, 127, 237, 396-397. 


88 £-1, 136, 267, 422. ® p-n, 7; G-n1, 8. 
Spengler insists that the Greek view of otherworldliness obtains from adherence to 
the tangible present. 


61 Even the language of a cultural people betrays the subjective depth of its metaphysic. 
See G-1, 334-335; E-1, 262. 

#2 “We have learned to understand arts as primary phenomena. We no longer look to 
the operations of cause and effect to give unity to the story of development. Instead, we 
have set up the idea of the Destiny of an art, and admitted arts to be organisms of the Cul- 
ture, organisms which are born, ripen, age and for ever die.”’ E-1, 281; G-1, 359.—See also 
E-I, 222-224; G-1, 286-289. 
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is not discovered, or invented, and then refined ad infinitum. Spengler 
is not moved to admit that an art survives because of continuation of 
efforts in the particular form. 


With Michelangelo the history of Western sculpture is at an end. What of it 
there was after him was mere misunderstandings or reminiscences. His real heir 
was Palestrina.® 


In other words, the urge to artistic expression may have a life span of 
considerable duration in a culture at the same time that a particular 
form of art may have a comparatively ephemeral existence. Thus Speng- 
ler finds continuity in the urge for realization of the cultural soul in 
artistic forms, as he declares that the composer Palestrina succeeds 
Michelangelo; but there is an end to sculpture, in this instance, as an 
esthetic outlet for western man. Rodin, for example, is only “‘a disguised 
painter’™ and not actually a sculptor. Indeed, there is a definite life 
span for each form of art and also a period in the culture when a par- 
ticular form may be dominant. At one time sculpture reigns supreme 
in the West;* at other times, music® and painting.® All these forms of 
esthetic expression are manifestations of the prime urge itself, which 
also has its birth, development, and death. 

As there is no continuity—only transmutation of forms—within a 
culture, so there is no progress from the art forms of one culture to those 
of another. There is contemporaneity of art forms and of life spans,® but 
there is no genuine derivation of one from another.” The arts of one 
culture are alien to the members of another group.” The interrelations 
of cultures are, in fact, “unimportant and accidental,’”’” and, when there 
is borrowing, only that which is superficial is carried over.” The art 
product, though apparently deriving from an alien culture, is actually 
indigenous in its development and its meaning.” Indeed, if the borrowing 
is pursued with too much force and persistence, the results are gen- 
erally disastrous to the debtor culture.” 

The field of comparative esthetics is thus limited by Spengler’s con- 
cept of discontinuity. Among the various cultures, the study will be 
biographical with attention devoted to consimilarities.” With regard to 

8 ¥-1, 277; G-1, 354.  y-1, 245; G-1, 316. % ¥-1, 237; G-1, 305. 

% E-1, 226-232; G-1, 292-299.—Music, according to Spengler, not only has a period of 
‘dominancy in the west; it predominates over all the other forms. See the later section, 
The Highest Expression. 67 ¥-1, 239; G-1, 308. 

$8 g-1, 107-108, 205-207; c-1, 143-144, 264-267. 69 y-1, 112; G-1, 150. 

7 See note 26. 1 g-1, 27, 178, 227-228; c-1, 35-36, 231, 293-294. 

72 g-11, 44; G-m, 52. 73 y-1, 401; G-1, 513. 

% p-1, 198-200; G-1, 254-257. % y-1, 30, 323; G-1, 39, 413. 

% With regard to contemporaneity, and morphological and functional equivalences. 
See note 16 above. 
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the influence of one culture on the others, a comparative zxsthetics will 
indicate that which is superficially carried over and recreated, the dis- 
tortions, and the damage done to the borrowing culture. Within a cul- 
ture, the matter of influences almost disappears before the force of 
transmutation occasioned by the great urge to expression regardless 
of esthetic form. Artists of the various national groups which make up 
a single culture are all responding to the same stimulus, that of the prime 
symbol. Their similarities are inescapable and their influences upon one 
another are secondary to the direction given to all by the soul of the 
culture. In effect, there is little opportunity for a comparative study of 
the arts according to conventional views. Spengler insists that the great 
task is the writing of comparative biographies of the arts rather than 
dissertations on esthetics. The latter appeal to him as arbitrary and 
illogical, whereas the former offer the only natural delineation of arts. 

The artist’s significance-—From the foregoing it is rather obvious that 
the individual artist is of little importance to the growth and develop- 
ment of the artistic movements within a culture. 


Goethe might—possibly—have died young, but not his “‘idea.”” Faust and Tasso 
would not have been written, but they would have “been” in a deeply mysterious 
sense, even though they lacked the poet’s elucidation.” .. . it is not the per- 
sonality or will or brain of the artist that makes the style, but the style that 
makes the type of the artist.”* 


Apparently the prime symbol of a culture is a passion with the group; 
and, unless the cultural people are utterly crushed,” it will still find 
ways and means of expression, the presence or absence of certain in- 
dividuals notwithstanding. 

The esthetic development, like the culture itself, is not determined 
by individual effort. Rather, it is the organic state of the culture and 
the quality of the prime symbol that make a certain growth and flower- 
ing inevitable.*° Once a people has been born as a culture and thus has 
formulated a prime symbol, the life expressions may be considered as 
immediately catalogued, as far as the possibilities are concerned. By 
chance a culture may perish before it has fulfilled itself, or be distorted 


77 p-1, 145; G-1, 188. 

78 g-1, 205; G-1, 264.—Note also Friedell’s paradoxical statements regarding the in- 
dividual and his age (op. cit., pp. 25-28). 

79 See Spengler’s account of the Arabian or Magian culture: G-11, Chap. m1; £-11, Chap. 
vir. Observe that Dr. Eduard Meyer does not agree with Spengler in the views set forth 
(translator’s preface, E-I). 

8° The factor of necessity is stressed throughout The Decline. Among other references 
note the following: E-1, 38, 39, 139, 197, 261, 274, 293, 346, 363, 364, 368, 400, 409, 424, 
427; 11, 37. See also Man and Technics, p. 72. 
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in the process of development, even as any organism may die before 

completing its life span or may suffer deformity; but the means of ful- 

filment and all possible forms of expression are nevertheless predeter- 

mined. In other words, this predestination, which smacks at times of 

Calvinism and still more of Darwinism,* is once more a condition of 
organic necessity. If we plant an acorn and it germinates, the resultant 
growth will be an oak tree and not a cucumber vine or a rose bush, re- 
gardless of the fact that the oak may not complete its life span or may 
have a twisted instead of a straight trunk. The prime symbol is the seed 
of a culture, and the factors and phases of development have the limits 
that are inherent in the seed.* From the standpoint of the Spenglerian 

_ logic, moreover, leaves and flowers are the result of the growth of a 
plant rather than vice versa. The individual artist can be of no conse- 
quence to esthetic development, because he is the offspring rather than 
the parent. He is a minor manifestation of life wholly conditioned by 
more fundamental forces. 

Style-—If the individual artist is relatively insignificant in a culture, 
it is clear that the conventional views of style need correction. They can 
have no important relation to individual manifestations; but, on the 
contrary, will be given direction by the prime symbol. The character of 
the culture will determine the style of the arts even as the latter “makes 
the type of the artist.”* 









































Style is not what the shallow Sempar—worthy contemporary of Darwin and 
materialism—supposed it to be, the product of material, technique, and purpose. 
It is the very opposite of this, something inaccessible to art-reason, a revelation 
of the metaphysical order, a mysterious “must,” a Destiny. With the material 
boundaries of the different arts it has no concern whatever." . . . Style, in the 
Cultures, has been the rhythm of the process of self-implementing.™ . . . The style, 
like the Culture, is a prime phenomenon in the strictest Goethian sense, be it the 
style of art or religion or thought, or the style of life itself. It is, as “Nature” is, 
an ever-new experience of waking man, his alter ego and mirror-image in the 
world-around. And therefore in the general historical picture of a Culture there 
can be but one style, the style of the Culture. The error has lain in treating mere 
style-phases—Romanesque, Gothic, Baroque, Rococo, Empire—as if they were 
styles on the same level as units of quite another order such as Egyptian, the 
Chinese (or even a “prehistoric’’) style. Gothic and Baroque are simply the youth 
and age of one and the same vessel of forms, the style of the West as ripening and 
ripened.® . . . The task before art-history is to write the comparative biographies 


pp. 39-40. % E-1, 21; G-1, 27. 3 See note 78 above * g-1, 221; G-1, 285. 
% g-11, 109; c-11, 130.—This is a strikingly awkward translation from the German, “Stil 
% 5-1, 205; G-1, 264. 


} 
7 81 Spengler thinks himself an opponent of Darwinism. See, however, Friedell, op. cit., 
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of the great styles, all of which as organisms of the same genus possess structurally 
cognate life histories.*” 


If it is possible for us to read the Spenglerian riddles aright and actually 
comprehend the terminology, it would seem that style is the elusive 
personality of a culture. It is to be considered, perhaps, as the most 
tangible appearance of the prime symbol in the various life expressions. 
This is, of course, romantic description rather than nice analysis, but 
remains nevertheless a logical characteristic of Spengler’s historical 
thesis. If the culture is unified as a single organism, there cannot be 
manifestations of a divided personality in unrelated, independent styles. 
Individual artists are only secondary manifestations of the grand per- 
sonality and consequently have no style wholly peculiar to themselves. 

This idea of a single grand style for a whole cultural people is perhaps 
Spengler’s most important contribution to the immediate subject. We 
have been prone to study the various schools as though they were more 
independent than related, with the result that we have often failed to 
observe that they are variations in kind. The artists and other propo- 
nents of the different schcols have all too frequently been guilty of rash 
statements regarding their complete divorcement from their predeces- 
sors.®* The challenge from Spengler invites us to observe more closely, 
to note whether these schools are guided by wholly new ideas or are 
modifications of the one same impulse to objectification of the cultural 
soul. 

The highest expression.—Art is “the highest form of expression- 
speech.”’®* More than that, there is, within the many arts, also an apogee 
of form; for each culture finds one particular form most suitable to the 
expression of its personality. Thus, in the West, it is music that “becomes 
dominant among the Faustian arts,”’ 


Certain it is that the violin is the noblest of all instruments that the Faustian 
soul has imagined and trained for the expression of its last secrets, and certain 
it is too, that it is in string quartets and violin sonatas that it has experienced 
its most transcendent and most holy moments of full illumination. Here, in 
chamber-music, Western art as a whole reaches its highest point. Here our prime 
symbol of endless space is expressed as completely as the Spearman of Polycletus 
expresses that of intense bodiliness. When one of those ineffably yearning violin- 
melodies wanders through the spaces expanded around it by the orchestration 


87 g-1, 206; G-1, 265. 

88 Note especially the noise created by expressionistic and stream-of-consciousness 
writers. Too often the limelight performers, and especially their barkers, have the conceit 
of Goethe’s Baccalaureus when he says, “‘Die Welt, sie war nicht, eh’ ich sie erschuf.”’ 

89-11, 133; « -tr, 159. 
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of Tartini or Nardini, Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven, we know ourselves in the 
presence of an art beside which that of the Acropolis is alone worthy to be set. 


Music is dominant in the western world not only in the realm of sound 
but also among the forms of art using other materials. Most especially 
Spengler sees fit to refer to Watteau and Tiepolo as painter-musicians.*! 
The relation of literature to music is, of course, still more transparent 
and has been widely recognized. 

Again we have a reiteration of the constant thesis that the various 
arts are functions of the one grand style and consequently are intimately 
related. We also find less confusion, though perhaps no growth of con- 
viction, in Spengler’s concept of the plurality of arts; for they are all so 
inextricably intertwined that critics are able only arbitrarily to separate 
the one completely from the others. Indeed, the plurality of arts is in 
great danger of integrating to unity.* Each culture finds its most satis- 
factory means of expressing its soul in the esthetic forms. Moreover, 
each culture also discovers that it is most successful in objectifying 
its prime symbol in one particular form of art. 

Senility of western art.—In his deployment of terminology, which be- 
comes sufficiently extensive to approach the character of a new language, 
Spengler uses the word “civilization” with a special meaning. Every 
culture, in passing from maturity to senility, enters into a period of 
civilization which is always the last stage of life. We, for example, do 
not now live in the one great period of civilization, for there have been 
many such periods. Each culture that has completed its life span has, in 
fact, had its own age of civilization. 

The western culture, according to Spengler, has already yielded to 
the press of civilization. It is no longer fertile in cultural creativeness, 
but is as barren as everything else in old age. It is in a position, perhaps, 
to write its memoirs, order its household, and make out its last wil! and 
testament. In its period of civilization, however, the West has passed 
florescence and the signs of death are already evident. There is no further 
possibility of cultural productiveness. Indeed, we of the West have an 
amurcous drink to quaff, for Spengler insists that greatness of expression 
is of necessity denied us. 

To the Culture belongs gymnastics, the tournaments, the agon, and to the 
Civilization belongs Sport. ... Art itself becomes a sport (hence the phrase 
“art for art’s sake’’) to be played before a highly intelligent audience of connois- 


9 £-1, 231; G-1, 298.  G-1, 361; E-1, 283. 

%2 If the idea were developed a little more, one might conceivably arrive at the position 
that a culture has only one form of art; all other manifestations may be regarded as strug- 
gles toward the highest expression. 
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seurs and buyers, whether the feat consist in mastering absurd instrumental 
tone-masses and taking harmonic fences, or in some tour de force of colouring.” 


As a civilized people, we of the West must recognize that our arts are 
dead. Moreover, as an old man cannot cast off a score of years and re- 
turn to an earlier period of his life, so too we cannot return to the cre- 
ativeness of our cultural existence. 


Of great painting or great music there can no longer be, for Western people, any 
question. Their architectural possibilities have been exhausted these hundred 
years. Only extensive possibilities are left to them.™ 


Not only does Spengler declare that we have no hope for the future; 
we haven’t even the right to hope. We expect nothing further from a 
human being who has passed out of existence. Since a culture is also 
defined as an organism, it must one day perish and thereafter be as 
unproductive as the corpses in our cemeteries. 


Up to now everyone has been at liberty to hope what he pleased about the future. 
Where there are no facts, sentiment rules. But henceforward it will be every 
man’s business to inform himself of what cam happen and therefore of what with 
the unalterable necessity of destiny and irrespective of personal ideals, hopes or 
desires, will happen.®* . .. Only dreamers believe that there is a way out. Op- 
timism is cowardice.* 


With the death of our arts there is little use working in them or trying 
to resuscitate them artificially. They are dead and cannot be reborn. In 
view of the distress that this state must occasion among those who had 
hoped otherwise, Spengler very charitably makes specific recommen- 
dations for the employment of our youth. 


I can only hope that men of the new generation may be moved by this book to 
devote themselves to technics instead of lyrics, the sea instead of the paint-brush, 
and politics instead of epistemology. Better they could not do.” 


Spengler does not deny that many individuals of this age of western 
civilization are now very actively engaged in the various forms of art. 
He insists, however, that such activity is wholly lacking in spontaneity, 
creativeness, and the necessity for expression. He declares, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that the artist of the present period is busy only in crafts- 
manship, pattern making, and sport.** The West is in its period of 
civilization, an age of decline, and the various arts have completed their 
respective spans of life even to the last transmutation of form. More and 


% 5-1, 35; G-1, 46-47. % F-1, 40; G-1, 53. 
% g-1, 39; G-1, 52-53. % Man and Technics, p. 104. 
97 f-1, 41; G-1, 54. 98 G-1, 254, 375-378; E-1, 197, 293-295. 
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more gradually, as those who can comprehend western art pass out of 
existence, the esthetic manifestations themselves will fade away into 


oblivion.*® 
Carz E. W. L. DAntstROm 


University of Michigan 


* See note 25 above.—Buildings may be preserved; so, too, books, works of sculpture, 
paintings, and musical scores and instruments. But, according to Spengler, if these have 
no meaning for a people of a later age, they are also without existence. Indeed, non-exist- 
ence is not merely a state of physical destuction of all objectivity; it may also be induced by 
p2rmanent concealment of objects in ruins, a break in tradition sufficiently great to pre- 
clude the possibility of recapturing original meanings, or by myth making which suffocates 
all that is inherent and essential. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF DAVID S. BLONDHEIM 


[In recognition of the distinguished services of Professor David S. Blond- 
heim of The Johns Hopkins University, deceased on March 19, 1934, the 
following bibliography is printed as a notable contribution to scholar- 
ship in the Romance languages and literatures.—Ed.] 
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111-113. 


. The Deviland Doctor Foster, MLN, xxxu (1918), 278-281. 

. A Note on the Epistole Ho-Eliane, MLN, xxxim (1918), 435. 

. Notes on the Sources of Anatole France, ML Rev., xim1 (1918), 333-334. 

. Review of L. Clédat, Manuel de phonétique et de morphologie historique du francais in 


Amer. J. of Phil., xxxrx (1918), 324-325. 


. Review of W. A. Nitze and E. H. Wilkins, A Handbook of French Phonetics, MLJ., u 


(1918), 335-336. 


. Review of L. P. Shanks, Anatole France, MLN., xxxv (1920), 234-237. 
. A Brilliant and Eccentric Mathematician, Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., 1x (1921), 
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. “Vino judiego,’’ Revista de filologia espanola, 1x (1922), 180-181. 
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30. 
31. 


32. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Sylvester at the Univ. of Virginia, Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., rx (1921), 228-229. 
Brief mention of J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Lang. and Lit., MLN, xxxvin (1923), 
447-448. 

Essai d’un vocabulaire comparatif des parlers des Juifs au moyen Age, Romania, xx 
(1923), 1-47, 343-388, 526-569. 

Additions et corrections au vocabulaire comparatif des parlers romans des Juifs du 
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Brief mention of Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, MLN, xu (1925), 447-448. 
Brief mention of J. Haust, Pages d’anthologie wallonne, MLN, xx (1925), 448. 
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33, 34 and 35. 

Contribution a l’étude de la poésie judéo-francaise, Revue des études juives, LXXxu 
(1926), 379-393, txxxmm (1927), 27-51, 146-162. 

Poésies judéo-francaises, Romania, iu (1926), 17-36. 

The two preceding studies appeared, together with certain additional material, in a 
pamphlet entitled Poémes judéo-francais du moyen age, (H. Champion: Paris, 1927). 
Lexicographical Notes, Oriental Studies dedicated to Paul Haupt, (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1926), pp. 358-363. 

Gleanings from the Bible of Alva, Medieval Studies in Memory of Gerirude Schoepperle 
Loomis (Paris, 1927), pp. 317-327. 


. Hommage a M. Antoine Thomas, (Paris, 1927).—Allocutions de MM. D. S. Blondheim, 


M. Roque, etc. 

Notes judéo-romanes, Mélanges Antoine Thomas (Paris, 1927), pp. 35-41. 
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. Some Recent American Editions of Old French Texts, MLN, xi (1928), 266-269. 

. Review of L. Brandin, La Chanson d’Aspremont. MLN, xu (1928), 497-498. 

. Note on “An Old Portuguese Work on Manuscript Illuminations,’ Jewish Quarterly 


Review, x1x (1928-29), 97-135; xx (1929-30), 89-90; 283-284. 


. Review of Sneyders de Vogel, Syntaxe historique du francais, MLN, xu1v (1929), 


118-120. 


. Review of L. Spitzer, Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier. MLN, xurv (1929), 555-556. 
. Revised ed. of .he late J. E. Matzke’s text of Hugo, Hernani (Heath: New York, 1929). 
. With A. Darmesteter, Les Gloses francaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de 
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. Prosper Mérimée, Carmen et autres nouvelles, edited with introduction, notes, exercises 
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59. Review of K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweis, 





and Der Sprachailas als Forschungsinstrument, MLN, xiv1 (1931), 47-53. 


60. Review of M. Parturier, Prosper Mérimée, Carmen, Arséne Guillot, Vabbé Aubain 
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65. 


67. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


MLN, xtv1 (1931), 328-331. 

Review of J. Pommier, Notes sur Carmen, ibid. 

. Review of U. Cassuto, Travaux sur le judéo-italien, Romania, tvm (1931), 440-442. 
Review of M. L. Wagner, Caracteres générales del judeo-espatiol hablado en Oriente, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, ctx (1931), 149-151. 
Review of J. D. M. Ford, Letters of John III, King of Portugal, 1521-1557, MLN, 
xivi (1931), 553-554. 

Liste des manuscrits des Commentaires bibliques de Raschi, Revue des études juives, 
xct, 71-101, 155-174.—Also separately, with index of several personal names ap- 
pended. (Lipschutz: Paris, 1932). 

R« view of A. G. Solalinde, Dos nombres de animales puros et impuros en las traduccions 
medievales espatiolas de la Biblia in Revista de filologia espatola, x1x (1932), 68-73. 
Brief mention of W. Foerster and H. Breuer, Wérterbuch zu Kristian von Troyes’ 
sdmtlichen Werken. MLN, xtvut (1933), 482. 


. Guy de Maupassant, Eight Short Stories, Edited with introduction, notes, exercises 


and vocabulary. (Macmillan: New York, 1933). 


. Notes on the Italian Words in the Aruch Completum, supplement to the Aruch Com- 


pletum. (New York, 1933). 
L. Gauchet et J. Jeanjaquet, Bibliographie linquistique de la Suisse romande (Neu- 
chatel, 1920), 1, 234-245. (Article “Francois Poulain de la Barre’s Essai des remarques 
particuliére sur la langue francaise pour la ville de Geneve.’’)* 
Introductory Note to Mordecai M. Noah’s “Discourse on the Restoration of the 
Jews” (Reprinted from the Maccaben, April, 1905), Lord Baltimore Press. 
Translation of Leo Pinsker’s “ Auto-Emancipation” (Reprinted from the Maccaben), 
Maccaben Publishing Co., 1906. 
Translation of Dr. Emil Cohn’s “Some Problems of Modern Jewry.” Publications of 
the Federation of American Zionists, 1907. Lord Baltimore Press. 
Preface to Kadinah, pages 9-13. Issued by the Intercollegiate Zionist Association of 
America. New York Federation of American Zionists, 1918. 

H. H. SHAPIRO 


The Johns Hopkins University 


* An edition of Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande, an article on the sources of the novel, and a 
dy of Raschi’s Talmudical glosses are expected to appear in the near future. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I. Under date of January 2, 1934, the Secretary asked for a ballot vote by 
members of the Executive Council to fill the vacancies on the five Standing Com- 
mittees and to elect the Advisory Committee for the current year. As a result of 
this ballot vote the following persons were elected as members of the Standing 
Committees for the term ending January 1, 1939: 


Editorial Committee, Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago. 

Monograph Series, Committee of Award, Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College. 
Committee on Revolving Fund Series, George R. Havens, Ohio State University. 
Committee on Rotograph Fund, Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota. 
Program Committee, C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 


As members of the Advisory Committee for 1934 the Council elected John A: 
Walz, Harvard University; F. N. Robinson, Harvard University; and H. Car- 
rington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 


II. In reply to a communication from the Secretary, January 3, 1934, the 
members of the Council voted to fix as the dates of the next annual meeting Fri- 
day, December 28—Sunday, December 30. 


III. Under date of February 19 the Secretary reported to the members of the 
Council nominations for the Committee on Research Activities, suggested by 
the Advisory Committee at its meeting in New York City, February 17. The bal- 
lot vote of the members of the Council resulted in the election of the following 
persons as members of the Committee on Research Activities (the dates of the 
terms were determined by lot at the first meeting of the Committee) : 


Eduard Prokosch 
Karl Young 

Edward C. Armstrong 
Gilbert Chinard 
Ronald S. Crane 
Hyder Rollins 


IV. Under date of March 15 the Secretary called the attention of the Council 
to the fact that a vacancy existed in the roll of Honorary Members through the 
death of Professor John G. Robertson. The members of the Council balloted for 
the nomination of an Honorary Member, but the result did not show a majority 
for any candidate. 


} term ending January 1, 1935 


} term ending January 1, 1936 


} term ending January 1, 1937 


V. Under date of March 26 the Secretary transmitted to the members of the 
Council the resignation of Edward C. Armstrong as a member of the Committee 
on Research Activities. The Council thereupon elected Professor Milton A. 
Buchanan in his stead. 

VI. Under date of April 26 the Secretary transmitted to the Council a com- 
munication from Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald protesting against scheduling 
meetings of the Association on Sunday, and the Council thereupon voted to 
change the dates of the annual meeting to December 27-29. 
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VII. Under the date of September 24 the Secretary transmitted to the mem- 
bers of the Council the following recommendations made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee at its meeting in New York, September 22: 


1. In the opinion of the Committee it is desirable to fix a uniform rate for back num- 
bers of PMLA. The Committee recommends that these be sold at $5 a volume, or $1.25 
for single numbers and Supplements. 

2. In the opinion of the Committee it is desirable that the Treasurer be instructed to 
include hereafter in his annual budget an appropriation to cover the expense of a Spring 
meeting of the Executive Council. 

3. Having considered a request submitted by the Committee on Research Activities 
for the clarification of By-Law VI, which would remove the apparent conflict between the 
functions of the Committee on Research Activities and those of the Standing Committees 
as enumerated in By-Law IV, the Advisory Committee proposed that By-Law VI be 
amended by adding the sentence: This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and 
functions of the Standing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 

4. The Advisory Committee recommended that the terms of the present incumbents of 
the Standing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV be extended from January 1 to July 1 
and that hereafter their places be filled annually from that date. 

5. The Advisory Committee, on a reminder from the Secretary of the Association that 
he was terminating his official responsibilities with the end of the calendar year, recom- 
mended to the Executive Council that Professor Percy. W. Long be appointed Secretary 
of the Association from January 1, 1935, this appointment to continue at the pleasure of 
the Council. 

6. The Advisory Committee considered the report received from the Committee on the 
Variorum Shakespeare Project and recommended that this report be accepted and that the 
Treasurer be authorized to pay the sums requisitioned by the Committee from the grant of 
$5,000 made by the American Philosophical Society. 


The members of the Council voted to adopt all of the above recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee. 


VIII. Under date of October 16 the Secretary called the attention of the 
members of the Council to a vacancy which existed in the Advisory Board for the 
Middle English Dictionary through the death of Professor G. P. Krapp and 
asked the Council to fill the vacancy. The ballot resulted in the election of Kemp 
Malone, The Johns Hopkins University, as a member of the Advisory Board of 
the Middle English Dictionary. 

Under the same date the Secretary transmitted to the members of the Execu- 
tive Council a series of recommendations made by the Committee on Research 
Activities, and the members of the Council voted to approve the recommen- 
dations of the Committee. 


IX. Under date of October 18 the Secretary transmitted to the members of 
the Council invitations for the annual meeting of 1935 which had been received 
from the following institutions: 

1. From George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

2. From the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

3. From the University of Michigan. 
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The vote of the Council on these invitations was so evenly divided between the 
University of Tennessee and the University of Michigan that it was thought 
best to postpone the final decision until the Council should assemble at Phila- 


delphia on December 27. 
CaRLETON Brown, Secretary. 





